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Amoncst the most interested and intelligent of our readers we 
confidently reckon many of the class whose social position is to 
form the subject of the present article;—Women of mature 
minds, cultivated tastes, and high aims, possessed of education, 
thought, and refinement, who are habituated to the consideration 
of great subjects, and with whom all the leading questions of 
the day are matters of interest, and present materials for the 
exercise of thought and judgment. Yet we think it probable 
that to many even of these, alive as they are to the existence 
of numerous social evils, it may yet be a matter of surprise, 
that their own public position is becoming one of these great 
public questions; that their own grievances, their own dis- 
abilities, the oppressions and injustice to which they themselves 
are subject, are collectively, in the judgment of many of their 
sex, the most crying evil of the day—the t bar to pro- 
gress; and that male politicians, and sui tamnsabens of 
name and weight in their own circles, support them in this 
opinion. 
So little, perhaps, have they entered into this dark view of 
the circumstances of their being, that a totally contrary im- 
ression may hitherto have been the habit of their minds. 
area cherished, beloved, feeling themselves the centre 
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and attraction of home, their affections exercised, their facul- 
ties called out; their time employed in the performance of con- 
genial duties, whose importance cannot be overstated — the 
mainstay of husband, children, dependents ; ubi Caius, ibi Caia 
—the active agents in every more private scheme of kindness or 
charity—the organizers and directors of cultivated social inter- 
course, cognisant of no restrictions, and feeling no restraints ;— 
we need not wonder that the yearnings of the aspiring sisterhood 
have struck no secret mystic chord of sympathy in them, have 
communicated no electric shock to heart or brain. Nor can any 
one call ours a fancy-picture—it is the English matron’s natural 
osition, if her station in life admit of all these relations. Any 
les favourable state of things is an exception to a_rule. We 
describe the matron, because in her centre all the conditions of 
womanhood, and her lot is equally, perhaps more, a matter of 
complaint with this regenerating school than that of women 
with fewer ties; but in her degree, and with the limitations 
which altered circumstances imply, every Englishwoman, by her 
birthright, shares this condition of honour and usefulness ; and 
amongst those whom we may hope to include in the number 
of our readers, we do not suppose that any difference of. condi- 
tion will affect the views they may take on this question. We 
feel confident, then, that the majority of our countrywomen, 
and those best fulfilling the duties of their several stations, 
have no sympathy whatever with these agitators, and are dis- 
ed to regard with repugnance the movement which we have 
intimated is beginning to stir society. They want no more 
liberty than they possess, they assert no ‘claims;’ the rights 
they Seve are enough for them; they find in their present posi- 
tion room for the free exercise of their highest gifts. ‘This 
being so, the first conclusion certainly is to leave things as they 
are, and to oppose all change as such :—in fact, to let well alone; 
and if we reverence and love female excellence as it shows itself 
at present, to object to every suggestion of change. But, on 
second thoughts, it may be questioned whether, because good 
‘women, those who most realise to us what women should be, do 
well, and are well as things now are, the supposed consequence 
follows. The best people are independent of laws—indeed we 
may question whether people of highest practical wisdom ever 
trouble themselves much with anything but to make the best of 
existing institutions, which they can always adapt to their 
needs. Therefore it.is that reforms never originate in the 
wisest men. It needs some element of contrariety and per- 
verseness to fall foul of time-honoured customs or observances 
of any sort. Erratic genius stumbles against impediments 
which sensible men patiently go round, or unconsciously evade. 
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Pearing this in mind, we-conclude that though? the wisest and 
best women are absolutely content with their present position, 
and probably dread change, as wise people generally do, we 
need not take for granted that no improvement is needed. It 
is not improbable that some such conclusion may be come to at 
the end of our investigation, but the argument does not of 
itself prove that there should be no investigation at all. 

When more than sixty years ago Mary Wollstonecraft pub- 
lished her ‘ Vindication of the Rights of Women,’ it is evident 
that she neither expected nor received the sympathy of any 
class of her countrywomen. She awoke, as far as we can 
judge, no echo in any female bosom, but only the disgust 
which tone and matter were alike calculated to excite. Yet 
that very repulsive work contains some home truths. A gradual 
return to common sense (through no instrumentality of hers) 
has justified many of her strictures on the prevailing notions of — 
her day on female education and the legitimate province of 
women ;—their sphere of thought and action is enlarged since 
those narrow-minded and conventional days; yet women are 
not less feminine now than then; they have lost nothing in deli- 
cacy or refinement of character, though mind and body are trained 
in a stronger mould than was at that particular time thought 
fitting for their sex. Therefore, though the remonstrances 
and advice which now lie before us come from most uninviting 
quarters, we will not allow our prejudices to reject at once every 
suggestion ; we will listen to the complaints of the ‘ oppressed,’ 
Possibly some unjust limitation and restraint in our social system 
may press hard on impulsive minds, and goad them on to these 
violent and rebellious measures for their emancipation. 

Though Mary Wollstonecraft is, as we believe, the first pro- 
mulgator of these views; yet, as we have said, she has had no 
disciples amongst her countrywomen. American ladies are the 
legitimate heirs to her arguments, and it is from America that 
the present movement in our own country takes its rise. The 
leading pamphlets at the head of our article are reprints from 
America ; our copy of Mary Wollstonecraft’s work is printed at 
New York (we believe it would be difficult to meet with an 
English copy), and with its original dedication to Talleyrand 
looks as un-English as possible, while it is the infidel, or semi- 
infidel school amongst ourselves, avowedly in alliance .with 
American unbelievers, that are agitating it here. 

Yet the tone of demand in the two countries is not identical. 
Our sympathies, we confess, run most with the transatlantic 
sisterhood ; they seem to us to have a good deal to say for 
themselves, if not on the ground of demands, yet of grievances. 
But it is right to grant precedence to the appeal of our country- 
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woman, who gives us her views in a very succinct form. The 
writer of ‘ Remarks on the Education of Girls,’ as might be 
expected, has to form a school of complainants. English- 
women now, as in the days of Mary Wollstonecraft, hug their 
chains, and do not want more liberty than they have. Edu- 
cation, then, is her lever to stir the inert mass. Girls must be 
differently trained, and then they will not be content in their 
present bondage. And, first, their physical training must be 
reformed. Strength and growth are to be the sole aim. No 
attitude is to be deemed unbecoming; no distinction of sex in 
these matters is to be acknowledged. The words ‘ladylike’ and 
* decorous’ are no more to be named, as ‘ miserable restrictions on 
the individuality of the individual.’ In short, muscular develop- 
ment is the one desideratum. Then follows ‘ mental training,’ 
which is to be even on a freer scale; ‘fully to investigate, and 
‘ fearlessly to adopt the whole truth, is the leading principle of 
‘ Protestantism as opposed to that of the Catholic Church,’ and 
on this axiom is built the claim to universal knowledge. Not 
‘only is the whole field of science to be laid open to girls, but 
they must, by all means, be instructed in the knowledge of evil. 
‘There must be no concealment, and they must know what is 
‘ going on around them; ’ and to this end a course of George 
Sands is rigorously prescribed. From the calm, dispassionate 
‘ investigation of human relations,’ the term applied to the reading 
of French novels, they are to proceed to the study of political 
economy, with a view, amongst other things, of making them more 
agreeable and intelligent companions to their future husbands; 
while, in connexion with the subject of marriage, they are to be 
allowed a freer and more unrestrained intercourse with the other 
sex than is sanctioned by our customs. Then they must learn 
responsibility by being placed in responsible situations, which 
naturally leads to advocating a wider sphere of employment than 
public opinion now allows to women; arguing for a wife’s right 
to the exclusive possession of the earnings she is thus in a situ- 
ation to acquire. The pamphlet concludes with an animated 
address to ‘ young women in society, on whose brave upholding 
the social success of all reform greatly depends ;’ bidding these 
young ladies ‘never to forget, day by day, and hour by hour,’ 
that they are the trustees for this generation of the t Pro- 
testant principle of individual research. ‘ You are Dissenters,’ 
she et ‘not because you have the truth, but because you 
have, and shall ever have, freedom to find it.’ Another pamphlet 
in connexion with this, and especially with its latter topics, gives 
a summary of the English laws concerning women, goes. 
‘the legal condition of spinsters; the laws concerning marrie 
women, and the disposition of their property ; those on separations 
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and divorce, and on the maintenance of illegitimate children ; 
with remarks on their supposed injustice, especially in the matter 
of property. And this concludes the English plea for change. 

n spite of the appeal we have quoted to young women as the 
pioneers of progress, there is no indication, as we have said, of 
any general active sympathy with the views here laid down. In 
cases of individual hardship in this country, women suffering 
under the existing laws or usages may, and in some instances 
do, desire a change, but,-as a rule, silence speaks consent to 
things as they are with us. It is not so in America. There 
the free daughters of a free country make known their dis- 
content by unmistakeable signs. The malcontents probably 
form a very small minority even there, but it is a very noisy, 
active, and clever one, composing a compact and influential 
party, which it is worth the while of male factions to encourage, 
flatter, and fraternise with. Nor are they content with com- 
plaints and appeals; they take the privileges they plead for, 
and wait neither for man’s consent nor woman’s acquiescence. 
They hold conventions—they make speeches—they preach— 
they lecture—they physic, and, in the fearless exercise of these 
assumed rights, they affix to their names titles and distinctions 
which men have hitherto believed their exclusive privilege. Nor 
can they be dispossessed of the masculine decorations, which, 
indeed, it would seem are fairly earned. 

Many of our readers may not have read, and others may have 
forgotten, the history of the Convention of Syracuse, which 
appeared two or three years ago in our leading journal. The 
whole is too long for insertion, but it puts us so readily in pos- 
session of the aims of the fair assemblage, and shows so forcibly 
the spirit and determination which animated the meeting, that 
we are tempted to introduce this phase of our subject by some 
graphic extracts. That the view taken should be a masculine 
and ex parte one is not more than must be expected, and proba- 
bly was a matter of indifference to these enthusiasts, who 
required publicity rather than sympathy from men who had 
usurped the world too long, and put them off with fair speeches 
instead of just rights. 

‘ Among other “ dangerous classes ” in the United States there is one at 
this moment in a highly insurrectionary state. More ambitious than the 
* Lone-star,” more deeply indignant than the African, more excitable than 
the Celtic immigrant, and at least as numerous as all the rest of the popu- 
lation, the “ better half” of the Union is asserting its long denied rights. 
Half the human race has just held its third or fourth annual convention at 
Syracuse. Brother Jonathan is well known to have a good many notions 
of his own, and there is no place where a good strong opinion is so likely 
to take root as somewhere or other between California and New York ; 
80 the female movement—we beg its pardon, the anti-male-and-female 
movement—thrives on that generous soil, and forms all sorts of alliances 
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with other classes struggling for emancipation. And who can have attended 
such a convention? What manner of women can they be?. We can form. 
a pretty distinct idea of a Roman Senate, of a conclave of Cardinals, of a 
British House of Commons, of a Parliament of German philosophers, and 
even of Louis Napoleon’s Senate; but a petticoat Parliament—what sort 
of thing can it be? A much prettier sort of thing, gentle reader, than, 
perhaps, you imagine. True, there were some “strong-minded women.” 
True, there was Anne Partiman, a venerable widow, tall, in widow’s weeds, 
who had preached “ the everlasting gospel,” as Shaker preacher, for sixteen 
years, and a few others of the same calibre ; but the great majority of them 
were pretty girls in their teens, rather precocious, perhaps, in their habits 
and tastes, but very formidable specimens of Young America. A large pro- 
portion of them were Bloomers. As to the movers, the constitution, the 
objects, and operation of these Amazons of the New World, suffice it to sa, 
that everything is hitherto undetermined and free. The law of liberty, whic 
impels them to seek emancipation from all female servitude, forbids also 
any organization and definite plan. Once a-year the struggling spirit of the 
sex—if we may venture to use the term—vents itself in a great meeting. 
As Doctor Miss H. K. Hunt very properly observed on the late occasion at 
Syracuse, “She did not like arbitrary organizations. Spontaneity is the 
law of life. Individualism is the only basis of responsibility. In going to 
Worcester, to the two first conventions, she was a mere baby, but she had 
grown since (as it appears, to rather bulky dimensions). Organizations and 
societies had performed their functions, and their day was gone by. We are 
organized a linked together like nature, and electrical sympathy is the 
only safe organization.”’ 


After some further remarks on organization—a word appa- 
rently in great disfavour—the business of the meeting com- 
menced with ‘ the first morning session :’-— 


‘The first morning session before us was opened by Mrs. Dr. Fowler, one 
of the secretaries, a lady apparently not more than eighteen, and “ who was 
taken for unmarried by most persons present.” She had to read the 
minutes of a former session, and did so from the free and easy report of a 
newspaper. On being taxed with this slipshod mode of discharging her 
office, she replied that she had minutes of her own, and would read them 
if desired ; but on attempting to do so she blushed deeply—in such a com- 
pany, of course, an unpardonable offence—and was accordingly released 
from all further discharge of her office. A committee of finance was then 
appointed, and a rev. gentleman having nominated “ Mrs, Stephen Smith,” 
the president called him to order, ‘‘ Women’s-rights’ women do not like to 
be called by their husbands’ names, but their own,” on which the objec- 
tionable appellation was corrected to Rosa Smith, that lady being still 
obliged by the state of the law to sign herself by her hushand’s surname. 
These preliminaries concluded, Mrs, George delivered a long address, in 
which she enumerated all the distinguished women in the world, including 
Queen Victoria, Sappho, Jenny Lind, and Miss Dr. Blackwell of the State 
of New York. Whatever the first in this list may say to her company, it 
is some satisfaction to us that we possess in this island at least one woman 
whose character and position fulfil the women’s-rights’ idea of individuality, 
spontaneity, and other feminine qualities. The next speaker was Mrs. J. 
Elizabeth Jones, of Ohio, with a strong western accent and an Irish face, 
who expressed herself rather new to the subject, but being in the habit of 
addressing large audiences on various subjects, was glad “to mingle with 
the free spirits of that hall.” She said, ‘she was not in the habit of talking 
much about women’s rights. She was one.of those women who, instead of 
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talking about women’s rights, took the rights without agp | anything 
about them.” Mrs. Jones, it appears, occupies the pulpits over the 
country five days out of seven in lecturing on science. What she wanted, 
however, was Le right to vote, which included all other rights. She wanted 
“to go into the legislative hall, sit on the judicial bench, and fill the chair 
of the Executive.” Universal applause and energetic movement of fans 
followed this bold flight of feminine ambition,’ 

+ * + * 


‘ After the Rev. Miss Antoinette Brown had cited some cases that bore 
on this question, Mrs. Davies returned to the wider field of discussion, and 
instanced many lady-lecturers and preachers that drew largely wherever 
they went, and whom St. Paul himself would not have commanded to cover 
their faces in the assembly. Woman's sphere,” she observed, “is now 
wherever she makes it.” Miss Lucy Stone went as far as the rest, but saw 
a practical difficulty. It was not so easy to go and take their rights; and 
she mentioned that Miss Harriett K. Hunt went to claim her right in the 
college where she had obtained permission to study from the heads of it, 
but the students “sacrificed” her. The lady herself, a jolly looking 
woman, upwards of forty—fat, but not fair, resented this rather ambiguous 
expression. It is evident, however, that whatever conquest she might have 
made among the heads of the college, the students were blind to her attrac- 
tions, and Miss Hunt experienced some ungallant usage.’ 


That the ladies whose names are here recorded are distin- 
guished amongst the party, we gather from the independent 
witness of Mr. Thos. Wentworth Higginson, whose essay on 
‘Woman and her Wishes’ is one of our subjects, where we find 
many of them placed in his list of worthies. ‘The test of sphere,’ 
he says, ‘is success. If Miss Millar can walk the quarter-deck— 
‘if Madame Grange can argue cases in court—if Mrs. W—— 
‘ can conduct the complex business transactions of a great Paris 
‘ house—if Maria Mitchell can discover comets, an? Harriett 
‘ Hosman carve statues—if Apollonia Jagiello can fight in one 
‘ European revolution, Mrs. Putnam vindicate another (besides 
‘ having the gift of tongues)—if Harriet Hunt can really cure 
‘ diseases, wt Lucretia Mott and Antoinette Brown can preach 
‘good sermons, and Mrs. Swisshelm and Mrs. Nichols edit suc- 
‘ cessful newspapers, then all these are points gained for ever, 
‘and the case is settled so far’ (p. 8). And to Miss Lucy Stone 
he elsewhere gives this eloguent—we must not say gallant— 
testimony (p. 20):—* Often at conventions of men, amid the 
‘ roughness and the gruffness of tone, the stammering and the 
‘ hesitating, when I have recalled to memory the clear delicious 
‘ voice of Lucy Stone, “ gentle and low,—an excellent thing 
‘in woman,” yet penetrating with its quiet fascination to the 
‘ utmost corners of the largest hall—never loud to the nearest, 
‘ never faint to the furthest, bearing in its quiet current all pure 
‘womanly thoughts and noble aspirations—I have almost won- 
‘dered at the tolerance of Paul in suffering a man to speak in 
‘ public.’ But to return— , 
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‘ The ladies now retired, and assembled again in the afternoon, when 
Mrs. Paulina W. Davis delivered an eloquent address on marriage, the con- 
clusion of which was, woman was “the redeeming agency” of the world, 
and therefore now was the time for her to do “ her proper work, and con- 
tribute to the peculiar elements of the new civilization now opening upon 
the world, in which love shall overrule force, and equal liberty and justice 
shall replace the degradation of castes and the oppression of individuals.” ’ 


Here followed— 


‘ A magnificent burst on the wrongs of woman and the tyranny of man by 
‘Mrs. Ernestine Rose, a Polish Jewess by birth, who, after denouncing hus- 
bands, household duties, and tobacco, proceeded: “ Her i ination was 
not large, but she had enough of it to see how the sexes could be united, 
that the whole might be regarded as man in the highest title that the 
race is capable of. Kings, and priests, and archbishops, and other titles, 
invented to amuse aie, are nothing compared to the title man, and 
that includes woman.” Mrs. Lucretia Mott then showed the degrading 
character of the marriage relation, and the false vow of obedience on the 
part of the woman made in some churches. Yes, woman was degraded by 
the times and by the monopoly of the church. According to a “ Commen- 
‘tary on Blackstone,” the law made both man and wife one, but the man was 
that one. It was from Lucy Stone she first learnt the degradation of 
women, even after her husband’s death. She was called “the relict,” or 
~what remained of him. After a Mrs, Rose, Mrs. Nichols was announced as 
the editor of the “Wyndham County Democrat,” and said, “So, you see, 
I am a politician.” She entered at great length, and “ with much ingenuity 


and tact,” as we are told, into the legal wrongs of woman in regard to 

property. She had no legal existence. In the words of “ Blackstone,” 

“ her existence is suspended during coverture.” 
* * * 


* 


* The evening session of this day was opened by Miss Lucy Stone reading 
a letter, addressed to her by Mr. Brigham, who had had the temerity to 
point out that man had his sphere and woman hers, and that they were 
equal in their several positions. Miss Lucy, who — to know a great 
deal about it, maintained, in reply, that the “arts and sciences were matters 
of genius, not of sex.” “She denied that there was any peculiarity in the 
mele that distinguished him from the female. The sexes were both alike 
by nature.” Mr. Brigham, who chanced to be present, said in defence of 
his letter, “All the ladies wanted was better taste, and they would find 
their sphere at last in the domestic circle ;” whereupon a host of single 
ladies jumped up, and “ Miss Dr. Harriett K. Hunt” Tesemee their spokes- 
man. “What was she to do?’’ She was living a life of single biessed- 
ness—what was to be her sphere? Mr. Brigham — rather weakly, and 
soon found he had disturbed a hornet’s nest. In the midst of the uproar, 
while, if not sticks and stones, at least very grave words were flying about, 
a vir pietate gravis, in the shape of,the venerable Anne Partiman, mentioned 
above, rose up and plunged into the mysteries of the question. “A cler- 
gyman once said to her, that woman was the wicholent thing God ever 
made. Her reply to him was, that if the one rib taken from man was so 
awfully wicked, what must the whole body of man be?” This led the way 
to the ‘‘ Bible argument”’ in favour of the equality of the sexes, which was 
thereupon ably taken up by the Rev. Antoinette Brown. No sooner, how- 
ever, had the clerical lady sat down, than the gentle Miss Rose gave her 
views on scriptural authority. “She did not want appeals to the Bible. 
Anything might be proved from that book. When the people of Boston 
turned their harbour into a teapot, there were plenty to quote Scripture to 
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prove them motos She wanted to — to no written authority for self- 
evident truths and natural laws.” After some remarks on the Emperor of 
Russia, the Pope, and other great personages, Miss Rose came down like 
a thunderbolt on our own excellent countryman, Mr. Roebuck, who, while 
acknowledging that to woman he was indebted for the formation of his 
mind and the consolation of his sorrows, nevertheless would not accede to 
the proposition for giving women the 5/. franchise.’ 


Miss Rose, confident in the world-wide importance of the 
movement, boldly challenges Mr. Roebuck through the press, 
‘ that mighty power, that will bring my words to him on the 
wings of the lightning, as quick as I speak them;’ a daring pro- 
phecy, which we doubt not was fulfilled. 


‘ This finished the evening session of the second day. We must make 
short work of the third day. Dr. Harriett K. Hunt took the lead by 
moving certain resolutions for the admission of female students into. 
medical colleges, with a special view to raising the public morals and 
correcting certain abuses of the public press by “a new medical infusion of 
the woman element’ —a threat which, as it is directed against editors, perhaps 
we ought to understand. Miss Anthony, descri as a slender girl, of 
about twenty years of age, never known to smile, then moved a resolution 
‘on her own hook, to sustain journals edited by women in preference to 
those edited by men. She instanced the ‘ Lily,’ edited by Miss Bloomer; 
the ‘Genius of Liberty,’ by Mrs. E. Aldridge; and the ‘ Democrat,’ by 
Mrs. Nichols. Then ensued a very long debate about organization, both as 
a law of nature and a mode of diffusing opinions, The ladies took ver 
strong views on this subject, for and against. Mrs. Rose thought 
ae Chinese bandages. They were the incubus of our nature, 
Others argued from the Jesuits, from the English Universities, and all con- 
ceivable analogies, that organization, though a bandage, was necessary to 
effect. The few gentlemen present were generally in favour of the prin- 
ciple, but did not gain much attention, Mr. James King, losing his temper 
at the clamour raised against him, shouted out, “‘ You would keep us out of 
your conventions if you could. The physical element rules the world, and 
it ever will; and the male being predominant "—No more was heard, and 
Mr. King ceased to predominate in that meeting. At the afternoon session 
the Rev. C. L. Hatch, of Massachusetts, congregational minister, asked 
leave to address the meeting, and did so from a paper. He began with 
much apparent tact, commenting in a mild and candid tone on certain pub- 
lished letters, and defending the ministerial order from the attacks of 
“ women’s-rights’ women.” Whether he was feeling his way, or whether 
he was warming with his subject, certainly there was a progression in his 
remarks. ‘ Miss Stone,” he said, had asserted “ that men shut up their 
wives. Women have the same right, if they are able. I knew a woman 
who shut up her drunken husband, and sewed him up in the sheets, and 
whipped him till he got sober.” This was received with roars of laughter, 
and “ Served him right, too!” “I hope she will always do the same!” 
After observing on the precedence given to women, he observed, “ Miss 
Stone has also said that nothing is peculiar to woman but her maternity ;” 
and with that surplusage so common to clerical speakers, he proceed to 
develop the idea of maternity with unnecessary distinctness. Receiving a 
check 3 drew in a little, but soon reminded his fair hearers that “ if women 
run against horses they must expect to be betted on.” He then boldly con- 
trasted the true feminine element with “ the shrill clarion and the brazen 
trumpet ” of the voices around him, and amidst a storm of indignation, sar- 
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casm, and rebukes from the chair, he concluded, “ God fend the time when 
this feminine element shall be laid aside, and our sisters shall bustle in the 
crowd with‘ their brothers and mix in the rough and trouble of life.” ’ 


Continuing his offensive speech in terms which overwhelmed 
his hearers with indignation and confusion— 


‘ He reiterated the idea with tedious minuteness and studied impropriety. 
Brought to a standstill by the blast of feminine execration, he humbly 
begged that he might be permitted to finish his paper—there were only 
three lines more. But considering the abyss he had been deliberately 
descending into, it is fearful to think what these three lines might have 
contained, and we must say the ‘ women’s-rights’ women” were justified 
in refusing to bear them, and in expelling him in a storm of hisses. Do they 
not see, however, that such a finale exposes the absurdity of the convention? 
There is, then, a moral as well as a physical difference between the two 
sexes. Even at Syracuse there are expressions that would fall unobserved 
.and harmless in a company of men, but are intolerable in the hearing of 
women. Mr. Hatch applied rather a coarse test, but it was sufficient to 
prove that his hearers were women in spite of themselves.’—TZimes, Dec. 30, 
1852. 


In this Report are included, either by express mention or 
implication, all the demands the movement party amongst 
American women are set upon obtaining. All that is under- 
stood by the ‘rights of women:’—and these are briefly com- 
prehended in an absolute equality between the sexes, and, in 
most senses, a subversion of all the preconceived notions of a 
natural division of duties. Women, as a sex, cannot help, it is 
true, being the mothers of the human race; but this is not 
admitted as any exemption from active public service. There- 
fore, they demand, first, an education which shall fit them for 
this sphere, and an admission to schools and colleges of men, 
and all the dignities and preferments annexed to these, at 
present, close foundations. Next, they claim political rights, 
not only the liberty of voting, but access to every public office. 
This naturally implies an assertion of equal fitness with men 
for every calling, clerical, professional, legal, medical ; and for 
every art or craft they may incline to. “Let them,’ exclaims 
Margaret Fuller, ‘ be sea-captains if they will.’ It is needless 
to add, that in social life all ideas of subjection are boldly dis- 
carded. Especial stress is laid on the rights of property. No 
‘woman shall forfeit her independence of action by marrying. 
She shall be at liberty to earn money by any calling, lay or 
clerical, she may choose, and her earnings shall be skochately 
her own. The idea of obedience is, in fact, wholly disowned, 
as an antiquated figment ; for submission to reason, which they 
substitute in its stead, proceeds from an entirely different prin- 
ciple from obedience to authority ; the first is submission to self, 
the last to another. Woman is henceforth to be a ‘ self-sustaining 
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py toe power.’ Nor does she want male advocates to support 
all these pretensions: Mr. T. W. Higginson thus sums up 
their case :— 


‘It would seem that, under the circumstances, the rising protest of 
American women, though it may annoy men, can hardly surprise them. 
I have chosen to begin with the consideration of education, because that 
is a point commonly conceded, and therefore a good fulcrum for the lever. 
But much more remains behind. It is not the sole grievance of woman 
that she has not even her full share of school-education. 

‘Nor is the complaint only, that any system of “ education” is utterly 
imperfect which provides for women only schools, and not functions, 

‘ Nor is it the whole of the grievance, that the employments easily ac- 
cessible to women are few, unintellectual, and underpaid. 

‘Nor is it all, that the denial of equal political rights being an absolute 
wrong, must necessarily be in many ways a practical wrong. Is not each 
individual, male or female, a unit Lenee God? Has not woman, equally 
with man, an individual body to be protected, and an individual soul to be 
saved? Must she not see, feel, know, speak, think, act, for herself, and 
not through another? We hear much said of the value of the “ franchise 
of a freeman,” say women; but why should Franchise belong to Francis 
more than to Frances, when the three words are etymologically the same, 
and should be practically so,—all signifying simply, Freedom? Nay, as 
things now stand, Frank may grow up a vulgar, ignorant ruffian, and 
Fanny may have the mental calibre and culture of Margaret Fuller or 
Mary Lowell Putnam,—the self-devoted energy of Dorothea Dix or Mary 
Ware: yet it will make no difference. The man must count as one in the 
State, the woman counts zero; a ratio, as mathematicians agree, of injinite 
inferiority. 

‘But this is not all. Nor is it all, that this exclusion is a thing dore 
without “the consent of the governed.” ‘The body politic (says the 
Massachusetts Constitution) is formed by a voluntary association of indi- 
viduals.” Accordingly, we think it a daring responsibility to hold a Con- 
stitutional Convention, or even to pass a Liquor Law, without a popular 
vote thereon. When was the popular vote taken, in which women relin- 
quished even the rights conceded to them by their English ancestors? At 
any given moment there is probably a clear majority of women over men 
in this commonwealth. Have this majority consented to their present 
subjection? No, they have had no opportunity to consent; they have 
never been asked; they have only acguwiesced, as the black majority in 
South Carolina acquiesce, because that very subjection has made them 
both ignorant and timid. 

‘ Nor is it all, that we lose the services of the purest half of the human 
race from our public offices. Not one of these admirable women, whom 
I have just named, may have a direct voice in legislating for a hospital or 
a prison; not one of these accomplished ones can have a place in even 
a school-committee ; to say nothing of those grander cares of state, which 
were yet freely granted to Elizabeth of England and to Maria Theresa. 

‘Nor is it all, that female labour thus loses its guarantee of protection, 
which political economy has always recognized as an important feature of 
free institutions. “To give energy to industrial enterprise,” says one 
American writer, unconscious of the covert satire, “ the dignity of labour 
should be sustained; the franchise of a freeman should be granted to the 
humblest labourer who has not forfeited his right by crime. In the re- 
sponsibilities of a freeman, he will find the strongest motives to exertion. 
Besides, so far as Government can by its action affect his confidence of 
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a just remuneration for his toil, he feels that a remedy is put in his hands 
by the ballot-box.” Indeed, John Neal asserts that the right of suffrage 
is worth fifty cents a-day, in its effect upon the wages of male labourers, in 
this country. But where are all these encouragements for women? 

‘Nor is it all, that with the right to labour, all the other rights of 
woman, as to person and property, are equally endangered by this ex- 
clusion from direct power. 

‘ For the great grievance alleged by all women who make complaint of 

ievances is this,—that all these details are but part of a system, which 
ies at the basis of all our organizations, assumes at the outset the in- 
feriority of woman, merges every married woman in her husband, and 
imposes upon every single woman the injustice of taxation without repre- 
sentation ;—symbolical of the general fact, that she incurs most of the 
responsibilities of freedom, without its rights,’ 

* * * + 

‘ The protest cf women, therefore, is not against a special abuse, but 
against a whole system of injustice; and the peculiar importance of poli- 
tical suffrage to woman is only because it seems to be the most available 
point to begin with. Once recognize the political equality of the sexes, 
and all the questions of legal, social, educational, and professional equality 
will soon settle themselves. 

‘It is not to be denied, that the subject is coming rapidly into dis- 
cussion, and bids fair to be ably handled. On the one side are the 
reports of three large and estimable “‘ Woman’s-Rights Conventions,” in 
Worcester and Syracuse, together with a series of ten tracts by the same 
indefatigable band of agitators. On the other side are the fixed observances 
of Church and State.’—Woman and her Wishes, pp. 14—16. 


Thus far Mr. T. W. Higginson, Minister of the Worcester 
Free Church. Theodore Parker, a name too well known for 
the advocacy of infidel opinions, but here designated Minister 
of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society, takes the same 
line of argument : — 


‘The Family, Community, Church, and State, are four modes of action 
which have grown out of human nature in its historical development; they 
are all necessary for the development of mankind—machines which the 
human race has devised, in order to possess, use, develop, and enjoy their 
rights as human beings, their rights also as men. 

‘ These are just as necessary for the development of woman as of man, 
and as she has the same Nature, Right, and Duty as man, it follows that 
she has the same right to use, shape, and control these four institutions, 
for her general human purpose and for her special feminine purpose, that 
man has to control them for his general human purpose and his special 
masculine purpose. All that is as undeniable as anything in metaphysics 
or mathematics.’ 

* + * * 

‘ I rejoice at the introduction of women into common schools, academies, 
and high schools; and I thank God that the man who has done so much 
for pu lic education in Massachusetts, is presently to be the head of 
a college in Ohio, where women and men are to study together, and where 
a woman is to be professor of Latin and Natural History. These are good 
signs. 

‘The business of public lecturing, also, is quite important in New 
England, and I am glad to see that woman presses into that,—not without 
success, 
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‘The work of conducting a journal, daily, weekly, or quarterly, woman 
proves that she can attend to quite as decently, and as strongly, too, as 
most men. 

‘ Then there are what are called the Professions,—Medicine, Law, and 
Theology. 

*‘ The profession of Medicine seems to belong peculiarly to woman by 
nature; part of it, exclusively. She is a nurse, and half a doctor, by 
nature. It is quite encouraging that medical schools are beginning to 
instruct women, and special schools get founded for the use of women; 
that sagacious men are beginning to employ women as their physicians. 
Great good is to be expected from that. 

‘ As yet, I believe, no woman acts asa Lawyer. But I see no reason 
why the profession of Law might not be followed by women as well as 
by men, He must be rather an uncommon lawyer who thinks no feminine 
head could compete with him. Most lawyers that I have known are 
rather mechanics at law, than attorneys or scholars at law; and in the 
mechanical part, woman could do as well as man—could be as good a con- 
veyancer, could follow precedents as carefully, and copy forms as nicely. 
And in the higher departments of legal work, they who have read the plea 
which Lady Alice Lille made in England, when she could not speak by 
attorney, must remember there is some eloquence in woman’s tongue 
which courts find it rather hard to resist. I think her presence would mend 
the manners, of the court—of the bench, not less than of the bar. 

‘In the business of Theology, I could never see why a woman, if she 
wished, should not preach, as well as men. It would be hard, in the 
present condition of the pulpit, to say she had not intellect enough for 
that! 1 am glad to find, now and then, women preachers, and rejoice at 
their success. A year ago, I introduced to you the Reverend Miss Brown, 
educated at an Orthodox Theological Seminary ;—you smiled at the name 
of Reverend Miss. She has since been invited to settle by several congrega- 
tions of unblemished orthodoxy, and has passed on, looking further. 


For purposes of their own, these gentlemen claim a new 
field for women. They know that the movement party amongst 
them would further their own views, while the conservative 
element in the sex would on principle remain quiescent, and 
thus the whole weight of women, as a political engine, would 
be on their side. Mr. Parker wants women to be preachers, 
public theological teachers, because he knows the majority of 
women who would undertake these offices, would be opposed to 
dogmatic religion. We will not venture to quote the train of vital 
doctrines which he is confident women would discountenance, 
mixing with these, however, opinions which we are accustomed 
to call Calvinism, but which he affects to trace to monks and 
celibates. ‘ Why,’ he exclaims, triumphantly, ‘ you could not get 
‘a woman that had intellect enough to open her mouth to preach 
‘these things anywhere.’ ‘ Women think they believe them, 
‘ but they do not.’ From which we only gather that he is full 
alive to the fact that the preaching ladies would be at odds wit 
their sisters who think it their duty to be in subjection and 
learn at home. Of course it would be the same in politics, 
Nevertheless, as men, they cling to the old, feminine, gentle, 
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yielding, we may almost say, dependent idea of woman. They 
assert a difference between the sexes, and feel that difference 
a charm. -We have seen how Mr. Higginson indulges in 
compliments to Miss Lucy Stone’s soft voice, ‘an excellent 
thing in woman.’ Elsewhere, in recording a school contest 
between boys and girls in the field of conic sections, he finds 
pleasure in drawing a contrast between the personal charac- 
teristics of the combatants. ‘I have seen delicate girls, whose 
slight fingers could scarcely grasp the huge chalk bullet.’ 
This picture of graceful weakness enhances the pleasure of the 
triumph. There is still something to patronise and defend. 
He would not have cared for the success of these young mathe- 
maticians so much had they been formed in the mould of those 
female guards of the ‘ Princess,’ the — 

‘ Eight daughters of the plough, 

Huge women blowzed with health, and wind, and rain, 

And labour; each like a Druid rock,’ 

And Mr. Parker betrays the same predilection for a contrast 
of mental qualities in analogy with the differences of physical 
conformation. ‘I think man,’ he says, ‘ will always lead in 
‘ affairs of the intellect, of reason, imagination, understanding,— 
‘ he has the bigger brain; but that woman will always lead in 
‘ affairs of emotion, moral, affectional, religious,—she has the 
‘ better heart, the truer intuition of the right, the lovely, the 
‘holy ; and further on he betrays the old notion of man’s 
more comprehensive vision. Man’s moral action he calls a sort 
of general human providence; ‘ woman’s moral action is more 
‘ like a special human providence acting without general rules, 
‘ but caring for each particular case.’ 

But these assertions of a difference, however cautiously as- 
serted and accompanied by compliment and eulogy, are dis- 
tasteful to the ‘ women’s-rights women’ of every land, and 
rejected as a covert assumption of superiority; and justly, for, 
veil it as carefully as you will, there lies this assumption under- 
neath. The authoress of ‘ Remarks on the Education of Girls,’ 
quotes the last ge from Mr. Parker as showing that he is 
still behindhand. It is education alone, she assures us, that 
makes the difference, and not till the ‘ special’ view is exploded 
will women exercise their full influence on the moral well-being 
of the world. This lady, too, will acknowledge no sisterhootl 
with ‘ delicate girls’ and ‘ slender fingers.’ She adduces the full 
physical development of Madame Grisi in her maturest years 
as the = type of womanly grace, and on this head appeals 
to Mary Wollstonecraft, who may well indeed be set forth as 


the unflinching champion of the cause in all its bearings, and 
as such her views demand some distinct mention here. 
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On whatever field the battle is fought, man is with the foun- 
dress of the sect the aggressor—the natural enemy of woman. 
Especially is she awake to the treachery of ail the ordinary forms 
of gallantry and politeness (what she calls ‘the insolent conde- 
scension of protectorship’) as insidious chains and golden fetters. 
‘I lament that women are systematically degraded by receiving 
‘ the trivial attentions which men think it manly to pay to the 
‘ sex, when in fact they are insultingly supporting their own supe- 
‘riority. So ludicrous do these ceremonies appear to me, that 
‘I scarcely am able to govern my muscles, when I see a man 
‘ start with eager and serious solicitude to lift a handkerchief or 
‘ shut a door, when the /ady could have done it herself had she 
‘ only moved a pace or two.’ ‘I do earnestly wish to see the 
‘distinction of sex confounded in society.’ A few more of 
her vigorous defiant sentences will not be misplaced here. 
* « Educate women like men,” says Rousseau, “and the more 
‘ they resemble our sex, the less power they will have over us.” 
‘I do not wish them to have power over men, but over them- 
‘selves.’ ‘I presume that rational men will excuse me for 
‘ endeavouring to make them (women) to become more mascu- 
‘line and respectable. Indeed, the word masculine is only 
‘a bugbear.’ ‘I love man as my fellow, but his sceptre, real 
‘or usurped, extends not to me.’ ‘Men have submitted to 


‘ superior strength to enjoy with impunity the pleasure of the 
‘ moment,—+tomen have only done the same ; and therefore, till it 
‘is proved that the courtier, who servilely resigns the birthright 
‘ of a man, is not a moral agent, it cannot be demonstrated that 
‘woman is essentially inferior to man, because she has always 
‘been subjugated.’ ‘ ve the female mind by enlarging 


‘it, and there will be an end of blind obedience.’ ‘ Connected 
‘with man as daughters, wives, and mothers, their (women’s) 
‘moral character may be estimated by their manner of ful- 
‘ filling those simple duties; but the end, the grand end of 
‘ their exertions, should be to unfold their own faculties, and 
‘acquire the dignity of conscious virtue ;’ and so she dismisses 
what she calls ‘the prevailing opinion that woman was created 
‘ for man.’ ; ; 

Apparently, no woman had as yet realized her ideal, there- 
fore her contempt of her own sex is as freely expressed as her 
a and suspicion of ours, and with the same forcible 
anguage; and as men are charged with the desire to render 
women ‘ gentle domestic brutes,’ so women who submit to such 
treatment are told in very plain, unvarnished language, how 
disgustiig themselves and all their virtues are to her. ‘Gen- 
‘tleness is abject ;’ ‘ docility is a spaniel-like affection;’ patience, 
docility, good-humour, flexibility, are virtues, she assures them, 
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incompatible with any vigorous exertion of the intellect. The 
‘ obedient wife,’ they are told, makes an ‘indolent mother,’ and 
a ‘meek wife, a foolish one.’ The ‘ divine right of husbands’ 
is boldly contemned, and pictures are drawn and illustrations 
given to show the fatal consequences of indulgence in obedience, 
meekness, submission, and the whole train of weak, mawkish, 
and dependent virtues. 

She was ready, in fact, to fight the battle of equality on the 
principles of abstract reason, desiring fair play and no favour. 
She disdained the weapons of her sex, looked forward to 
the time ‘ when women will resign the arbitrary power of 
beauty,’ and discarded, nay, even loathed, every pretty wile. 
The coquetry of dress she abhorred; would not think so ill of 
her sex as to believe it possible they were born with a love for 
dolls in babyhood, and fine clothes in youth: this was one of 
the monstrous charges brought by men against a nature that 
they had ruined, degraded by their tyranny, and narrowed by 
a corrupt education. 

This is a line we can understand; defying man’s power 
and rejecting all compromise: it is followed, we have seen, 
in main points by the Convention of Syracuse, and also 
by our own countrywoman in her ‘ Remarks.’ But there is 
@ more imaginative school of these energetic spirits, who claim 
more than an equality, who wish to be the equals of men in all 
social and civil rights, and yet to be the objects of their tender- 
ness, protection, and solicitude. Margaret Fuller, plain and 
personally unattractive as she was, exacted her dues as a 
woman with all the tenacity of those of her countrywomen 
who make no other claims than what are termed ‘ the privileges 
of their sex.’ Those attentions that were despised by the pure 
reason of Mary Wollstonecraft, were indispensable to her 
comfort and self-appreciation. Nor did she disdain the ‘bor- 
rowed charm that dress supplies.’ Her female dis¢iples com- 
placently record the magnificence of her toilette on certain 
show occasions. She would have fully approved of the gor- 
geous hues in which Tennyson decks his female academics :— 


*Incolours gayer than the morning mist.’ 


And this poetical aspect of the movement, in which women 
leave the Sodceticns of severe logic, and, scorning any notion 
of compact, or exchange of one advantage for another, p all 
in their eager fancy; and aspire to a future, wherein their sex 
shall possess more than their present feminine influence, and 
equal man on his own ground, leaving him no exclusive sphere,— 
this view of their claims brings us to another work on our 
list, the Romance of ‘ Bertha and Lily,’ wherein we find the 
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‘ceming woman’ pictured forth with many circumstances of 
picturesque effect, and designed for universal sway: — 
‘ This is such a creature, 

Would she begin a sect, might quench the zeal 

Of all professors else; make proselytes 

Of who she but bid follow. 

How, not women? 

Women will love her, that she is a woman, 

More worth than any man; men, that she is 

The rarest of all women.’ 


The authoress is a mystic and transcendentalist, and her 
heroine embodies these qualities or opinions, and is an eclectic 
of the freest pattern. All forms of worship and belief, Pagan, 
Protestant, Catholic, Rationalistic, are hers by turns, and the 
personages of the story, who are living in an American village 
in the west, with a railway passing through it, are so elevated 
and glorified by her presence amongst them, that supernatural 
visitations and mysteries of all sorts are as common with them 
as the engine’s whistle and its accompanying puffs of steam. 
There is a spiritual child.in the story, after the pattern of 
American novels; but ‘ Eva’ and the ‘ Pearl’ of Mr. Hawthorne 
are creatures of gross flesh and blood compared to the ‘ Lily’ of 
this story. Yet, through these absurdities there shines out 
much shrewd observation, and sometimes good sense, though 
this is a commodity quite alien from the design and conduct of 
the story. The principal characters are this Bertha, a woman 
transcendently intellectual and beautiful, of an age nearer thirty 
than authors often venture upon. But this maturity is neces- 
sary not only for the plot, but to support the dictum of the 
party, that female beauty does not attain its height till that 
age. With regard to her previous history, we are early in- 
formed in her own language, that she has ‘ overstepped partial 
relations ;’ and again, that she has found ‘the past rough, because 
‘a great soul must learn to know its power from a great expe- 
‘rience.’ In fact, a disgraceful stain attached ray outh, 
which would have disabled her for a heroine in less liberal eyes, 
but was thought needful as a protest against existing prejudice. 
At the opening of the book we are allowed this insight into her 
journal :— 

‘ Batam I happy? I ask again. Not quite. Now, however, I am‘ fit 
for happiness. Now I am worthy of love. Yes, that is it; I am unselfish, 
I am truthful, I am courageous, I am individual, I am wise. Yes, I feel 
that I am all these, in a degree according to my capacities. I have sor- 
rowed, but am not embittered. The largest life should bring the noblest 
love, and yet I prefer my single blessedness above all things. : 

‘ As these thoughts passed through my mind, I loosened my long hair, 


and sat up and drew the glass to me, and took a clear inventory of my 
charms. A pale clear complexion, regular features, a bust and arms that 
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I dare call beautiful, small feet and hands: “ This is well,” I said. “I hope 
never to grow old. ‘ Thou hast the dew of thy youth,’ is the most beau- 
tiful of benedictions, and youth is in the soul.” ’"—Bertha and Lily, p. 19. 

There is another lady, ‘ Julia,’ designed to be the type of the 
‘feminine,’ which involves with this authoress all that is flirting, 
flippant, selfish, pretty, and fascinating. The hero, pourtrayed 
with a good deal of cleverness and some humour, is the pastor of 
the village ; and we presume is the authoress’s type of man, for he 
ones bets at the last, after being in love with both ladies 
all through the book. We beg to disown him as our represen- 
tative, yet feel obliged for the portrait, as frankly significant of 
the ulterior designs of this party — our sex, and of the 
position they hope to reduce us to. This ‘milk-sop of a parson,’ 
as he is candidly designated by one of the characters of the 
piece, recognises his subordinate place by slow degrees, As 
where he writes :— 


‘1 find so many pe and opinions of mine, which I had conceived 
to be well-grounded principles, melting away under the intuitive traths of 
Bertha, that I begin to think a clear, true woman, one of God's oracles, 
whose utterances are to be treated most reverently. I am having strong 
doubts as to the immaculate superiority of men to women. Tey are far 
holier than we, I am sure, The truth is, Bertha has a way of taking the 
conceit out of man—entirely a way of her own.’—ZJ#. p. 45. 

And his own weaker intellectual organization, lamented in such 
confessions as the following,—‘ My sensibilities are too pre- 
‘ dominant, they weaken and distress me,’ elicit her reproofs; 
‘ Ernest, you are not self-poised, you are lacking in courage.’ 
On the whole, however, the relative position of the parties 
suits each equally weli, which we find well stated in Bertha’s 
journal, just before the denouement :— 

‘ The one who answers to our thoughts is ours. Ernest penetrates to 
the very soul of my speech, and answers thereto. He grows a OR 
Shapived man-child when in my presence, and he does not know that only 
‘love can effect this.’—Jé. p. 257. 

The course of the book exhibits faint pek on Ernest’s 
part against this female supremacy. As a popular and orthodox 
:sbeengge” he ventures feeble remonstrances against her hetero- 

oxy. She had made him adopt and domesticate in his par- 
sonage two pauper children, and they are discussing their 
training :— 

* “ You have named the paupers’ pew. Did you ever think, Ernest, what 
an infamous thing it is in the house of God? But tell me if -you are quite 
certain what you will teach these children.” 

‘ « Why, what I preach every Sunday from the pulpit, to be sure.” 

*« You are quite sure you are seething a gospel there?” 

‘ I wasn’t sure of any such thing. I was preaching just what my pre- 
decessors had done; I was doing no more, int no less, 

‘ “« If you had been bred in the Episcopal Church, you would be teaching 
them the Thirty-nine Articles, like the forty stripes save one of the ancient 
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discipline! but as you belong to the Dissenters, you will addle their poor 
brains over free will and predestination, and all the rough-shod trampings 
of Calvinism !” 

*“ Bertha! you quite unsettle my life with your heresies. I will do 
away with the paupers’ pew in Beech Glen at once! I am ashamed never 
to have thought of it before ; but as for these doctrines—” 

‘ “ You will consider them, Ernest,” said Bertha, with perfect simplicity, 

‘Upon my word, Bertha begins to be very disagreeable. She talks to 
me as if I were a stupid boy. I have to remember that I have passed 
through collegiate and theological honours, and am regarded as fully com- 
petent to the office I fill. Somehow she sees behind all these considera- 
tions, and presents me a glass before which they all fade quite away, and 
I see a simple, majestic image of divine truth. But it is disagreeable to be 
made to feel this at the bidding of a woman,’—ZJb. pp. 49, 50. 


Considering their objection to theology, the yearning of 
these ladies for the preacher’s office is something remarkable, 
The question is a good deal discussed between Bertha and 
Ernest. On her first settling, a wealthy and independent woman, 
in ‘ Beech Glen,’ she abstains from going to church on the 
ground of the excessive dulness of sermons; but Ernest’s voice 
and manner reconcile her to the practice, though she early 
asserts her right, in her argument with ‘ the Deacon,’ to occupy 
the pulpit herself. On her concluding with the Quaker plea, 
‘There is neither male nor female,’ we find the following 
comment :— 

* As Bertha uttered this, in her clear musical voice, with exquisite into- 
nation, her serene face, radiant with her inward convictions, I felt that a 
woman thus inspired must be a more effective expounder of truth than 
a preacher of our sex is likely to present; but I confess to a repugnance 


also. I trust in God exvy has no place in my mind—but I will look to 
it,’—Jb. pp. 41, 42, 


As his convictions strengthen, we are left to infer that he 
feels men have had their turn, and that his office was slipping 
from him :— 


‘It is now Thursday night, and I have no sermon written, and feel very 
much as if I never should be able to write another. Everything has been 
said worth saying upon the doctrines I preach; and as for daily life, why, 
my people are savagely virtuous. I do not know where to catch them 
tripping. I can’t preach at them for the life of me. As I look down from 
the pulpit, the array of respectable, moral, dull faces is appalling to me. 
Every well-ironed cravat looks like a barricade; the stiff waistcoats, and 
long, tight silk boddices, are so many shields and cuirasses to ward off the 
sharp arrows of conviction. The people say morning to me, piously, 
and speak of the weather with a sort of religious unction, and declare 
things are better than we deserve.” My predecessor in Beech Glen has 
left nothing for me to do. He has so swathed, balsamed, and glued them 
into orthodoxy, that they are perfectly mummified therein ; now they 
need somebody to poke them, as I have seen, when a boy, the keepers in 
a menagerie stir up the lions with a long pole, whereat the beasts would 
fetch a great yawn and lie down again. I must get the deacon waked up 
for the sake of an example.’—/é. pp. 55, 56. 

c 2 
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Bertha probably thought so too, but from her stand-point of 
calm superiority she would not willingly wound his self-love, 
and, like all great minds, desired rather the reality of power 
than the show of it. She therefore thus delicately seeks his 
cooperation, when, towards the close of the volume, her plans 
are matur.d:— 


‘ Bertha now proposed that a small chapel, or whatever I might choose 
to call it, should be built near the junction, for the purpose of instruction. 

* * T could wish,” said Bertha, *‘ once a-week, or oftener, to meet our 
people here. I will prepare readings, or lectures, upon such themes as 
shall best provoke thought and culture. And you, Ernest, will you not aid 
me—aid our women to think, feel, and act as women should, when so much 
of the world’s destiny lies at their mercy ?” 

‘ 1 winced after my old fashion. This looked like an encroachment upon 
my prerogatives, and seemed to imply also that my people needed teaching 
beyond aa I was imparting to them. I think I reddened. I know I 
looked foolish; for the mean feeling in the soul, however disguised, will 
impart itself to the face. But Bertha went on with a serene sweetness. 

‘« In the pulpit the clergyman is not altogether free. He is confined to 
a round of prayers and labours, that often have little effect in elevating or 
ennobling his people. I desire this little temple to be a spontaneous 
offering to God, where the form shall be more or less elaborate, as the 
spirit of true worship is realized within us. I would have it decorated with 
flowers. I would have it sacred to all that is pure and beautiful. No man 
or woman should enter it with foul feet, or desecrate it by a spit.” 

‘I smiled, and Bertha opened her eyes in her earnest way. 

. ' . You will make your little temple holier than our place of worship,” 
said. 

‘“ Assuredly I would. It must be dedicated to the deepest sentiment 
of truth and beauty. The speaker must present the best example of taste. 
Ernest, I would not have even you enter this temple in the every-day suit 
of black, with a slight tinge of rust.” 

* I reddened again, but Bertha did not see it. 

‘ « But I would have you wear a robe of lawn, for I am persuaded that 
in elevating a people, the dress of the teacher is of no mean import.” 

‘ And so, under the shadow of a mountain, grew a lovely temple designed 
by Bertha—a sort of portico, consisting of colonnades surrounding a circular 
building, terminating in a dome, through which the light entered, softened 
by gut glass, A delicate stand, like the unfolding of a white. scroll, 
faced with crimson, composed the speaker's desk, leaving the person in full 
perspective, while vases filled with flowers ornamented the shafts and 
niches of the wall. 

‘ When all was completed, Bertha, at the close of the Sabbath exercises, 
with my permission, explained her plan to the people. There was much 
staring, some whispering, and attempted tossings of the head, amongst the 
feminine portion of the congregation; but the calm earnestness of Bertha 
at length allayed prejudice, and I had the mortification to see that her 
lectures were better attended than my own. Women had learned to un- 
derstand somewhat of the pure, unselfish nobleness of her character, and 
sought her teachings from a genuine interest. She taught them botany, 
horticulture ; she suggested new modes of industry, improvements in house- 
keeping, in dress ; she gave them higher subjects for thought, and encouraged 
them to question her, Soon old and young, men and women, learned to 
prepare eagerly for Bertha's days in the pretty rotunda; indeed, nothing 


. . ‘ eg” 
could be more picturesque than her audience, .in their improved costume, 
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gurlanded with flowers, and their faces wreathed with conteut.’-—Jd. pp. 
191—193. 


Unwillingly is the Pastor forced to own woman’s greater 
fitness’ for the teacher’s office, but candour compels the ad- 
mission :-— 

‘ Bertha has done more in a few months than I have done in years of 
labour. She has seemed to pour oil upon the troubled waters of Beech 
Glen, and all has become not only peaceful but harmonious, 

‘ All this is well for the — ; but how for me, who should have done 
this lovely work myself! I am ill at ease. * 

‘ Bertha is the true genius of Beech Glen. She sees into the souls of 
ethers. She does not wait for others to move first; but, no matter how 
great the wrong, her clear voice and wise counsel are freely imparted, and 
the evil disappears, —J6. p. 194. 


We must not dwell on this fond picture of what is to be, for 
we are not reviewing a romance, but d:scussing what may be 
regarded as a political movement. There is, however, a com- 
parison between the ideal women of the piece, in the shape of 
two portraits from the fluent pen of the hero, which, with some 
abridgement, are worth extracting, as exhibiting the two con- 
trasted types of woman as she should be; the first as she is 
supposed to be most pleasing to the vanity of man, the other as 
she harmonises with the aspirations of her own sex :— 


* Julia is a full beautiful woman— 


* Not too wise nor good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 

She imparts a charm to the simplest thing. She breathes an atmosphere 
of poetry about her, a soft, lovely repose—and yet it is not repose. I 
would be the hero of some castle of Indolence, with her by my side, smiling 
and weaving melodies, and floating in curves never wearying to the senses, 
She multiplies my thoughts ; she —s my fancy ; she gratifies my self- 
love. I am not sure but half the love, so called, arises from the gratifica- 
tion of this egotism. We love a woman, not because she is a noble or 
beautiful creation in herself, but because this self-love of ours receives no 
check through her. 

‘I am not miserable at the uncertainty of a return on the part of Julia, 
now that I stand in true relations with myself. I am sure that a nature 
80 exquisitely sensuous as hers must cover a deep passionateness ; but her 
character is so flexible, and her “ variety” so infinite, that I grow glad in 
beholding her. * * * * * * 

‘ While I thought these things, I tried to think wherein the beauty of 
Bertha consists, but I cannot do it. She is wondrously beautiful; but 
it is of a kind that recedes and shades into something so intangible 
to the senses, that I cannot tell how nor what it is. I would call her 
serene. I would say that she stands a queen in the soul of nature, 
not as part and parcel of her. I would say nothing could detract from 
her sublime self-hood. Time will but ennoble her, Sickness stands 
aloof and rebuked before her. Poverty cannot touch her. She is herself 
—she is sovereign to all that breaks down and mars the integrity of 
others. I recall the scene in the church, but Bertha outlives all that is 
hurtful, Ab! so gloriously does she bear her cross upward, that it has 
become a crown and sceptre. The thorn precedes the cross—the cross 
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presages the crown. Let me but kiss the hem of thy garment, Bertha. 
Let me but know that I am not contemptible in thine eyes. I follow thee 
afar off,’—Jd. pp. 179—181. 


No style ever betrayed more clearly the female hand than 
does every page of this story ; yet it joms in the general aim of 
the movement—or we should. say of the movement’s female advo- 
cates—in asserting an absolute sameness of duties, and of moral 
and intellectual qualities in the two sexes. Bertha is a nonde- 
script—neither man nor woman can properly claim her ; but she 
is designed to represent all manly excellences, and a great deal be- 
side, and also to be without all strictly feminine qualities, She has 
no fellowship with those whom she designates as the ‘ household 
women, fair, limited, and submissive.’ And from the mystic 
and ideal to the most matter-of-fact of the party, the same 
assumption and repudiation is evident. Whatever qualities 
have been fondly dwelt upon as the peculiar charm of woman’s 
nature, these Amazons rudely disown for themselves, and dis- 
card for their sex. 

Take, for example, the theological Grace of Faith. An inborn 
sentiment of devotion, an implicit uncavilling reception of divine 
truths, an aptness to believe, a readiness of trust, an awe and reve- 
rence of the unseen, an unquestioning surrender of the heart and 
affections, a spirit of self-sacrifice consequent on this realizing of 
things not seen as yet: these have hitherto been esteemed qua- 
lities of woman’s religion, so far as she is religious. Her part has 
been not to argue, but to believe, and to show forth the fruits 
of a lively, undoubting faith, ‘holy both in body and spirit.’ 
And men, whom the necessities of controversy may force, not 
without risk to themselves, into an opposite course, leading 
them to exercise reason upon the deep things of God, and to 
pry into mysteries before which angels veil their faces, have 
thought themselves gainers by the presence among them of a 
simpler, intuitive, child-like faith, maintaining the sanctities 
of religion amidst those who might otherwise lose their awe of 
creeds and doctrines, and forget them as actuating principles in 
the business of investigation and defence. 

But this is a position which has always been peculiarly offen- 
sive to the pretensions of this school of aspirants; and the 
parade the right of an independent exercise of the reason on all 
subjects, the most inscrutable and awful, with an audacity which 
is rarely found equalled in the rival sex, whom the inherited 
experience of many failures may teach a little reticence of 
expression. The foundress of this sect, in controverting the 
statement that woman was made for man, which she would not 
believe though an angel from heaven were to assure her of it, 
expresses herself thus:—‘ Having no fear of the devil before 
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‘my eyes, I venture to call this [her disbelief] a suggestion of 
‘reason.’ And inher chapter on ‘ Duty to Parents,’ she equally 
disregards any obligation which reason does not enforce. ‘The 
‘absurd duty too often inculcated of obeying a parent only on 
‘ account of his being a parent, shackles the td and prepares 
‘ it for a slavish submission to any power but reason.’ Margaret 
Fuller, a more attractive specimen of the school, discusses all 
questions of faith with the same air of absolute trust in her own 
understanding, and of superiority to every revelation, though 
possessing belief in certain facts in such guarded formulas as 
‘ I believe tx my own way,’ insuch and such truths. ‘I will not 
‘ loathe sects, persuasions, systems,’ she says, ‘ though I cannot 
‘ abide in them one moment, for I see that by most men the 
‘ are still needed.’ But we need not go on to prove a point which 
will be obvious enough to all who have followed us so far. 
Again, modesty, as it betrays any colouring from their sex, 
they carefully eschew. A purity that fears contamination from 
the contact, or mention, or bare ane ae 00 of evil, is with them 


a very weak and cowardly virtue. If it may not be put to the 
proof of a little rough usage, they can see no use nor purpose 
in it. As the authoress of the ‘Remarks’ expresses it, ‘If 
‘women be as pure in nature as they are invariably repre- 
‘ sented, they will act on pollution like chloride of lime.’ And 
again, ‘ Excessive timidity is not purity.’ ‘ Children,’ says 


Mary Wollstonecraft, ‘I grant, should be innocent, but when 
‘the epithet is applied to men or women, it is but a civil 
‘term for weakness.’ Margaret Fuller we find commended 
for having no ‘false shame; and certainly she never con- 
fined the subjects of her conversation or speculation within 
feminine limits. Bashfulness and shamefacedness, those graces 
whose livery is a blush—the whole family of timid, shrinking 
instincts—are affirmed or implied on all hands to be the fruits of 
ignorance ; they are weaknesses which keep women from exer- 
cising proper control or influence in the world. They can have 
no good in them, because they fade and lose their bloom if 
exposed continually to the rude touch of evil. Now, the 
modesty which alone they will acknowledge as part of the 
mntheakio’ woman’s nature, is a bolder, more actively aggressive 
quality, haling all evil and impurity before the light of day, 
and the scrutiny of impartial reason ; that being analyzed, and 
its root fully investigated, it may then, if found guilty, be judi- 
cially condemned ; a process which men, however enlightened, can- 
not yet desire to be carried on at their own hearthstones. 

Again, constancy has hitherto been unanimously regarded as a 
virtue. The only question has been which sex may lay the greatest 
claim to it, and women have eagerly asserted their superiority. 
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But these modern ladies deny that there is any superiority in 
the matter, and are on the whole anxious to disclaim constancy 
as a womanly grace or instinct. They will have men understand 
that they must not hope to be beloved in the new era, beyond 
the moment when they are regarded as the highest ideal of 
excellence that has yet been encountered. ‘ At present,’ says 
oue, ‘a mistaken ication, a narrow, uncultivated mind, and 
‘ many sexual prejudices, tend to make women more constant 
‘than men.’ Margaret Fuller, in her cool account of Made. 
George Sands, who is notoriously not. constant, says—‘ She 
* needs no defence but only to be understood, for she has bravely 
‘ acted out her nature, and always with intentions. She 
‘might have loved one man permanently, if she could have 
* found one contemporary with her, who could interest and 
‘ command her throughout her range; but there was hardly a 
‘ possibility of that for such a person.’ And we find it stated 
in ‘ Bertha,’ ‘we must love the highest representative of the 
‘ ideal that comes across our path, let the former loves be what 
‘they may.’ When Julia begins to detect that her lover's 
deepest heart is Bertha’s, and sounds her on the subject, that 
sybil replies :— 

‘« Ah, Julia, life is very mysterious, I wait patiently for God's truth 
in me. I would say to my lover, if there is one in the world to awaken a 
higher life in thee, any angel to breathe to thee a better revelation, go; 
God forbid that I should be ahindrance. I would send him on from angel 
to archangel if I could, It is true, I may hold back the throbs of my 
poor anguished heart lest it break. I may breathe softly lest the heart- 
strings rupture—but what then? I would give him a God-speed to the 
very gates of heaven, though I myself sink down into some dim valley, and 
shed unavailing tears—tears that would scorn to call him back. He has 


passed out of my sphere, just as I might have passed out of his.” ’—Jd. pp. 
240, 241. 


To say the least of it, a very unsettling theory, and, should 
this school gain ground, opening an alarming vista of uncer- 
tainty in the marriage relation, to all who have not the 
magnanimity to believe themselves the highest ideal. Nor, 
alas! can we speak of these views as mere theory. Already in 
our own country, amongst the few, we trust, that hold them, 
they are bearing their natural fruits, as all theories on so vital 
a point must very soon do. One case of open-defiance to the 
laws of God and man, notorious enough to have reached many 
of our readers, was begun and justified on the lady’s part, and 
is persisted in by all concerned, on this identical train of reason- 
ing. And as these several virtues are disowned, and many more 
in their train, such as obedience, meekness, humility, so certain 
womanly glories and privileges are rejected, as incompatible with 
the main end of emancipation. In claiming the larger sphere of 
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the world as their own, these women willingly resign the lesser 
dominion of household and home, and disparage and invade with- 
out scruple the wife’s and mother’s rights a office. One main 
end of the ‘ Vindication of the Rights of Women,’ is to persuade 
them that the sentiment of warm, devoted, conjugal affection, all 
‘ exclusive affections,’ prevent women fulfilling the duties of their 
station with dignity, by preoccupying and narrowing the mind. 
Bertha takes up her abode in the house of an old dependant of her 
family, though fully aware how disagreeable her presence is to 
his wife, whose existing and valued ‘ rights’ are thus summarily 
treated, while she is occupied in gaining others for her for 
which she had no taste or desire :-— 


‘I spoke in this wise: “ My dear Mrs, True, you mistake me alto- 
gether. I only wish to help you in thought, as well as many ways. I ant 
quite alone in the world, and could wish to pass the rest of my life with 
the only person whom I have found true im his very soul, as is your 
husband, and he knows more of me than any person living, has been very 
faithful to me, and I am grateful to him beyond expression.” 

‘ As I said this the tears came to my eyes, an anwonted thing for years. 
Defiance took up my unlucky words—* Yes, and so you come here to 
make unhappiness between John and me.” 

*« Woman!” said I, but she went on,— 

‘“ Yes, John thinks you’rea saint on earth, though I’ve never seen you 
pray i and he thinks there’s nobody like you under the sun; and so I, his 
awful wife, am made to feel sneaking where you are. Oh! if it wasn’t 
for my religion, I should die.” 

‘ The miserable petty thorn! I cried to myself. Will the world ever 
behold a race of women—true women, deserving the name? No wonder 
men are base and mischievous, nursed at such a fountain. If I could have 
my way, I would insist that women, now, at this moment, weak and in- 
effective as they are, should be admitted to all the burdens of legislative 
responsibility, that they might be brought to feel their lack of noble 
culture, and thus set themselves in earnest to amend. While these 
thoughts swept through my mind, and kept me silent, Defiance went on, 
in a sharp whining voice, uttering all sorts of absurdities.’—J. pp. 31, 32. 


The sacred rights of maternity are in the same way invaded, 
and women are to exchange their control over their own children 
for a vote in the legislature. 

‘ Bertha was right. The mother is not the best teacher to her children, 
in the present aspect of society. She is exhausted with the pangs of 
maternity. She is oppressed and servile with much bearing, as was Leah 
—her children fret and annoy her—whereas the teacher should be calm, 
cheerful, self-sustained. The child ceases to love the mother because of the 
perpetual interdict—the “do not” of the household law. A few gene- 
rations of children, reared under the “do thou” of the new covenant, 
would transform the whole social aspect.’—Jd. p. 46. 


The rights, too, of the matron are infringed in the same way. 
She is denied authority over her sex. Young women are pro- 
moted over her head. Mere girls are assured that everything 
depends upon them ; that they must look into the present laws 
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concerning women, with a view to a truer union between 
husband and wife, ‘ because all points connected with this 
‘subject are the legitimate interests of young women; it 
‘depends on them to mould public opinion on this point.’ 
(Remarks, p. 15.) We need not run through the other advan- 
tages renounced in the same cause: the tenderness which is 
the due of those who acknowledge dependence, the immunity 
from many of this world’s most anxious troubles, the small 
pleasures, the light relaxations, and gentle amenities which 
make home cheerful, and for which there would be no time and 
no patience in the new order of things: all these are sacrificed 
without a thought, for the sake of fighting the noisy battle of 
life side by side with men—doing their work, joining in their 
occupations, sharing their rights. 

We have said that our sympathies go rather with the 
American portion of the present movement than with our own, 
a sympathy, it need hardly be explained, which belongs not to 
their demands, but to their existing position. It may surprise 
those accustomed to regard America as the land of freedom, 
emancipated by its newness from old-world prescriptions and 
vested rights, to be told that in no country of the civilised world 
do women occupy so subordinate a place in the institutions of 
their country as in America; in no country are social habits 
so much opposed to their legitimate influence. For ourselves, 
we hold that the women of America are to be pitied. In that 
land of absolute political equality, with the word ‘ liberty’ for 
ever sounding in their ears, and where there are none of those 
subordinate degrees of power as in the old world, which teach 
all people, male and female, to be patient at exclusions of which 
every one has his share, they find themselves with no political 
existence, absolutely excluded from public affairs, their exist- 
ence as part of the body politic ignored. In the perpetual 
pother of public interests and political agitation they keep 
silence ; they have no voice, public or private; while ‘ every 
hearth’ in England, we are told, ‘is a little parliament,’ and each 
household here is keenly and warmly interested in public events. 
Mr. Emerson informs us that in America ‘the female politician 
is unknown,’ and Mr. Higginson makes the same admission :— 

‘ It is said that women are not now familiar with political affairs. Cer- 
tainly they are not, for they have no stimulus to be. Give them the same 
motive for informing themselves, and the natural American appetite for 


newspapers will be developed as readily in women as in men.’—Woman and 
her Wishes, p. 19. 


The history of America proper, it is true, does not include 
many generations, but it does great events. Surely it is the 
only history wherein women play no leading part, where they 
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have no place, where they are not named. There are women 
distinguished for genius and for literature; there are women of 
our day notorious for struggles against their insignificance of 
position, and for eccentric and often repulsive efforts to change 
this, to them, humiliating state of things; but there are no 
historical American women. There are no records of women 
exercising actual power, possessing popular acknowledged weight; 
and we much doubt if they are in the way to get it, whatever 
theorists and modern philosophers may say. For is not society 
in America too shifting and restless a scene for female influence ? 
Are the men who are engaged in perpetual party struggles, 
every year, almost every day of their lives, immersed in the 
ups and downs of politics, and thrown together constantly for 
these purposes, in a state for the slow, gradual, insinuating 
influence of woman? Much is said of the superior education 
of American women, of the vast range of science which their 
teaching leads them through, of the literature with which they 
are early imbued, and the languages in which they become 
adepts. In all these points it is insinuated that they are not 
unfrequently superior to their hushands and their brothers. 
But mere acquirements, the learning that may be attained 
before sixteen or eighteen, bring no great moral weight with 
them; it is not learning only, but learning joined with some- 
thing else, that brings influence. In some circles in England 
— especially the mercantile middle classes), the women 
evote more time to education, and are much more conversant 
with literature, than the men; but we do not see that their 
influence is greater in their own society or families for this 
difference in their favour. Such we apprehend to be the case 
in a wider sphere in America. The women read Dante and 
Goethe, and the men are occupied in business and politics, and 
trouble their heads with no language but their own. The 
attainments of their wives and daughters bring them no nearer 
to sharing this real power; there is no connexion between the 
two ideas. Some of them see this, and are willing to sacrifice 
accomplishments and elegancies for a place and a name. 

It is this place which the women of America seem to want, 
and for the want of which they are to be pitied. Mary Woll- 
stonecraft raved for a democracy, and attributed all the wrongs 
of her sex to an hereditary monarchy. She never made a 
= mistake. Democracy is essentially against a woman's 
egitimate influence. The great comedian of Athens, in his 
most offensive plays, the Ecclesiazuse and Lysistrata, connects, 
truthfully enough, the revolt of the Attic harem with the wildest 
periods of political anarchy. Woman’s rule, wherever we see it 
in due exercise, is itself a little kingdom. She has dependants and 
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obedient subjects for whom she makes laws, and in proportion 
as these are obeyed, and her rule acknowledged, does her 
kingdom prosper. Whether Margaret Fuller knew it or not, 
here lies the reason of the differences she discovers between 
the women of her own day and those of the old monarchical 
times, while her country still owned King George’s sway. 
‘ Women,’ she says, ‘ are now taught at school all that men 
‘are; they run over, superficially, even more studies, without 
‘ being really taught anything. When they come to the business 
‘ of life, they find themselves inferior, and all their studies have 
‘ not given them that practical good sense, and mother wisdom 
‘and wit, which grew up with our grandmothers at the spinning- 
‘wheel.’ These grandmothers ruled their households; but 
what kingdom has an American woman? where are her sub- 
jects? She married early, probably, and perhaps began her 
conjugal life in a boarding-house—an effectual blow to the 
wife’s domestic authority over her husband, her first subject. 
But if she takes house, where are her legitimate subjects, her 
servants, over whom, exercising a wise and beneficent control, 
—not er but directing—constantly acting in a superior 
capacity, she is learning the art of power? in America women 
are the victims of their servants, who disown the title, and with 
it the subjection. She has children, but from infancy the prin- 
ciples of democracy and restless liberty are at work to nullify 
the mother’s authority, or at least to remove them prematurely 
from it, and the whole practice of society is to make children 
independent of their parents. 

Let us illustrate and endeavour to prove these positions from 
various sources. We may appeal to some prejudiced ones, but 
they are matters of notoriety. The system of living in boarding- 
houses is taken for granted in all American pictures of manners. 
Mrs. Trollope thus expresses herself on the effect the custom 
has on the domestic influence of women :—‘ I can hardly imagine 
‘a contrivance more effectual for ensuring the insignificance of 
‘a woman than marrying her at seventeen, and placing her in 
‘a boarding-house.’ Then follows a history of a day at one of 
these places, concluding with the comment :— 

‘It is not thus that the women can obtain that influence in society 
which is allowed to them in Europe, and to which both sages and men of 
the world have agreed in. ascribing such salutary effects. It is vain that 
* collegiate institutes” are formed for young ladies, or that “ academic 
degrees” are conferred upon them. It is after marriage, when these 
young attempts upon all the sciences are forgotten, that the lamentable 
tmusignificance of American women appears.’—Mrs, Trollope’s America, vol. 
ii. p. 80. 

This lady’s lively strictures upon the little influence of women 
on society in America are probably in the memory of our 
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readers; we will not therefore adduce more from her pen. Nor 
will they have forgotten the troubles so graphically recorded by 
our countrywoman arising from the independent class of ‘ helps.’ 
American writers themselves are eloquent upon the evils of the 
present aversion to domestic service, as derogatory to their 
dignity, which characterises the poorer classes in America; 
and from all these we gather that the ladies of that country still 
suffer from the same inconvenience. Mr. Theodore Parker, as a 
theorist, argues that in the present advanced state of science 
American women have an immense deal of time upon their hands 
unemployed, and indulges in the following comparison between 
past and present :— 

‘ When all manufactures were domestic—when every garment was made 
at home, every web wove at home, every thread spun at home, every flecce 
dyed at home—when the husband provided the wdol or the sheepskin, and 
the wife made it into a coat—when the husband brought home a sack of 
corn on a mule’s back, and the wife pounded it in a mortar, or ground it 
between two stones, as in the Old Testament—then the domestic function 
might well consume all the time of a very able-headed woman. But now- 
a-days, when so much work is done abroad—when the flour-mills of 
Rochester and Boston take the place of the pestle and mortar, and the 
hand-mill of the Old Testament—when Lowell and Lawrence are two 
enormous Old Testament women, spinning and weaving year out and year 
in, day and night both—when so much of woman’s work is done by the 
butcher and the baker, by the tailor, and the cook, and the gas-muker, and 
she is no longer obliged to dip or mould with her own hands every candle 
that “ goeth not out by night,” as in the Old Testament woman’s house- 
keeping—you see how very much of woman’s time is left for other functions. 
This witl become yet more the case, Ere long, a great deal of lofty 
science will be applied to housekeeping, and work be done by other than 
human hands in the house, as out of it. And accordingly, you see that 
the class of women not wholly taken up by the domestic function will get 
larger and larger.’—TZhe Public Function of Woman, pp. 8, 9. 


As a theory, this is plausible. Indeed it would be true if 
women, freed from their household labours, were content to 
live on in the homely way necessary when all these cares fell 
upon them. But as it is human nature to rise in our desires as 
our facilities increase, as a taste for elegancies and luxuries will 
come with the wealth to obtain them, and as fashion is infectious, 
we find that the ambition of American ladies to equal in style 
of living their sisters of the old world, entails upon them the 
same amount of labour as before, only bestowed upon different 
objects, and without the same amount of help that formerly could 
be reckoned on. So far from its being a common idea that 
these labours are indeed lightened, the practical experience of a 
democracy tells quite a different tale. Mrs, Beecher Stowe is 
pathetic upon the loss of early bloom, and the ravages upon health 
and beauty, which the domestic toils of a modern American 
lady entail upon her:— 
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‘ There is one thing more which goes a long way towards the continued 
health of these English ladies, and therefore towards their beauty, and that 
is the quietude and perpetuity of their domestic institutions. They do not, 
like us, fade their cheeks lying awake nights, ruminating the awful 
question who shall do the washing next week, or who shall take the 
chambermaid’s place who is going to be married, or that of the cook who 
has signified her intention of parting with the mistress. Their hospitality 
is never embarrassed by the consideration that the whole kitchen cabinet 
may desert at the moment the guests arrive. They are not obliged to 
choose between washing their own dishes, or having their cut-glass, silver, 
and china left to the mercy of a foreigner, who has never done anything 
but field-work. And last, not least, they are not possessed with that 
ambition to do the impossible in all branches, which, | believe, is the death 
of a third of the women in America. What is there ever read of in 
books, or described in foreign travel, as attained by people in possession of 
every means and appliance, which our women will not undertake single- 
handed, in spite of every providential indication to the contrary? Who is 
not cognisant of dinner parties invited, in which the lady of the house has 
oviel successively as confectioner, cook, dining-room girl, and lastly, 
rushed up stairs to bathe her glowing cheeks, smoothe her hair, draw on 
satin dress and kid gloves, and appear in the drawing-room as if nothing 
were the matter? Certainly the undaunted bravery of our American 
females can never be enough admired, Other women can play gracefull 
the head of an establishment; but who, like them, could be head, hand, 
and foot all at once ?’—Suany Memories, p. 251. 


And again, writing from Paris, where she is visiting some 
compatriots, and admiring the smooth waxed floors as so suited 
to a hot climate, she asks if they could not be introduced into 
America :— 

‘L., who is a Yankee housekeeper, answered with spirit, “‘ No, indeed, 
not while the mistress of the house has everything to do as in America. 
I think I see myself, in addition to all my cares, on my knees waxing up 
one of these floors.” 

*“ Ab,” says Caroline, “ the thing is better managed in Paris; the 
frotteur comes in before we are up in the morning, shod with great 
brushes, and dances over the floors till they shine.” ’—Jdid. p. 509. 


These are her household cares, anxious, vexatious, absorbing, 
and yet so far undignified, that a wise woman will brood over 
them in secret, and say as little about them as may be. We 
have said that a mother’s authority over her children is more 
short-lived in America than elsewhere, and never so stringent. 
For this we adduce not one book or one opinion, but the 
universal literature of America. Every book or story written 
for the instruction of young people that we have seen—and 
America is peculiarly prolific of these—practically ignores the 
mother’s office, and teaches children to do without her alto- 
gether. They are all told to make themselves and each other 

ood and wise. The mother has no hand in it. Little mother- 
ess girls, with only their own sense to guide them, are the 
salvation of households. They are wise, expert little women of 
business. They buy and sell, and conduct affairs. They are 
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discreet in conduct, well-informed in mind, graceful in carriage, 
all without a mother’s training. Indeed, we cannot call to mind a 
single mother beyond the first few pages of an American child’s 
book, unless she happen to be an unwise one, whom the child has 
to reform. Jacob Abbot, author of ‘ The Mother at Home,’ 
has lately written a series of children’s books, ‘ The Franconia 
Stories,’ all based on this motherless principle of showing chil- 
dren how they are to train one another. Some of the children 
must have parents, but they never seem to presume to exercise 
any control, and the children do perfectly well without it. The 
parental office might seem a superfluity; and it cannot play 
the same part, it cannot fill the general mind, in a society 
whose literature makes this grand omission, as it does with us; 
and besides, the fact of the early dispersion and independence of 
the sons, and early marriage of the daughters, would necessarily 
and without design conduce to the same unfavourable results. 
In both cases the mother has lost her charge, and sinks in 
importance. 

Judging, then, not from observation, but from general report 
and from all these data, we see that the social position of Ame- 
rican women is not as noble and dignified as it ought to be, and 
that those who desire a change have some plea; though we 
believe the remedies they propose are neither practicable in any 
large sense, nor tolerable if they were. 

t is not a little agreeable to our patriotism to perceive the 
envy with which our institutions are regarded by these candi- 
dates for emancipation. We have queens, regents, peeresses. 
They have hunted through our archives, and find that women 
may be anything with us, and bring to light facts which we 
certainly did not know to be such before. In more than one 
document it is stated that women in England may be parish 
clerks; and it gives no small idea of the eagerness for office 
amongst our fair neighbours, that this apocryphal distinction 
should be so coveted and dwelt on. The following list, gal- 
lantly collected by Mr. Higginson, may, perhaps, open a new 
view of their privileges to the ladies whom we hope to class 
among our readers :— 

‘In England, “in a reported case, it is stated by counsel, and substan- 
tially assented to by the court, that a woman is capable of serving in 
almost all the offices of the kingdom; such as those of queen, marshal, 
grand chamberlain, and constable of England, the champion of Engiane, 
commissioner of sewers, governor of a workhouse, sexton [parish clerk}, 
keeper of the prison, of the gate-house of the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster, returning officer for members of Parliament, and constable, tlre 
latter of which is in some respects judicial. The office of gaoler is frequently 
exercised by a woman.” ’—Woman and her Wishes, p. 12. 


Going on to cite examples of noble dames in our chronicles, 
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who were champions, judges, sheriffs, a chamberlains, re- 
turned members to Parliament, and gloriously did what they 
pleased ; while, in America, it is pathetically proved that their 
public documents forget the existence of the sex altogether. An 
able commentator on American institutions remarks,—‘ In the 
‘Free States, except criminals and paupers, there ts no class of 
‘ persons who do not exercise the elective franchise. Women are 
‘not even a class of persons; they are fairly dropped from the 
* human race.’ 

We have stigmatized democracy as a form of government op- 
— to the influence of women : we believe Puritanism to be not 
ess so. Queen Elizabeth felt this, and kept it down. Knox set 
himself against the ‘monstrous regimenof women.’ Milton struck 
a blow, in his character of Eve, at the intellectual pretensions of 
the sex, and made her, even in Paradise, an inferior creature, a 
‘fair defect ;’ and for a hundred years and more this epithet 
expresses the universal sentiment ; veiled in the tender monitory 
gallantry of the Spectator, more scornfully and openly avowed 
by the poets, novelists, dramatists, and humourists of that age, 
and borne with apathetic submission by the sex itself, content 
with the extravagant homage paid to their beauty, and appa- 
rently resigning themselves for this equivalent to the reproach 
of frivolity, vanity, lowness of aim, and weakness of purpose. 
As far as the literature of an age shows its spirit, never was 
woman’s state and consequence in a Christian country at a 
lower ebb than in the eighteenth century. All their advisers— 
the moralists who devoted themselves to their amendment— 
thought another and inferior set of motives necessary for their 
very subordinate place and intellect, than were offered to men. 
Women were not to be influenced by a frank love of right and 
hatred of wrong, but by a code of lower morals, involving artifice, 
concealment, suppressions ; and unscrupulously recommending 
selfish interest and a desire for conquest as motives of action. 
When Mary Wollstonecraft denounces this class of teachers, she 
carries our sympathies wholly with her. It is incredible to our 
ears by what low inducements the preachers and teachers of that 
age sought to win women to a love of virtue. Fordyce’s Sermons 
formed part of every young woman’s library. There he addresses 
his country women, ‘smiling innocents,’ ‘ beauteous innocents,’ ‘the 
British fair, the fairest of the fair,’ recommending them to the 
practice of piety by such persuasions as these: ‘ Never, perhaps, 
‘does a fine woman strike more deeply than when, composed 
‘into pious recollection, and possessed with the noblest considera- 
‘tions, she assumes without knowing it, superior dignity and 
‘new graces; so that the beauties of holiness seem to radiate 
‘about her, and the bystanders are almost induced to fancy her 
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‘already worshipping amongst her kindred angels.’ This same 
divine also tells his fair and youthful disciples—for it is evident 
he would own to no other—to regulate their health and physical 
development solely with a view to what is admired by the oppo- 
site sex. ‘ Men of sensibility desire in every woman soft fea- 
‘tures and a flowing voice, a form not robust, a demeanour 
‘delicate and gentle.’ Such passages as these reconcile us very 
cheerfully to the use assigned to this moralist in the ‘ Rivals,’ 
where Lydia Languish is preparing her room for company :— 

*So so, now lay Mrs. Chapone in sight, and leave Fordyce’s Sermons 
open on the table.’ 

‘Iucy. O burn it, Madam; the hair-dresser has torn away as far as 
Proper Pride. 

‘lydia, Never mind—open at Sobriety.’ 


’_Dr. Gregory, in his Legacy to his Daughters, advises them : 
‘Be ever cautious in displaying your good sense. It will be 
‘thought you assume a superiority over the rest of the company. 
‘But if you happen to have any learning, keep it a profound 
‘secret, especially from the men, who generally look with a 
‘jealous and malignant eye on a woman of great parts and a 
‘cultivated understanding.’ On which we find this just com- 
ment: ‘If men of real merit,’ as he afterwards observes, ‘ are 
‘superior to this meanness, where is the necessity that the 
‘behaviour of the whole sex should be modulated to please 
‘fools?’ But this was a level to which women were deliberately 
condemned, though they are consoled by the assurance that ‘ the 
‘power of a fine woman over the hearts of men, and of men of 
‘the finest parts, is even beyond what she can conceive.’ This 
‘power,’ not over herself but man, is the great aim set forth; for 
this every art and dissimulation was to be practised, for this 
woman was always to seem to be something different from what 
it was her nature to be. Rousseau followed in the same track. 
The celebrated women of the day took up the strain—Mrs, 
Piozzi, Madame de Stael, Madame de Genlis. ‘ Maiden medi- 
tation fancy free,’ ‘the step of virgif liberty,’ were charms not 
appreciated by that narrow, triflingjand artificial generation ; 
and though, doubtless, innumerable women were doing their 
duty in all dignity and simplicity because it was their duty, yet 
the historical aspect of the women of the period was universally 
tinctured and lowered by these debasing motives of action. 
Puritanism and the licence that succeeded it were alike opposed 
to the sex’s just influence; but the earlier ages of Christianity 
were free from this jealousy. Then high motives were acknow- 
ledged, though they might be mistaken ones, and women were 
allowed a sphere independent of man, and were reverenced in 
it. Men never talked of ‘woman's rights,’ it is true, but 
NO, LXXXIX.—N.8. D 
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wherever they saw zeal and power working in a sacred cause, 
they owned the inspiration, and submitted as willingly to a 
woman’s guidance as to a man’s, if they were satisfied only that 
the impulse came from on high. Their poets delighted in the 
embodying of courage, wisdom, strength, and power, in woman’s 
form. In chivalry, their knights endured defeat from a feminine 
hand. Proud barons submitted themselves to a woman’s rule, 
and female saints were accepted by the Church as guides and 
teachers. ; 
We can well imagine a sentiment of envy amongst the 
Theresas and Britomarts, the ‘ great Matildas’ of the new world, 
as they survey the position of great-minded women in the 
despised dark ages and its abhorred feudal system. These women 
by no self-assertion, only because greatness was acknowledged 
as a heaven-sent gift peculiar to neither sex though modified 
by it, attained a place which these female aspirants pant and 
strive for in vain. When will the Church yield them such 
homage? when will their decisions be received by men with such 
submission as we find accorded to a medieval saint ?— 


‘ What dignity of rank, what eminence of genius, what pride of learning, 
did not yield lowly and devout homage to the meek Hildegard? Pope 
Anastasius writes to her, his beloved daughter in Christ, to beseech her 
prayers and those of her sisters on the mountain of S. Robert, near Bingen. 
_—_ Adrian writes to her to confirm her in her good resolutions unto the 
end, 


Pope Eugene and Alexander the Third also wrote to her. Arnold, 
Archbishop of Mayence, writes to her, the devout virgin and abbess, not 
doubting the gifts of God, and asking her prayers, that by their assistance 
his days may pass in the fear and love of his Creator. A multitude of 
Bishops from all countries, even from Jerusalem, as also the innumerable 
monks, philosophers, and learned masters from Italy and France, wrote to 
her in terms of humility, begging her prayers, and desiring to have the 
consolation of her mystic and angelic salutations; to whom her answers 
breathe a solemn strain of prophetic counsel, which announce in no dis- 
guised tone the need of amendment in which some of them stood, Thus 
to Arnold. Archbishop of Mayence, she says: ‘“ Wherefore do you hide 
your face from God, as if in perturbation of your angry mind? For I do 
not offer —. words from myself, but according to what I behold in 
that living light; so that often what I desire, and what my will does not 
seek, is shown to me in a manner which constrains me to see it.” Her 
answers are always received in a spirit of humility and penitence. Rudolph, 
the Bishop of Liege, writes to her as follows: “In great distress of mind 
and body I have desired to write to you, because I greatly need the 
clemency of God, whom I acknowledge I have offended and irritated by 
innumerable evils. Therefore, beloved sister, since I know that God is 
truly with you, I beseech your sanctity by His mercy to stretch out a hand 
to me in this distress. Be it your care by devout prayers to withdraw me 
from negligence, and in answer to me write whatever has been shown to 
you from that unfailing and living light, to awaken my sleep. May the 
most merciful God grant that I may receive consolation from your writings, 
and that by the help of your intercession I may attain to the last mansion 
of eternal quiet !’—Ages of Faith, book viii. p. 63. 
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Even without the higher gifts of S. Hildegard, a pious woman 
some thousand years ago had only to cause her confessor to brick 
her up in her cell in some populous place, leaving her no outlet 
upon the world than her small window; and to this window 
would flock the devout of every sex and condition, to receive her 
instructions, to profit by her teaching, and to emulate her ex- 
ample, with a deference which Dr. Antoinette Brown might 
hope for in vain in all her circuits of preaching. It is true that 
the medizval confessor in one case of this practice suffered death 
from the Huns, which shows at first sight an advantage on the 
side of the modern Doctor, till we reflect that, beyond all doubt, 
deriding Huns are not wanting from her congregations, vexing 
her spirit without procuring her the glory of canonization after 
her decease. 

The modern school are, as a body, esprits forts; yet it is alone 
on the principle of faith that women can ever obtain this coveted 
respect and wider field. ‘The male dictum which so offended 
the ladies of Syracuse, that the ‘physical element rules the 
world,’ will universally prevail where the higher principle is not 
acknowledged. But women have always been allowed an un- 
limited range of action; no work, no honours have been deemed 
unsuited for or above them, where men have recognised in them, 
whether rightly or wrongly, evidences of an inspiration, an 
express call, or even the lower inspiration of genius, in admira- 
tion of which we find the universities of the middle ages pressing 
their honours upon distinguished women. 

‘Who can enter the solemn halls of Padua,’ writes Mr. 
Kenelm Digby, ‘ without being reminded of Helena Piscopia 
‘Cornaro, that fair, illustrious, and holy woman, clad in the 
‘habit of S. Benedict, who possessed a perfect knowledge of the 
‘Spanish, French, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic lan- 
‘ guages, who was a poet, theologian, an astronomer, and who 
‘was admitted doctor in philosophy in that university? It was 
‘in obedience to the will of her father, in whose house she 
‘resided, though always wearing the monastic habit, that she 
‘consented to this act, which by its publicity and singularity 
‘wounded her exquisite sense of what belonged to the retiring 
‘modesty of her sex!’ ‘ All ordinary kinds of glory have been 
‘reaped by our family,’ said her father; ‘nothing remains but 
‘ this surpassing honour, which shall be ours on your compliance.’ 
‘I obey you,’ replied the saintly daughter, ‘ but I feel that it is 
‘making the sacrifice of my life.’—(Ages of Faith, vol. vi. p. 76.) 
Celebrated men from all parts of Italy assembled to hear the 
exercises attendant on these ceremonies, which Helena accom- 
plished to the delight and astonishment of all present; but her 
words proved prophetic, she died after receiving the laurel crown. 

In our own less impulsive age it is the same; amongst those, 
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at least, not tied down by either of the jealous principles we have 
mentioned. For Puritanism still shows its original bias in 
denouncing any departure in women for any purpose from the 
ordinary routine of domestic duty, even though it he to shield 
the orphan or to tend the wounded and the dying. But to men 
obeying their natural impulses, there is still a glory and a fasci- 
nation round woman's heroism, genius, or self-devotion, as 
having in them something heaven-born and divine. Doubtless 
there are broad distinctions between this state of feeling and 
that recognition of equality of sphere demanded from mankind by 
these propagandists. It is because they are exceptional, and 
therefore indicative of some sacred or extraordinary influence, 
that men’s enthusiasm is roused by unusual displays of energy 
and power in women; and success must crown these unusual 
efforts (as evidences, as it were, of a mission), to justify the effort 
being made. A woman who undertakes a man’s office and fails 
in it, who gives up her own retired sphere to bungle in a public 
one, will have no sympathy from any class of men. Such as 
seem to encourage them now for their own purposes appeal to 
these exceptional cases, affecting to assume that they will 
become common ones; but impartial minds have intuitive per- 
ceptions on the subject, against which all the battery of the most 
elaborate theory thunders in vain. 

And this natural sentiment of mankind is supported by that 
‘appeal to the Bible,’ of which the ladies of the Convention were 
so apprehensive. Ranging through various dispensations and 
modes of life, as a simple record, as legislating, instructing, 
admonishing; the subordination in which their physical inferiority 
places women, and which is universally taken for granted, is 
never in the Sacred Page assumed as an argument against 
freedom of thought, independence of action, or the highest 
efforts of heroic daring. Milton's Eve is certainly no embodi- 
ment of womanhood as we find it pictured in the Bible. The 
good wife there has ‘claims’ which she will not forego, and 
which the husband is divinely taught to submit himself to. ‘In 
all that Sarah hath said unto thee hearken unto her voice,’ are 
words which convince us that the wives of those patriarchal 
times held no timid or uncertain place in the social economy, 
that their rights were clearly defined and universally acknow- 
ledged. Nor do we find in the ages when angels conversed with 
men, that women were either excluded, or excluded themselves, 
from that high intercourse, after the pattern of her whom the 
ie of Democracy and Puritanism sets forth for the example of 

er sex, and who left the presence of Raphael, because 
‘ Her husband the relater she preferr'd 


Before the angel, and of him to ask 
Chose rather.’ 
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On the contrary, it would seem they were sometimes chosen to 
receive supernatural communications rather than men, from some 
superior fitness in themselves for the revelation, apparently for 
a simplicity of faith which preserved them from servile mortal 
fear. As where Manoah’s wife has to encourage and strengthen 
her husband by arguments against which his terror had blinded 
him: for he had said to her,— 

‘We shall surely die, because we have seen God. But his wife said to 
him, If the Lord were pleased to kill us, he would not have received a burnt- 
offering and a meat-offering at our hands, neither would he have showed us 
_ these things, nor would as at this time have showed us such things as 
these. 

Nor were all the godly women of old formed in one mould of 
‘soft attractive grace ;’ they had individual characteristics as 
sharply defined and varied as men. They did not say to their 
husbands,— 

‘God is thy law, thou mine,’ 


but felt personal responsibility. If needs were they ‘ put them- 
selves forward,’ as the phrase now runs, and did a man’s work 
when called to it, wisely and effectually. But powers thus vigo- 
rously exercised and acknowledged on all hands, never inspired 
them with any ambition permanently to change or even enlarge 
their sphere. They did not despise their appropriate work 
because they could succeed, and were even occasionally divinely 
appointed to labour beyond it. Under the Gospel dispensation, 
however, there may not unlikely have been dawnings of another 
spirit. §. Paul’s sharp admonitions to the Corinthian women 
seem to indicate this. Born in the bondage and subservience of 
heathenism, and suddenly admitted to the liberty of Christ, it 
would appear the female converts in the first rapture of emanci- 
pation were disposed, as all enthusiasts are, to disregard the 
teaching of nature, and to assume permanently and as a right 
a place in the Church for which their sex unfitted them: and by 
this assumption gave cause for the stringent and repressive 
enactments which have since guided the Church, as the most 
direct legislation on the subject which the Bible furnishes. It 
was when the gifts of the Spirit were most freely poured out, 
and sex and condition seemed alike disregarded in these miracu- 
lous dispensations, that men needed to be taught anew the 
sacredness of the primary laws of our being, and that the moral 
teaching of nature was as much the will of God, and as such to 
be our rule and standard, as the visible workings of His power ; 
that the new dispensation was to be interpreted by the old, and 
that, whatever might appear to those dazzled by the present 
glories, there was no real contradiction possible between the two. 

And here we seem brought down to the question of the 
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practical use of the present inquiry, which, as far as we are 
concerned, is simply to ascertain how far these primary laws and 
subsequent dispensations, how far the teaching of nature and 
grace, are followed out in the present social condition of one half 
of the human race, seeking to confine the subject to our own 
country, as being the scene of our especial interest and know- 
ledge. ‘The complainants appeal to certain rights which they 
consider themselves to have as possessing certain faculties and 
aspirations; they acknowledge no natural subordination and no 
laws of sex, only the dictates of unassisted reason, and, what is 
termed, the law of each separate person’s being—an expression too 
often in its application interpretable into a privilege inherent in 
every individual to obey the instincts of a fallen nature whatever 
they may be; a theory, of course, subversive of all morality, and 
striking at the root of social order. We, on the contrary, as 
believers in God’s Word, acknowledge an external law, approved, 
it is true, by our highest reason, but not subject to its decisions, 
a law which we are bound to obey because it is written with the 
finger of God upon our consciences, and because our nature is so 
created that true happiness depends on the obedience; and we 
believe in a Revelation which not only instructs us in the history 
of our human nature, but dictates the spirit in which we are to 
receive its communication, not allowing cavil or question. To 
us so believing, the word ‘rights,’ as belonging to any human 
being, is apt to sound arrogant; not, of course, that we would 
deny that men have rights relatively to one another—no truth is 
more certain or more important ; the denial of it is the basis of all 
tyranny. ut in the sense in which the word is used, it is car- 
ried beyond this social idea, and seems to constitute a claim not 
only upon man, but upon God, to whom we owe duties, but can 
make no demands. And, in fact, the persons who adopt the 
word as their cry, do as a body refuse the appeal to the written 
word and divine ordinances, except that which they hold most 
divine and alone unanswerable—the conclusions of their own 
reason. ‘Thus, before we know what the rights claimed are we 
are disposed to suspect them, from the spirit of defiance to all 
authority, human and divine, with which they are started; and 
the conduct of the inquiry does little to allay our suspicions. 
It is heady and highminded, disparaging woman’s more obvious 
sphere, despising and even vituperating such of the sex as will 
not join the ranks of the disaffected, and the whole tone in 
violent contradiction of that spirit which men have agreed to 
reverence and admire as their ideal of feminine goodness. 

But when we see persons acting against their nature, and in 
opposition to what we have hitherto supposed their characteristics 
—when we thus, for instance, find women departing from their 
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ordinary rules of conduct, and exchanging that conservative 
practical good sense which we have always thought a feminine 
attribute, for the new, untried ground of theory, for extravagant 
assumption, and argument founded on abstract reasoning, it 
becomes necessary to inquire into the causes of the phenomenon, 
and to ascertain, before we apply indiscriminate blame, whether 
there may not be some social injustice pressing hard on certain 
tempers—some fault of position giving reasonable ground of 
dissatisfaction, and perhaps at the root of these discontents. That 
such social injustice does exist in America, depriving woman of 
her natural weight and influence, we have endeavoured to show 
while adducing local causes fur the evil; may there not be errors 
in our social economy, producing, though in a less degree, unfa- 
vourable results ? 

The party in England have published (as furnishing argu- 
ments for their cause) ‘a brief summary of the English laws 
concerning women,’ showing especially the loss of all independ- 
ent rights of person or property suffered by the wife. It is 
the married woman who, according to this view, is the victim of 
injustice. She ceases to exist, and great point is laid on this 
legal disappearance from the human family, this absorption into 
another stronger being, as though a degradation of which the 
victim must be always conscious. We are far from denying 
that where the husband grossly fails in his duty, and casts aside 
all respects, he is enabled to play the tyrant to terrible purpose, 
and yet keep within the limits of the law. Something has been 
done to protect women of the lowest class from a husband’s 
brutality ; something has no doubt still to be done to relieve 
women in a higher position from this worst of all oppressions. 
But no man can ill-use his wife and retain his place in public 
estimation; he cannot make his wife miserable without, at the 
same time, himself being held contemptible or odious. Public 
opinion is dead against him. No impartial observer of English 
society can say that the position of the English wife is affected 
by these exceptional cases, or show that anything ie wanting as 
a general rule to her dignity, honour, or happiness. No other 
country can be pointed out, where woman, including in herself 
the offices of wife, mother, mistress, and director of social inter- 
course, has a nobler sphere for the exercise of her faculties, or 
stands higher in the respect of mankind. 

According, however, to those legal tests of woman’s position, 
that of the unmarried woman is the most satisfactory. ‘ A woman 
‘ of twenty-one becomes an independent human creature, capable 
‘ of holding and administering property to any amount ; or if she 
‘ can earn money, she may appropriate her earnings freely to any 
‘ purpose she thinks good. Her father has no power over her or 
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‘her property. - But if she unites herself to a man, the law im- 
‘ mediately steps in, and she finds herself legislated for, and her 
‘ condition of life suddenly and entirely changed. Whatever age 
‘ she may be of, she is again considered an infant—she is again 
‘under reasonable restraint. She loses her separate existence, 
‘ and is merged in that of her husband.’ All this is true enough, 
but there are laws of feeling prior to laws of the land; and it 
is by those natural estimates that the question of the most ag- 
grieved is truly decided; and we believe, whatever quarrel may 
be found against certain laws, that the real blame of what is 
amiss rests with public opinion, and that the sufferers are not the 
married, on whom our enactments are supposed to press so hard, 
but these same independent and comparatively free single women. 
Women always have been, and, it is no bold prophecy to say, they 
always will be, more dependent on public opinion than men ; and 
this great power does certainly interfere to depress single women 
as a class, and withhold them from a free, natural development 
into usefulness and honour. The term applied to them is one 
of disparagement, from which too many women have shrunk, and 
sacrificed all that was best worth living for, from dread of being 
called an old maid. This is an old tale, and a very trite com- 
— but a name would not have the influence it is acknow- 
edged on all hands to have, did not public opinion contribute to 
the formation of the character it holds up to derision, by con- 
demning women of mature age, if they would keep their 
station to a life of indolence. 

One difference between male and female nature is a natural 
love in women for occupation: we do not say hard or repulsive 
labour, but work. The curse upon labour was not spoken to 
them, and this immunity—if we may call it so—is typified in 
the different uses by the two sexes of this very word. A 
woman’s ‘ work’ is her pleasure, her refreshment, without which 
her most unrestrained hours would miss some of their charm. 
She applies it to light, easy, manual occupation. A man’s ‘ work’ 
is his duty, the sweat of his brow. His repose comes after it is 
over. Thus, even an industrious man spends some hours of every 
day doing nothing; his wife finds something for her hands to do 
all the day long. In youth and girlhood this necessity finds 
ample indulgence in light, graceful employments ; in the culti- 
vation of accomplishments—even, it may be, in what so dis- 
gusted the high-minded American young lady, ‘making pretty 
things’ for herself and her friends to wear. —Then commonly comes 
marriage, and the more responsible occupations of mature life 
succeed naturally, leaving no void. But if a woman does not 
marry, the time comes when accomplishments are acquired, or 
given up, when they cease to be a pursuit filling much time, 
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when light employments lose some of their grace, when ‘ pretty 
things to wear’ should not occupy the mind of the wearer, 
when graver cares and weightier occupations would become her 
well; and from these public opinion, with one or two excep- 
tions, debars her. She is expected and required to tend the 
sick and feeble amongst her own relations; the task ‘ to smoothe 
the pillow of declining age’ is hers, and she may devote 
her energies to the poor, and she is happy and honoured 
in both these occupations; but beyond them she cannot em- 
ploy herseif in practical absorbing employment, without losing 
caste. Even if she be comparatively poor, in narrow circum- 
stances, her family would rather she continued the prey of 
little cares, and be forced all her life to small shifts, than that 
by any occupation, even that of tuition, she enlarged her income. 
Any occupation, in trade or official service, such as her brothers 
pursue, would sink her in the social scale. If she would stand well 
with her acquaintance, and be acknowledged by them, she must 
not attempt to earn money. Whatever her energies or capa- 
bilities, she would better please her relations, those on whom her 
comfort depends and her affections rest, by remaining inactive, 
than by turning them to any profitable account. Literature 
may be held an exception ; but it can neither be regarded seri- 
ously as a paying occupation, nor thought of simply as some- 
thing to do without more express qualifications. Thus, that 
industry which we have spoken of as a feminine characteristic, is 
denied free action, or left to prey upon itself. And all personal 
peculiarities, which a busy life would keep under just as the 
cares of married life keep them under, are left to develop, and 
become unpleasing exaggerations in uncongenial leisure. This 
is an evil—if it be granted to be an evil—which no laws can 
remove. Any change must be gradual. It is difficult even to 
those most alive to it to propose a remedy; for society is so 
complicated a body, every detail of it so depending on every 
other, that changes in it always seem practical impossibilities. 
Yet the fact of a class of intelligent human beings condemned 
to inactivity in a busy community—not because their nature 
chooses idleness, nor because society fosters and respects them for 
it, but because gentility requires this self-immolation—is at least a 
just subject for penn Sem and inquiry. The question of nun- 
neries, sisterhoods, and the like, is not relevant here. These 
imply a vocation which few can be supposed to have, and society 
would indeed be a loser if its best, most self-devoted, able, 
genial single women, were withdrawn from their natural sphere, 
and collected into compact organized bodies. Nor does what 
we say apply to rich persons. Money always secures respect 
enough, and, what is better for this argument, it gives some- 
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thing to do. A single woman of independent fortune has a 
place in society, and may be an important and influential 
member of it. We are speaking for that class, be it large or 
small, whom we need not further define, towards which society 
has always been most hard and unsympathising, and who are 
legislated for in its parliament without being allowed represen- 
tatives or a voice. 

We need scarcely say we are not advocating for ladies, single 
or otherwise, an admission to the learned professions. We do 
not desire to see them preachers, doctors, or lawyers ; indeed, 
our own sex furnishes more than enough in all these de- 
partments, and the principle of self-defence comes in. We 
cannot doubt, however, that society might be so organized, with 
a view to the capabilities and powers of its members, as to find 
suitable employment for all. Nor are we bound to believe any 
acknowledged evil necessary, because we cannot suggest a sure 
remedy. 

The heaviest complaints of oppression, however,—to return 
to the grievances which form our subject—are made on the 
condition of married women. The law does not forbid spinsters 
earning money, nor keeping it when earned; but in the other 
case the wife earns money, it is said, for the husband to spend. 
The law will not allow her a separate purse. She has nothing, 
and can have nothing, of* her own; and cases of great hardship 
are adduced, both in England and America, where a woman’s 
hard-won money supports the husband in disgraceful extra- 
vagance. All these evils are laid to the blame of the Jaw. 
But does the law do more than acknowledge that great primary 
law of the marriage state, ‘they twain shall be one flesh ?’— 
and could it interfere and make provision for imprudent, ill- 
advised, and worldly marriages, and secure the wife from the 
natural consequences of a bad choice, whether made for her or 
by herself, wilfully or in ignorance, without weakening the 
strength of that most sacred tie in all cases, and impairing the 
impression of unity of interests, so essential to perfect unity of 
thought and feeling? No law can prevent an unfortunate 
marriage being the utmost evil that can befal a woman, though 
‘it could certainly mitigate some of its consequences. But the 
knowledge of a careful protection, by the law, of pecuniary 
interests, might encourage recklessness of choice, and might 
also remove some salutary checks on the indulgence of temper, 
discontent, and the whole train of matrimonial miseries. Other 
countries are adduced—France, Turkey, Hungary—where the 
laws of property are much more in favour of the wife; but we 
believe facts would fully show that in those countries marriages 
are neither so happy nor the wife so honoured and so secure as 
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in our own. But leaving the question of the disposition of 
inherited property, great point is made, as we have said, of the 
right of married women to the uncontrolled use of their own 
earnings, on the supposition that women of the higher classes 
might find time, in addition to their household cares, to pursue 
some regular employment or profession. Mr. Parker especially 
instances preaching and the practice of medicine as suitable 
occupations for the mistress of a family. And other American 
authorities are rejoicing that the law has its female advocates. 
These peculiar pursuits sound as yet impossible extremes to 
English ears; but they are some amongst many means of 
earning money ; and itis on this pecuniary ground alone that we 
now object to the suggestion. We believe that any additional 
encouragement to married women to devote themselves to earn- 
ing money would be an evil. 

It is very well for men intent on a theory to suppose, that 
because in some things the labours of women are lightened, 
therefore the mother and mistress of a family has indefinitely 
more time at her command than was formerly the case. We 
assert confidently, with no fear of contradiction from any com- 
petent to judge, that there is now, as there always has been, 
and we doubt not always will be, occupation for all the best 
energies of even a gifted woman in the due performance of her 
conjugal, maternal, household, and social duties; and also that 
no household is conducted as well as it might and ought to be, 
where a woman’s best powers are not devoted to her husband, 
her children, and her home. We say her best powers—all that 
is most choice, gifted, and original. If there is any part of 
herself that she withholds from these claimants, and devotes to 
some other purpose; if there is any channel for exertion and dis- 
play for which she circumscribes and curtails her home efforts ; 
if she is ever tempted to keep her second best for home, in order 
to lavish her affluence and freshness elsewhere, to weary herself 
in another service, and bestow only her worn-out energies on 
this smaller scene; if she ever suffers other spheres of so-called 
duty to interfere with the highest excellence she is capable of 
in these primary obligations; or if she allow talent and genius 
to tempt her into regarding as drudgery the work nature and 
Heaven have laid out for her,—she betrays her trust, and errs 
fatally in that very article of duty most paramount and essen- 
tial, And what a temptation to this error does the suggestion of 
an independent calling and separate interests offer! No doubt 
talent and genius, power of any kind, are designed for as wide 
a field as they can occupy, without forsaking this central point 
of home; and cases of gifted women will occur to every one, 
who have furthered the interests of their family while benefiting 
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a wider circle; but these must always be exceptions, and a 
woman’s home concerns so entirely spread over her time that 
there must always be some danger of occupations wholly dis- 
tinct, isolating and detaching her from them. For these ‘ home 
concerns’ take a wide range, extending with the rank and posi- 
tion, not to speak of what are most commonly understood by 
maternal and household duties ; the wife is the regulator of social 
intercourse ; the small cares of society devolve upon her; she has 
to cultivate acquaintances and to cement friendships, for her 
husband’s present enjoyment, and her children’s future benefit. 
She is also her husband’s almoner; the poor of her own parish 
or near neighbourhood should be personally known to her, for 
she cannot help them wisely without a knowledge of their cha- 
racter and circumstances; and when all these daily duties are 
attended to, we ask Mr. Parker where is the time for writing her 
Sunday sermons or visiting her patients, and are these to be her 
first consideration or her second? One or other, we venture to 
say, must go to the wall. Of the two it had certainly better be 
the sermon; but in reality we suspect that, in most cases, the 
public ministrations would gain the day. Seriously, in the 
perfect theory of a family the wife ought to have nothing to 
do with earning money. We know that in an imperfect state 
of things no perfect theory can be carried out, and we are quite 
willing to allow that in innumerable cases this ideal perfection 
must be abandoned; but we feel certain that in every model 
family that at this moment occurs to our readers, of whatever 
class, the wife is not what is called the bread-winner,—she has 
nothing whatever to do with this department. She is the econo- 
mist, the wise dispenser, the manager, the money-spender of the 
family ; and whenever she gives up these important offices to 
be merely one of the providers, she gives up her headship, and 
sinks into an inferior and less responsible office. 

We have already touched upon the danger of the new system 
in the intellectual classes. But the poor may be supposed 
under a different law, and certainly where the rate of wages is 
too low, women do seem sometimes compelled to degenerate 
from managers into labourers. But, even here, the advantage we 
believe to be in most instances doubtful, and half her wages lost 
in the confusion and waste that reigns at home. In manufac- 
turing districts, where the wages are higher, this is visibly the 
case. How many of the instances of deformity and disease 
amongst children may be traced to their mothers’ having left them 
to the care of others while they went to work! and even where 
she has her work at home we have seen similar ill consequences, 
especially in sedentary employments, in which the children can 
take no part, and are only in the way. The monotony of 
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manual labour, allowing the mind to range off in dreams or 
mere vacuity, is preferred to the mental effort continually 
required to observe punctuality, and to keep things in order. 
The meals are neglected—the children sent out of doors to find 
companions in the street—the daughters left to follow their own 
devices—unswept, unwashed, unmended house, and household 
in perpetual confusion and discomfort: it is at this sacrifice 
that a few additional shillings are added weekly by the wife to 
the family income. 

Our argument, then, leads to the conclusion that married 
women, at least, have their duties prescribed to them too nume- 
rous and arduous to admit of their interference in another 
sphere, as a rule of ordinary practice. Nor can it be denied that 
this admssion throws another difficulty in the way of that wider 
field of occupation we would desire to see opened to women 
leading a single life. As marriage is a providential arrange- 
ment, it is not desirable that young women should settle the 
question for themselves, whether they shall marry or not, as 
the indignant daughters of Young America are disposed to do, 
when called upon not to be heroines but mothers of heroes; nor 
would previous settlement have any weight against inclination, 
when the moment for decision came. No calling then needing 
a special education, and involving such expenses as the settle- 
ment of sons require, would ever obtain the consent of a father, 
who would infallibly prefer, as mankind is constituted, seeing 
his daughter established in advantageous marriage, than in the 
solitary practice of some business or other calling, however 
adapted to be a woman’s pursuit. 

The other demand universally made by these advocates of 
progress is for political power—especially, and as a preliminary, 
the right of voting at elections. Many plausible things may 
be and are said on this point, such as that the noblest woman 
has no voice in the state, while drunken freemen decide many 
an election, and so forth, triumphantly repeating the argument, 
that thousands of women who are denied all legislative rights 
are better informed on the questions at issue than those who 
really decide them. But, in fact, the question is not to be 
considered under this intellectual test, but under those primary 
laws of a division of labour and duties between the sexes to 
which we have appealed. We believe that our women have 
great political influence as it is, and that they would not, in 
fact, increase it by the right of voting being imposed upon 
them; for that it would be an imposition upon the majority 
we are convinced. It is a fallacy to say, as these people do, 
no woman would be obliged to vote, for a right always involves 
a duty; and if, as the movement evidently supposes, the con- 
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servative class of women refused the responsibility, and the 
agitators availed themselves of it, all power would be thrown 
at once into their hands, which must by no means be allowed, 
and there would infallibly ensue social and public disturbance, 
excitement, and female contentions, open to the ridicule of 
brother electors, and grievous to the taste and principles of the 
more feminine politicians, who are used to express their opinions 
and to receive deference for them in private, but who would find 
no fair arena for the exercise of their judgment in the tumult 
of men and men-like women, who would carry all before them, 
and alone be heard in large public assemblies. We do but 
touch, however, on this part of the subject, as our institutions 
are on no side considered ripe for this innovation, and at present 
the arguments against it reign in most minds of either sex 
undisturbed by doubt or question. 

One topic, which might seem to bear on the present inquiry, 
we have not referred to, though of more general and practical 
interest than any balancing of theoretical rights or claims can 
be—we mean the existing laws of Divorce. But as these now. 
stand, it is especially a man’s question, and the aspect of the 
question has no exclusively feminine side, and we therefore do 
not enlarge further upon it here. 

Our remarks have followed a devious course, and we fear 
have not assumed a very practical bearing. But it has not 
been our design to treat the matter ex cathedra, or to utter any 
stern assertion of our old-fashioned principles, which we have in 
fact supposed to be too universally shared by our readers to be 
necessary. This feminine movement is but one of the many 
questions on which the. believers in progress and perfectibility 
will always be at issue with those who, following the Preacher, 
see nothing new under the sun, but the thing that hath been, 
it is that which shall be; a conviction which, once firmly 
established in the mind, is so sustained and borne out by indi- 
vidual experience, that all opposite speculations will ever appear 
baseless visions. Yet, in some sense, the two contradictory views 
are to be reconciled. That which is done is indeed that which 
shall be done; and yet there is such a thing as progress. Man 
in himself remains the same in his nature, in his weakness, in 
his desires, in his joys and sorrows, in his trials and alleviations, 
in his brief life of small and, for the most part, insignificant cares 
and doings, whereby he is to prepare himself for a great future 
immortal existence. Yet society, of which he forms a part, all 
the while advances, the arts of life develop, opinion takes a 
higher stand. We should feel to have gone back and suffered 
loss in the moral atmosphere of fifty, or a hundred, or a thousand 
years ago; and yet this advanced public opinion does not really 
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elevate the inmost heart and conscience above the evil thoughts 
and low aims, which have tempted and will tempt man to sin 
and his soul’s loss, generation after generation, from the deluge 
to the final day. So, again, the marvellous show of social 
and intellectual progress is alike compatible with a stationary 
measure of real intelligence in the aggregate of civilized men. 
The masses will still be dependent on the world’s great thinkers 
and inventors, obeying their impulses, the mere instruments to 
further their ends and carry out their designs; toiling at 
another’s bidding, thinking the thoughts that have been sug- 
gested to them, acquiescing passively in discovery after dis- 
covery, and being themselves but partially and remotely 
affected by them. Though science brings the ends of the earth 
together, and multiplies production a thousand-fold—under the 
sun there will still be labour of arm, mechanical toil, wrought 
in the sweat of man’s brow to sustain life; and under this uni- 
versal law and necessity the nature of the toil, and the instru- 
ments employed, sink into insignificance, as matter must always 
do in comparison with man that wields it to his purposes. And 
if progress leaves men so much as it found them, does not the 
analogy apply to woman also? If man’s nature has its bounds 
that it cannot pass, if his lot is fixed and certain, though know- 
ledge increase and strive to emancipate him, can woman sub- 
vert her six thousand years’ destiny, and take upon herself 
a new course, new duties, and another sphere? ‘Two pictures 
are set before us of the last days by Him who took upon Him 
our nature, and both distinctly express the continuance of man 
and woman in their appointed place, the same at the end of the 
world as at the beginning. Then, as in the days of Noe, men 
‘shall marry,’ and women be given ‘in marriage,’ submitting to 
be ruled; and then as now man’s scene of labour shall be the 
field, the outer world, and woman’s the dwelling, making ready 
and dispensing what his toil provides. Happy both, equally 
blessed, if they so accomplish their appointed tasks as to be 
‘taken’ to an eternity of nobler employment, where no lofty 
aspiration of either shall remain unsatisfied! 
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Wes think that very few, except the most resolute and ignorant 
of the Dissenters, will deny that, taken as a whole, the Clergy of 
England are a useful and deserving class, whose secular interests 
are entitled to their fair share of common justice. Even those 
persons who may not have been accustomed, by early associa- 
tions, to venerate them in their sacerdotal character, or to regard 
the Church of England and Ireland as entrusted with a power of 
the keys, may yet look on the Church and the Clergy with very 
considerable respect, as forming one of the most ancient and 
widely extended religious institutions of the country. 

The milder class of dissenters, especially in rural districts; 
and even more inveterate schismatics; in the times of sick- 
ness and poverty, would sincerely regret to see the parochial 
Clergy as a body disappear from before them. They may 
indulge at present their nonconforming tendencies without let 
or hindrance, and revel in the occasional amusement of setting 
at nought the clergyman of the parish; but if the Church and 
the clergyman no longer existed, the whole zest and pleasure of 
the thing would be gone, inasmuch as there would be nothing 
to separate themselves from, nothing with which they might 
refuse to conform. What resources would they have in their 
moments of distress, either temporal or spiritual, when the im- 
perfect systems of their own religious constitution failed them, 
in the many religious offices which even they respect and adhere 
to? The Clergy of this country are everywhere the leaders, 
and, in rural districts almost exclusively, the promoters of 
education, as well as the great payers for it also. Without 
being generally eminent in science or literature, they yet 
furnish individuals most distinguished in both, and are as a 
body the chief representatives, in their respective localities, of all 
that civilizes and refines ; especially in days when the influential 
laity no longer live on their estates, or make themselves public 
characters by mixing freely and without reserve among their 
dependents and neighbours, even during the brief visits with 
which they may honour the hereditary mansion. As for the 
learned professions of law and physic, they accomplish some- 
thing, no doubt, in diffusing men of education throughout the 
country; but, of the former class, it is very seldom that a 
respectable attorney is to be found in a country village, while 
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medical men take very extensive rounds, and make but flying 
visits to the distant glen or hill-side hamlet. Everything, 
therefore, which can be done by the presence of an educated 
man, freely and constantly mixing with the lower and the toil- 
ing classes of society, is left to the clergyman. By his office he 
is bound to see much of the poor, and to gain influence over 
their minds during the most impressible moments of life; he 
gives a tone to parochial education by his visits to the school; 
and once or twice a-week he assumes the position of a public 
orator, addressing all his neighbours in the language and with 
the ideas of an educated man. Who can tell how much of the 
loyalty which marks the English people is due to the teaching 
and the moral influence of the Clergy? Apart, therefore, from 
the higher and more spiritual view of his character, he surely 
deserves well of the state and of his country, especially in these 
days of non-resident gentry. The amount of national refinement, 
which may reasonably be set down as the result of the general 
standing of the Clergy, and of the necessary contact between 
them and their parishioners, is no unimportant element in the 
formation of character among the poorer classes ; and, by conse- 
quence, in producing the mutual good-will and coherence of the 
various, and otherwise widely separated, orders of British society. 

These remarks do not apply with equal force to the clergy of 
the metropolis or large towns. As a body, it is impossible for 
them to be brought so closely into contact with the poor as 
their rural brethren find practicable, the comparative fewness of 
whose parishioners do not outstrip the bounds of personal ac- 
quaintance. ‘The case, however, is very different when human 
souls are numbered by thousands instead of hundreds. Town 
clergy, if viewed only in their social position, are the orna- 
ment of the middle classes, rather than the intimate friends and 
domestic advisers of the poor. Their spiritual character is, 
indeed, the same ; but the secular position of the country parson 
has its especial advantages and uses, not enjoyed by the incum- 
bent of a dense and varied population, among whom he possesses 
no recognised preeminence over many of his neighbours from 
educational attainment or social influence. 

In the remarks we are about to make on the fiscal burdens 
of the Clergy, we shall devote our principal attention to those 
which bear on the old parish churches of the country; and, 
therefore, they will in great measure apply to the rural cle 
as the more undisturbed representatives of the old parochial 
system. The incumbents of old parish churches, whether in town 
or country, are indeed liable to many heavy fiscal charges, of 
which we hope to show the injustice; but clerical income, in 
metropolitan or large town districts, is in most cases on 80 
widely different a footing from that of rural districts—is the 
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result of so many accidental circumstances,' and belongs to such 
a different aspect of the Church—that we propose to leave town 
incumbents as such to make known their own distinct and 
peculiar burdens, to fight their own separate and individual 
interests, while for the present we confine our detail of fiscal 
grievances to those which chiefly press on the incumbents of 
country parishes; or rather on incumbents generally, whose 
income is derived from what is or has been at some time a 
commutation for tithe. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that in undertaking to 
expose many things which seem to be unjust burdens on the 
country clergy, we are entering upon any Quixotic or indiscri- 
minate defence of the imagined temporal interests of this class. 
It is not our object to excite feelings of universal commiseration 
for the present rectors of England as individuals. There are un- 
questionably numerous members of that fraternity, and those, per- 
haps, the very men who, in the eyes of the public, are types of 
their class, who are, beyond all doubt, in the enjoyment of as 
much worldly comfort as falls to the average lot of mortals. What 
we are about to claim is fair treatment of the Church’s property 
as such, in whatever hands it may be. The very comfort and the 
wealth of the exceptional cases of rich clergy, who are careless 
of the undue taxation from which their ecclesiastical income 
suffers, makes the lot of others harder than it would be: for 
those small imposts which are serious burdens to a poor priest, 
when presented to a small benefice after years of hard service, 
and which, if viewed only with reference to such cases, are 
manifest grievances and acts of gross injustice, assume another 
aspect, and are even prudently forgotten, in the case of those 
who, at the age of twenty-four, are inducted into the family 
living, or of those who have expended several thousand pounds 
in the purchase of preferment, taking these drawbacks into their 
money calculations. Thus, in temporal things as in spiritual, 
the interests of the Church are made to suffer from the 
secularizing effect on her property, which the present use of 
private patronage and the open sale of livings cannot fail to 
have. ‘lhis system is the means of preventing many claims of 
justice, which ought to protect the general rights of the Clergy, 
from being as clearly recognised as they certainly would be, if 
the case of poorer benefices and poorer incumbencies stood by 
itself alone. 

_ The abstract injustice remains, of course, the same under both 
circumstances; but the remedy, where most needed, is rendered 
the more inaccessible by the peculiar circumstances which 
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belong only to a comparatively few cases. Every time that 
sympathy for the burdens of the Clergy is checked by the oft- 
repeated story of the fat rector, we are confident that twenty 
lean incumbents are suffering actual hardships under an oppres- 
sing system of taxation, to one genuine case of plethoric opu- 
lence. And this calculation leaves out of view the large body 
of incumbents, whose private means alone enable them to meet 
the outgoings of their preferment. 

But the cases even of comfortable or wealthy clergymen 
which have no claim on our individual sympathy, may yet contain 
a very strong ground of complaint on the part of the Church as 
an independent corporate body. Men who bring large private 
fortunes into the Church, and who live in splendour or luxury, 
especially when they have bought their livings, or possess them 
as part of the family estates, cannot help exhibiting to the public 
eye a great mixture of, and confusion between, secular and eccle- 
siastical property. Nor is it necessary to add that the ecclesias- 
tical ideal is too often made to yield, in the estimation especially 
of the British farmer, to the more tangible object of a well-to- 
do gentleman living in a great house with a good income, who 
is therefore expected by him to do his duty like an Englishman, 
especially in the article of bearing every possible pecuniary 
burden that can be thrust upon him. The principle thus popu- 
larly established in these cases, extends to smaller and poorer 
benefices; and it follows that, while the large ones are secula- 
rized, the small ones are oppressed, to the great injury in both 
cases of the genuine property of the Church. 

Grievances of this kind are not, however, of recent origin; 
nor have country rectors and vicars to complain only of the 
taxation which the secular power of modern days has imposed 
upon them. Indeed, there never existed more unscrupulous 
appropriators of rural tithes than the spiritual hierarchy, domi- 
nant in this land when the English Church was in connexion 
with Rome, during the ages before the Reformation. 

The Pope made a very good income out of the first-fruits and 
tenths of the English Church; while the grants and immunities 
that were frequently given to monastic institutions of the 
whole tithes of a parish, or of other fiscal privileges, thereby 
grievously impoverished the spiritual condition of many a rural 
district, substituting a beggared vicar for a rector well endowed, 
and equal to all the emergencies of an increasing flock. Unfor- 
tunately, when the period of reform arrived, this vile example 
of spoliation was but too naturally and rapaciously copied by 
the State. Great tithes, far from being restored to their parishes, 
on the dissolution of monasteries, were, with more injustice 
than before, appropriated by the crown itself, or given to enrich 
its favourites. Injustice, which had its beginning at the hands 
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of ecclesiastics, was thus completed by the secular power, and a 
vast amount of Church property was in this manner irretrievably 
separated from religious uses, despite the warnings and remon- 
strances of the out-spoken Latimer. Not even first-fruits and 
tenths escaped the grasp of the royal spoiler, though he laid his 
hands on them with the gracious provision that a new incum- 
bent should not be charged with the payment of tenths for his 
first year in addition to his first-fruits; seeing that these last 
were indeed the whole amount of his living in the king’s books, 
and that few birds bear plucking twice in one year. In the 
reign of the better-minded Anne, these appropriations would 
seem to have laid heavily on the royal conscience, and a worthy 
effort was made, not indeed to remit them, but under the name 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty, to set them apart as a separate fund 
for the general good of the Church; a fund which, augmented 
from various sources, and held in trust with a large amount of 
modern Church endowment money, is administered at consider- 
able cost by a body of influential governors; who, in their 
practical views of Church extension, shared in the general 
dormancy of the English until recent days, if even now they 
are fully awake to the opportunities they enjoy. 

Having called the attention of our readers to the parochial 
clergy of England as being on the whole a deserving body, 
claiming from their countrymen, as the least they can ask, the 
benefit of common justice in the protection of their temporal 
rights; having also shown the unhappy precedents which 
exist for making them fair objects of plunder, to the great injury 
of the Church’s available revenues, we now come to the prac- 
tical object which we have in view, viz. to give a brief review, 
supported by facts and details, of the chief items of those many 
oppressive burdens which are the subject of our complaint, and 
which, by a gradual process of accumulation, have made such 
inroads into clerical income, that, in many cases, a benefice of 
considerable gross value in the eyes of the public is hardly 
worth the holding, except for the respectability of the position 
which it imparts. The life of a country clergyman, from first 
to last, is one of unceasing demands upon his purse, beyond 
all proportion with his receipts, if only his case is fairly com- 
pared with any other species of income. Let us trace a not 
uncommon specimen of this career from its very outset. A 
college education is in the first place necessary, which is a 
matter of great expense, and often leaves behind it very dimi- 
nished resources with which to begin real life. If no fellowship 
is in prospect, and if no special interest or talents give the hope 
of brighter fortunes, a title for orders has to be sought for in the 
humbler fields of the clerical profession. A stipend of 50/. a-year 
is thus obtained, out of which it often happens that 5 per 
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cent. has to be paid to a clerical agent,’ unwarily employed to 
procure this splendid income. The candidate for orders then 
presents himself for ordination; and although it may have ap- 
peared to his innocent mind beforehand, that the Bishop had a 
sufficient income to pay his own secretary, and that the state 
might dispense with stamp-duty on his entering a vocation 
which promised for a time so little remuneration, and enjoyed 
so little protection, yet he is called on to contribute about 32, 
or 6 per cent. out of his first year’s income, in the shape of fees 
to the diocesan functionaries, including the government stamp. 
Out of the residue of the 50/. he is then supposed to ‘live like 
a — * for a whole year, till the same process recurs at his 
admission into priest’s orders. On each occasion he has also to 
encounter considerable expense in travelling to the place of 
ordination, and in living at hotels for the greater part of the 
week. Some Bishops have even found it in their conscience to 
summon candidates for ordination to pass this.most solemn period 
of their lives amid the excitement and costly living of the metro- 
polis; but cases of this gross injustice are becoming daily rarer ; 
and it must be recorded, to the eredit of our own days, that 
several episcopal palaces are opened to all the candidates for 
ordination, who, throughout the Ember-weeks, receive lodging 
and such moderate and becoming hospitality as the season jus- 
tifies from their episcopal hosts. 

After two years we may hope that our typical curate 
obtains 100/. a-year, an income which must satisfy him for an 
indefinite length of time. As, however, we are not discussing 
the peculiar grievances of unbeneficed clergymen, we shall at 
once pass over to the period, when, by some chance, or in 
reward for peculiar merit, he is presented to a living, the income 
of which would seem to promise him a comfortable subsistence 
for life. ‘The time has now arrived when he is about to fulfil 
the exquisitely poetical idea of the village pastor, or the country 
parson (call him which you will), with an easy though frugal 
competence, which will allow him also to devote his fair share 
of liberality to objects of charity and to other holy purposes. 

What, however, is the first touch of real life that meets him, 
after he has uttered words of thanksgiving for the improved 
hopes and prospects of his family circle, and after he has received 
the’congratulations of too credulous friends? All is not gold 
that glitters. He finds the induction itself a rather expensive 
process, and has probably to raise 50/. for this purpose alone; 
though what advantage either he or the Church are to derive 
from this payment is a point about which he is never able 





1 We rejoice that the intervention of extortionate agents in all arrangements 
about titles and curacies is now wholly unnecessary, in co uence of the Registry 
lately opened for these purposes by the Additional Curates’ Society. 
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to obtain a clear explanation. The episcopal secretary is a man 
of business, makes his charge, receives his money; but satisfies 
no vain curiosity by answering questions that refer to bygone 
history, or the definite object of the payments which (we are 
blandly told) he is but the passive instrument of demanding. 

Once inducted, and safely landed on the shores of a fixed 
clerical position as a beneficed clergyman, he may perhaps 
fancy that all will now go smooth. But in these days of newly 
enforced residence, it is a very common thing to find that a 
parsonage-house has to be built forthwith, with money borrowed 
on the living from that thrifty lender, Queen Anne's Bounty, 
the repayment of which will press heavily upon him or his suc- 
cessors for thirty years to come. Then he is a lucky man if he 
does not find it incumbent on him to spend a large sum either 
in building a schoolroom, or providing a schoolmaster, or in 
both, aided but very insufficiently by private subscriptions or 
public societies. It is not improbable, also, that he will have 
to lay out a considerable sum on the church, unless he is 
content to submit to arrangements that will be a constant 
annoyance. After all these things are set on foot, the fact 
also begins to dawn on him, that his rates and taxes are much 
heavier than he contemplated, and that they reduce the ideal 
value of his living to something painfully below his original 
estimate. He then has to draw in his whole scheme of expen- 
diture and usefulness, or becomes involved ; everybody is at him 
for money, some because they suspect he is poor, and others 
because they imagine the parson to be always rich. Then 
follow a series of years during which his family expenses neces- 
sarily increase, and his parochial burdens multiply, owing to the 
system, as we hope presently to explain, by which these are 
mismanaged in the hands of local authorities. 

Oppressed by all these adverse circumstances, he is dis- 
couraged in his work; secular cares destroy in his mind that 
calm habit of reflection which is essential to the proper dis- 
charge of all spiritual offices; and if no timely aid comes in, 
which by a kind Providence is often, we acknowledge, the case, 
he has to struggle on, severely testing his powers of endurance, 
and his ability to maintain the honour and dignity ‘of his holy 
calling. Patience under adversity, we have every reason to feel 
sure, is the rule, though exceptional cases may occur which 
bring discredit on the Church. But it may be said that indivi- 
duals in every class of life will always be found in difficulties, 
and that no proofs of peculiar hardships can be made out from 
the mere fact that clergymen are occasionally involved as well 
as others. We do not, however, wish to make this our proof’ 
we start from the presumption itself, supported by other facts, 
that clerical income is unjustly taxed, and only appeal to cases 
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of distress in order to show the results; though we must 
honestly confess that the worst instances of clerical involvement 
with which we are acquainted do not happen among the sort of 
cases we are describing, but among those who, if it were not 
for their own negligence and carelessness, ought to be under 
more than usually favourable circumstances of life. It is, how- 
ever, with full confidence in the justice of our remarks that we 
appeal to much struggling endurance and anxiety of mind 
among the poorer beneficed clergy of our Church, which may 
fairly be traced to the very heavy and unexpected burdens inci- 
dent to clerical income. 

Considerable private means are, indeed, usually necessary 
to enable a clergyman to undertake the charge of a living, 
with any prospect of comfort to himself or usefulness to his 
parish. Is this, however, a right system? and ought the Church 
thus to depend on the private wealth of her Clergy? It is too 
plain that such a state of things must have a very injurious 
effect on patronage, and must in great measure preclude any 
fair system of promotion by the rules of merit or experience. 

The ministry of the English Church, as at present constituted, 
depends too much on the self-support of some thousands of 
clergy, who have money of their own, who do not really live on 
their ecclesiastical stipend, and whose whole position involves, as 
we have said, a great mixture of secular and religious character. 
The family living or the purchased advowson, if the purchase 
has been prudently conducted, ¢. e. not on borrowed money, but 
with a handsome balance left over the purchase money to meet 
the expenses of induction, &c., are arrangements which gene- 
rally end smoothly enough. A gentlemanly or a rich incum- 
bent is thus provided, who spends his days unharassed by care, 
and with every opportunity of usefulness in his parochial 
charge. But hardships which are lost sight of in such cases, 
become apparent and very serious to a clergyman without 
capital, who expects to live, as Scripture requires, of his ministry, 
and has earned his way to a small living by diligent service as a 
curate. The career of such an one, passed in the harassing 
anxieties to which he is often exposed, but too surely proves that 
the possession of private fortunes is almost a necessity to priests 
of the English Church, if they are to live with any comfort or 
advantage as beneficed clergymen, in all such parishes as are 
not endowed with unusual amplitude. 

This of itself is surely an evil. A working body of Clergy 
should open its ranks to other merits besides those of money or 
family. Talent, zeal, ministerial powers, theological learning, 
ought to have their influence, and ought to be remunerated 
with competent maintenance, in the Church of the richest nation 
in the world,—a Church which, though no longer rich in the 
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endowment of her ministry regarded as a whole, does yet exhibit 
here and there most striking contrasts to the picture we have 
drawn of suffering and endurance on the part of many. 

Without, then, denying that good results may follow from 
the admixture of rich men among our country clergy, we claim 
that they should afford no pretext for any laxity in supporting 
the full rights of eeclesiastical property strictly so called. It is 
this property which is available for the true and permanent 
interests of the nation, which is or might be at command to 
enlist in the cause of religion active and good men, who may yet 
be without money either to purchase good livings, or to accept 
those which are but the vehicles of” taxation and of many 
unequal. burdens. 

Church property at this day is looked on with very jealous 
eyes by many in our legislative bodies and elsewhere. It is 
needful, therefore, that its bearings be well understood, that the 
analogies and distinctions between secular and ecclesiastical 
property be well defined, and that the various charges which 
detract from the value of the latter should be fully recognised 
before others are imposed, or before the incomes of the Clergy, 
according to the vulgar estimate of their value, are dealt 
with as available property by soi-disant Church reformers. 
Too many who talk on these subjects have never seen an in- 
cumbent’s balance-sheet at the end of the year, nor have any 
notion. of the small amount which is often left for private 
expenditure. They judge from a few isolated cases of wealth, 
without any true comprehension of the large proportion of the 
Clergy, who, though in possession of a gross income which sounds 
well, yet really live on their private means, and, if dependant 
| on the Church’s offerings, must present to the world a very 
different figure to what they do. 

It is time, however, that we appeal now to facts and indi- 
vidual instances which may bear out our general remarks. A 
few such instances, by no means peculiar or selected ones, have 
been kindly supplied for our use by incumbents whom we can 
fully trust, and who, on public grounds, have aided our inquiries 
with the fervent hope that some remedy may be found for the hard- 
a - which they experience in themselves, and see in others. 

‘he many separate grievances which form the aggregate of 
fiscal and other burdens exclusively borne by the ‘Gay will, 
in the course of our article, be considered under distinct heads; 
but, in the first instance, we shall lay before our readers two or 
three examples, as they have been forwarded to us, of their total 
amount, the income being also stated out of which they have to 
be paid. Persons who are not acquainted with these charges 
will be rather startled at their enormity, and wonder how it is 
that the rural clergy of our Church get on as well as they do, 
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a wonder great indeed, if not explained on grounds already 
stated. 

The first case we bring forward is that of a living in the 
diocese of Exeter, the tithes of which were commuted at 620/., 
and produced therefore, in the year 1853 (after the deduction on 

corn averages), 558/., which with glebe, &c., estimated at 50/., 
made the gross value of the benefice to be 6082. The payments 
out of this living for the year in question, the first of in- 
cumbency, were as follows, before any income was left for 
private expenses :-— 

£ s. 
Stamp fees and charges on institution ... . 44 3 
et te te rt ee seo SE 
Tenths . wean Se 
Poor-rate (this item unusually small) . 6 t eS 
Highway-rate . . cats aw ee 
Income-tax (7d. in the pound) cee i op oe we Re 
Land and house-tax . . 3 17 
To Queen Anne’s Bounty, loan for rebuilding house 38 0 
Collection and losses .. . a ae” . 30 0 
Repairs of parsonage, &c. .- . oe 4 20 0 
Two curates (population over 5 000) . . 2. 2170 0 
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399 14 6 


Assessed taxes, schools, and parochial charities are not here 
included, yet only 208/. 5s. 6d. are left for these and also for 
personal uses; and this was a living that appeared at first sight 
to hold out the prospect of ease and abundance. 

We now take the case of a vicarage, the income of which, 
after the deduction for corn-averages, was last year (1854) 310/. 
9s. 1d. The enormous amount of poor-rates in many 
districts as well as in towns, and the crying need of some fresh 
system for their assessment, even on grounds independent of 
their unequal pressure on the Clergy, are strikingly illustrated 
by this case, which is taken from the diocese of Rochester :— 

£ d. 

Outgoings—Poor-rates for sae and ees 7 “ 4} 
Land-tax on rent-charge : 0 

Ditto on vicarage 0 
Surveyor’s rate . 33 
Church-rate 
Tenths . ‘ . 
Bishop’s visitation fecs . 
Archdeacon’s ditto : 
Queen Anne’s Bounty for advance on ‘vicarage 

house ee + aw eB ete 
Insurance .. . 
House-tax 
Income-tax 


3 
6 
11 
0 
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A net income is here left of 131/. 12s. 104d. without any 
allowance being made for repairs, losses, expenses in collecting, 
schools, and other parochial charities incident to a population of 
1,400 persons. 

Some other instances we put together in a tabular form, the 
more readily to contrast the amount of rent-charge with the 
necessary legal outgoings on it, without including curates :— 





Rent-charge | Compulsory 


Population. received 1854.| Outgoings, 





£ 
670 Norwich -. .'s « 238 
3,200 Canterbury ... 84 
1,587 Winchester ... 406 
386 Rochester . ... 330 
869 ae 564 
500 Rochester . . . . 227 
1,509 Chichester. . .. 850 
6,801 ee 234 
POGOR ss + © « 371 
777 ME 6, 6 Sem 180 
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Let us hear what some of these gentlemen have to say for 
themselves, in illustration of their figures. 

No. 1, out of a total income of about 265/., pays 60/. a-year 
to Queen Anne’s Bounty for his parsonage, 32/. to parochial 
rates, 5/. for collections, besides income-tax and other charges, 
amounting in all to the above 142/., to which may be added 527. 
for a curate. 

No. 2, out of 84/. pays 16/. in rates, and from the nature of 
his income has to give no less than 8/. to the collector. 

No. 3, with a total value, including fees, parsonage, &c., of 
446/., pays 537. to Queen Anne’s Bounty for his house, 51/. 
for poor-rates, 12/. land-tax, 25/. to the collector, &c., leaving 
him only 235/. 

No. 4 pays 60/. in parochial rates alone, land-tax being 19/. 

No. 5 pays 95/. to poor and highway-rates, and 40/. to land 
and income-tax; there is also a charge on his living of 50/., 
payable to a sinecure rectory, now appropriated to a district 
chapelry. 

No. 6 was presented to a living in 1850, worth 227]. a-year 
gross, as a reward for sixteen years’ faithful service in the Church. 
About two years since the land-tax was unexpectedly raised 
from 1/. 5s. to 147. 8s., the former sum having been paid for a 
century. Poor-rates are 34/., and 25/. has to be paid to Queen 
Anne’s Bounty for his house. ‘It is hard,’ he says, ‘out of so 
‘small a living to have so many outgoings; again, there are 
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‘schools to be supported, sg relieved, local societies which 
‘demand assistance. Surely something should be done, and 
‘ that immediately, to relieve us of these sore and oppressive 
‘ burdens.’ 

No. 7 enjoys what would be called a good living, the rent- 
charge of which last year amounted to 850/.; but poor-rates alone 
are 152/., highway-rates 67/., land-tax 13/.; the compulsory 
taxes amounting to 263/. Beyond this, however, he paid last 
year 200/. for curates, 80/. for schools, 2/. 5s. for insurance. 
Henceforth he will be chargeable with 80/. to the incumbent of 
a district church; his income-tax is now 48/., and the expenses 
of collection 452. All these deductions leave him about 2004. 
for all general expenses. 

No. 8 has a rent-charge worth last year 234/., which he has 
to collect from five hundred persons, living in eight townships. 
In his letter, he says :— 

‘I should explain to you that the old commutation was 180/., a sum 
which was allowed to be ridiculously insufficient, the living having been 
robbed for many years, in consequenc@of the easiness of the circumstances, 
as of the disposition, of an old vicar whom I succeeded twelve years ago, 
on which occasion the new act was brought into force. The sum of 256/. 
was intended to cover every outgoing, and leave the living improved. 
Indeed, I heard the assistant-commissioner say to some of the landowners, 
who, dissatisfied with the semblance of a rise, threatened to appeal against 
his award, “ Take care what you do, gentlemen; you will burn your own 
fingers. I am not giving the vicar half as much as he would get if he were 
a hard man, and determined to have all that the law would give him.” 


After all, the net rent-charge for this year will be actually below the old 
commutation.’ 


In this case we cannot understand how the commissioner 
reconciled his opinions, not to say his conscience, with his deci- 
sion. Justice ought in his person to have rendered it unneces- 
sary that a man should be /ard in order to have his rights 
awarded him; but ‘ex pede Herculem,’ it is a fair specimen of 
the dealings of civilians with Church property ; for laymen there 
is another meaning. 

No. 9 has a glebe which, with fees, raises his rent-charge to 
an income of 466/.; but he pays 20/. for land-tax, 63/. for poor- 
rates, 50/. for mortgage to build his house, which, with a curate 
and smaller legal charges, reduce his income to 198/., whence 
to provide all parochial charities, and to live in decency. 

No. 10 is an authority which we shall make use of under 
various heads. We will first quote our correspondent in proof 
of the very strong feeling which exists in the minds of moderate 
and sensible clergymen on the subject of our article. He is of 
mature years, a magistrate, and chairman of a Board of 
Guardians, and writes thus :— 


‘ T propose to put on paper a few thoughts that have occurred to me in 
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relation to the heavy, and, as J believe, unequal pressure of various assess- 
ments and charges on the beneficed Clergy of England. 

‘It is to be hoped that when the subject comes to be more carefully 
discussed and understood, effectual steps will be taken not only to disabuse 
the public mind of the false impressions which have been made upon it, 
but to seek also, from the justice of Parliament and the country, that 
measure of relief which is so urgertly called for by the circumstances. 

* I believe that if the unequal pressure of which we complain were of 
small amount, it would be submitted to without remonstrance. However 
unintelligible to many minds, it is still a truth which we need not from 
false delicacy be afraid to avow, that the Clergy have a strong feeling that 
their energies, directed to the higher objects of their calling, ought not to 
be tired out by much attention to secular interests. They have something 
like an instinctive dread lest their people should suppose that they allow 
temporal interests to interfere with the efficient exercise of their spiritual 
duties; and hence it has passed into a proverbial expression, that the 
Clergy are not men of business. ‘These observations account for the for- 
bearance with which many acts of injustice have been submitted to.’ 


We proceed now to consider, under separate heads, the many 
items which, when added together, make such very serious 
deductions from the income ofan incumbent. To enable our 
readers to understand the amount of the hostile forces which 
carry on such unrelenting and successful warfare against the 
pockets of the English Clergy, we will enumerate them under 
three great divisions :—1st, What in military language may be 
styled the cavalry of ecclesiastical charges, improperly so called, 
under the command of registrars and other Church officials. 
2d, The great mass of infantry (for the most part heavy); in the 
shape of parochial charges, which make steady and unceasing 
havoc of the pastor’s income; and 3d, the far-ranging artillery 
of civil taxes on income, house, and everything else, which the 
Clergy, of course, have to pay in common with their fellow- 
countrymen. 

Besides, however, the loss occasioned by these external foes, 
there is the cost of maintaining spiritual auxiliaries for the pas- 
tor’s proper work, scarcely less damaging in a pecuniary point 
of view; e.g. the cost of curates and of charities, most severely 
felt by the best men. Then come the wear and tear of material, 
which make some outlay constantly necessary on the chancel, 
on the school, for the purchase of books. Much also must be 
laid down to-the score of unavoidable accidents, which are ever, 
on one plea or another, making unforeseen claims of a clergy- 
man’s resources. But beyond al! these things, there are the 
constant demands of home and family, all the rhembers of whick 
must be educated and respectably settled in the world. 

Here is a catalogue of forces and of difficulties not unworthy 
of an epic poem. May the doleful muse of grievance and 
complaint enable us to exhibit the devastating powers of the 
great enemy in tones sufficiently pathetic to invoke, with good 
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purpose, the sympathy and the help of those good and constant 
allies to any righteous and suffering cause, the justice, the 
common sense, and the religious feeling of the people of 
England ! 

First, then, under the head of compulsory payments, we take 
those which may be called ecclesiastical. These are ordination 
fees, of which above; those paid to registrars at Bishops’ and 
Archdeacons’ visitations for purposes wholly unknown, such as 
procuration, of which the name is the only explanation ; synod- 
als, to pay the expense of synods that are never held ; fees for 
the consecration of churches, demanded by well-to-do Bishops’ 
officials, and wrung from resources already overdone by the cost 
of building; the petty annoyance of coking clergymen, bene- 
ficed or not, pay two shillings on the occasion of a Bishop’s 
first visitation, for the trouble given to the registrar in casting 
his official eyes on letters of orders; and, last but not least, 
the enormous charges on induction, with first-fruits and 
tenths. 

On the subject of ordination fees, and the minor payments 
which every official act of the Bishop, even in countersigning 
testimonials, entails with it, we are very glad to see that Arch- 
deacon Allen, whose kindness and consideration for the poorer 
and junior clergy are well known by all who have had any 
dealings with him, either as examining chaplain or otherwise, 
has represented them as special gravamina, in the lower house 
of Convocation. This item of gravamina the Archdeacon repre- 
sentsin the following form :— 


‘That his Grace the Archbishop, and their Lordships the Bishops, be 
humbly requested to consider whether the demand made for a fee by some 
Bishops’ secretaries for the Bishop’s countersignature to letters testimonial, 
ought not to be put an end to; and whether a uniform and reasonable 
charge for fees paid to the Bishops’ secretaries for ordinations, institutions, 
and all other official acts, may not be settled and published. 

‘That his Grace the Archbishop, and their Lordships the Bishops, be 
humbly requested to consider, in reference to the consecration of churches 
and graveyards, how far the required writings may be simplified and the 
expenses lessened.’ 


After some discussion his schedule was received, and we 
sincerely hope its purport will be acted upon without loss of time. 
The whole system of registrars’ fees is one great abuse, derived 
from former days perhaps, but with this distinction, that once 
they were for certain definite and specific objects in which the 
clergy shared some benefit, whereas now the benefit is gone, 
while the payments alone remain. There was a time, for in- 
stance, when the Bishop or Archdeacon went round the diocese 
to visit the clergy, and small fees, originally in ‘ victuals’ and 
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use of horses, became then the custom to defray the expenses 
of his journey. Now, however, it is not they who visit the 
clergy, but the clergy who go to them for their stated visitation ; 
and then when they have travelled often a long distance for this 
one at their own expense, and should rather have received 

ospitality from the Bishop, they are called upon to pay a fee to 
the registrar, under the name of procurations, for his Lordship’s 
or the Archdeacon’s imaginary journey to them. But do the 
Bishop or Archdeacon receive this fee? Custom has so long 
established the office of diocesan registrar, that this functionary 
has vested rights of his own, often of very great value, consisting 
among other things of these very fees. The income thus raised 
is often enjoyed by what is, in vulgar parlance, called a rider, 
that is, a sinecure gentleman who is nominated by the Bishop, 
and is represented by an official who sits at the receipt of custom, 
and does the publican’s work, having a certain share in the profits, 
in order to stimulate his appetite, and keep up his zeal in this 
extraction of fees from the clergy. Surely the whole of this 
system ought at once to be abolished. This rider, as he is called, 
is a mere excrescence in the Church, whose existence is into- 
lerable, though perhaps the clergy are no better off where the 
acting secretary is the principal. Registrars might surely be 

aid a regular salary by the Bishop, or from moderate fees, 
which should be made public, and undergo a thorough investi- 
gation by public opinion. Daylight, as Archdeacon Allen implies, 
is all that is wanted to make the abuses maintained by episcopal 
registrars melt away and disappear. The contemplated removal 
of all secular business from ecclesiastical courts will much faci- 
litate a thorough reform in those departments which remain 
within their province; and we hope that no delay will impede 
its speedy accomplishment. 

The fees charged on induction to a living, though less fre- 
quently received, are an offence on a larger scale, and often 
become a most inconvenient tax, for which there is no benefit 
whatever in return. A great mystery hangs over the details of 
these official demands, and no one seems to know anything 
about them, except that it is the custom to pay whatever fees 
the Bishop’s Secretary or Registrar may state to be customary. 
They are not the same in different dioceses; and the circum- 
stances peculiar to every species of incumbency, or even to local 
custom, make them differ to a very great extent,—itself an ar- 
gument that a thorough ventilation of the rights of the question 
is most necessary. In one case we are assured that 15/. was 
charged under the head of “ preacher’s licence.” In another case, 
we are told that the presentation and induction fees to two 
small livings, held together, and producing an income of 133/., 
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amounted to no less than 75/. In an important London parish, 
the fees on the last induction amounted to 80/. 

The following is an exact copy of one of these bills; the living 
to which it refers being of the value of about 650/. per 
annum :— 


& 
RQ 


Correspondence about stamp to presentation and 
agents’ charges, and about letters of orders 

Stamp for presentation 

The Bishop’s fiat 

The institution fees 

The Bishop’s mandate 

The sequestration fees 

Certificates, &c, . 

Stamp ean. 6: ates 0 

Licence as public preacher . 

Stam eo ease 

Archdeacon’s mandate 


bo 


wwnwweo wow SO te 
—_— 
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£42 2 G 


In addition to this, 297. 11s. 2d. had to be paid as first-fruits. 
Again, on an income of about 500/. we have the following 
particulars :— 


£ead4 

Presentation stamp .......... .20 0 0 
Professional charges. . . . .....2.:5. -. 12 6G 
DOU GB ce tk kk wee Crore o REM SB 
ae es ee ee ee 
Sequestration fees on death of previousincumbent 2 2 0 
£42 10 0 


In this case 18/7. was charged as first-fruits, and the total out- 
goings, during the first three quarters of a year of the incum- 
bency, amounted, with rates and taxes, and 54/. to a curate, to 
the enormous sum of 2217, this having no connexion with any 
charge for dilapidations. 

The subject of first-fruits and tenths is connected with 
the management of that large fund, called Queen Anne’s 
Bounty. The history of these charges has already been alluded 
to. Levied originally by the Pope, they were taken possession 
of by the crown at the Reformation, and in the reign of Queen 
Anne transferred to certain governors, consisting of the prin- 
cipal official persons in Church and State, for the benefit of small 
livings. First-fruits are only ay op on livings which, at the 
time of Queen Anne, were above the value of 507. Exemptions 
had also been made at earlier dates and under different circum- 
stances; so that much uncertainty now exists as to the regula- 
tions under which they are paid, and the scale of charges is not 
at the present day by any means proportioned to the value of 
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livings. Some livings, for instance, which in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth were made exempt, because under the value of 10/. in 
the king’s books, are now of more value than others which are 
still liable to this payment. 

With regard to the present management of the fund, there 
ought surely to be greater publicity in the details of its applica- 
tion. A wish to this effect found expression among the grava- 
mina presented to Convocation by Archdeacon Allen, to which 
we have already alluded. The following suggestions will, we 
hope, prove to be the commencement of some reform in this 
quarter :— 

‘ That his Gracethe Archbishop, and their Lordships the Bishops, be humbly 
requested to consider whether tabular views of the circumstances of the 
several parishes applying for aid to the governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
so far as these circumstances are known to the governors, noting the suc- 
cessful applications, ought not to be annually published; and whether an 
augmentation of the incomes of benefices offered, whether in money pay- 
ments, ought not to be received without requiring payment for a notice 
engrossed on parchment of the governors’ willingness to accept such aug- 
mentation.’ 

An annual account of all receipts and disbursements is indeed 

ublished, which may be seen in the ‘ Ecclesiastical Gazette’ of 
ast March; but we cannot think that this statement is suffi- 
ciently intelligible, or that it enters. enough into detail. Some 
more clear and definite abstract of the accounts should be given, 
which the public might understand, and from which they might 
gather what was being done with so large an income. With a 
proper knowledge of the necessities of a parish, we think that 
money might be advanced for the building of parsonage-houses 
on more favourable terms than at present. We believe, indeed, 
that the governors are limited by act of parliament in this appli- 
cation of their funds, and can only act as money-lenders on self- 
remunerative terms. But if this difficulty could be got over, 
some relaxation from full remunerative interest would be an 
inestimable boon to many clergymen, on whom the debt for 
their house presses very heavily, in addition to their many other 
expenses. If there are funds applicable to this purpose—which 
an inspection of the accounts would make us conclude is cer- 
tainly the case, unless we altogether misunderstand the items— 
we can imagine no better method of using the funds of this 
Bounty, so that what is in part collected from the Clergy may 
redound to their own advantage in its ultimate application. 

We come now to the subject of parochial burdens, which form 
a constant and very serious deduction from every incumbent’s 
income. Poor-rates, highway-rates, and land-tax, make a sum 
total which, in consequence of the present mode of assessment, 
is not only inconvenient, but thoroughly unjust. We have 
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already given an instance in which poor-rates alone amounted to 
all but 80/. out of a gross income of 310/., and another in which 
they amount to no less than 150/. out of an income of 850/. In 
the most moderate parishes, where no special circumstances either 
raise or depress them, they form a Jeduetion of about 10 per 
cent. on a clergyman’s income. From this they rise in many 
cases to 15, and often to 20 per cent. or more. But why are 
they thus unequal? Many accidental circumstances contribute 
to this, all of which, however, seem to have the general tendency 
of leaving the clergyman too much at the mercy of others for 
the preservation of his rights. He has no control over the 
various causes which increase parish rates, nor has he often any 
benefit, like his neighbours, from the state of things which 
accompanies or causes high rating—as, for instance, the increased 
value of land, or the profits of manufacturing activity ; he has 
only to pay, and that often at an increasing rate, while his 
income from rent-charge remains stationary, or even deteriorates. 
The system of close parishes has also an injurious effect on many 
clergymen who may happen to live in their neighbourhood. 
From the unjust burden of rates thereby thrown on the _— 
ing open parishes, a poor clergyman has often to pay a large 
share towards the support of some neighbouring squire’s own 
labourers when in 3 eo or old age. Some parishes suffer 
very heavily from this accumulated selfishness of ages. ‘The 
have been robbed, in times long past, of their original Church 
endowments; and more recently have become the receptacles of 
all the poor of the neighbourhood, expelled, in some cases, from 
those very parishes, the proprietor of which is lay-impropriator 
of their tithes. The unhappy vicar, in such a case, has to suffer 
both from the smallness of his income, and from oppressive rates 
laid even on what he has. Nor is this burden fairly and equally 
distributed among the ratepayers of his own parish, as we shall 
clearly point out under the general head (applicable to all tithe 
rent-charge alike) of parochial assessment. We believe that few 
of the laity at all realize the extent to which the value of this 
kind of property is depreciated by the present system of 
rating. 

A tremendous and most serious injustice is perpetrated by 
this means on the Clergy and the Church generally ; an injustice 
which cries aloud for some interference, and which has only 
been suffered to slumber so long from the peculiar difficulties 
which impede the Clergy in pressing for their secular rights. The 
Clergy suffer in two ways from the present mode of assessment : 
the law itself is wholly unfair, and has so been pronounced by a 
judge of Queen’s Bench ; and the administration of the law is 
also unfair, from the power which, in the majority of cases, is 
NO, LXXXIX.—N.S. F 
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possessed by the farmers of a parish to make it act with unequal 
severity of taxation on the clergyman and themselves, much, of 
course, to their own, advantage. 

Parish rates, we need hardly say, are paid at so much in the 
pound ;ona certain fixed. sum at which each ratepayer is 
assessed, according to the land and houses in his occupation, 
There are some politicians who desire that these burdens should 
not only rest.on land and houses, but on the general income of 
the parishioners ; and at first sight it does seem unfair that a 
man-with a very handsome income from the funds, or other 
similar, investment, should be wholly free from parish rates, 
except on the trifling assessment of the house in which he lives, 
Into this question. we do not, however, enter; landed and per- 
sonal property have shaken themselves into such a fixed position 
by continual exchanges from one to the other, that the original 
merits of taxation on each can hardly be brought to bear on the 
question, and no, attempt at theoretical equality is now prac- 
ticable, 

Letting alone, therefore, any view of this question which 
is common to the political protectionist in his complaints about 
the .burdens .on land, we hope to prove that, granting tithe 
rent-charge to be justly liable to all the peculiar burdens of 
landed property, a great and crying injustice is daily perpe- 
trated from the unfair proportion which it is made to bear of 
those burdens. 

Rent-charge is in lieu of tithes, whieh tithes were originally sup- 

to be one-tenth of the produce of the soil. Rent-charge, 
therefore, should be viewed in theory as produce, and be dealt 
with like other produce in the matter of assessment. Now, the 
produce of the land which a farmer reaps or gets in, after various 
fashions, is subject to three distinct charges or sub-divisions; one- 
third goes for rent, another third for labour, and the remaining 
te the tenant. The assessment, however, is made only on one of 
these, viz. the rent, deducting also from this a considerable amount 
for insurance, repairs, and rates. A farm which pays an actual 
rent of 100/., would generally be assessed at about 80/. Tithe 
rent-charge, however, though equally of the nature of produce, 
and, therefore, only comparable with these three rents taken 
together, is assessed on its whole value, with no other reductions 
than the actual amount of rates paid out of it, and the expense 
of collection, not even the amount of insurance, er the money 
paid to Queen Anne’s Bounty for parsonage-house. Surely this 
28 a great injustice, in whatever light we may view it. The 
only pretext for it is its simplicity, which is not always syno- 
nymous with equity. It is said that assessment must be made 
according to the value of property, and that the value of any- 
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thing can best be tested by what it will fetch; that the value 
of land is its rent to the “Bowe with deductions for repairs, 
&c.; and that the value of the tithe rent-charge being paid im 
money, is plain enough, and can be nething else but its actual 
amount, with an allewance of some 23 per cent. for collection, 
and a deduction for rates. This we believe to be the basis of 
the present mode of assessment; but its injustice may be shown 
in many ways—more, indeed, than we can hope to portray in 
their legitimate force. The fairest and easiest mode of com- 
paring the respective assessments of land and rent-charge is,, 
perhaps, to put the tenant farmer out of the question, and to 
suppose the landowner to be himself in occupation. What 
analogy, in that case, is there between the supposed amount 
which the landowner would give for the value of his occupation; 
if it were not his own property, and the real income of the 
clergyman ? ; 

In the former case, the amount in its very nature excludes alk 
personal labour and expenses necessary in order to obtain the 
income; whereas, in the latter case, it includes them under the 
form both of ecclesiastical duties, which are a condition of 
the tenure, and also of that capital which is necessary in taking 
orders, as a qualification for holding such property. The cler- 
gyman, then, is assessed on his full receipts, although he must 
have been at great expense to qualify himself for the possession 
of them, and must fulfil regular and even laborious duties ix 
return for them; whereas the landowner, in occupation of ‘his 
land, is assessed only on such an amount of his receipts as he 
might actually give to another person in the shape of rent (if 
he were net the owner), and is wholly free for that share of ‘the 
produce of the land on which he himself lives, and which forms 
the tenant’s profit. In strict justice, then, it-would appear that 
if land is assessed-on its rental, ¢.¢. on one-third of its produce; 
tithes ought only to be assessed on the same proportion of their 
value. Why should that portion of the produce of land which 
belongs te the Church be assessed at a higher rate than the 
remainder which belongs to the proprietor? As, however, long 
eustom and the mutual arrangements of a series of years have 
given ‘to tithes more the ‘character of a payment on land than # 
right to a share of one-tenth of the sselined it would hardly be 
prudent, at the present time, to argue for any more extensive 
readjustment in the relative proportions of assessment on land 
and rent-charge than for the tenant or landowner, if in occu- 
pation, to be assessed on his own profits as well as on the 
estimated rental—that is, on all which he receives from the 
land, with the exception of what he actually disburses for the 
necessary expenses of —* This assessment would 
r 
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amount to about two rents, and would therefore lower the 
clergyman’s rates by one-half. This principle of rating was 
cual ished by the decision of Mr. Justice Parke, in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, in the case of Rex versus Joddrell; and we 
believe it was only through the negligence of the legislature 
that this-decision was not at .once made the occasion of a special 
and distinct enactment. On the question again coming before 
the Court, in the case of Reg. cersus Capel, in 1840, Lord 
Denman (so noted for decisions against the Church) gave his 
judgment on the other side, stating as his principal reason that 
the express object of the recent statute, 6 and 7 Will. IV. c, 96, 
s. 1, had been to abolish distinctions, and to establish uniformity 
in rating. The rule there laid down was, he considered, so far 
applicable to tithes, ‘that they are demisable at a year’s rent.’ 
After referring to Rex versus Joddrell, he concluded by saying 
that ‘something much more positive was requisite to defeat an 
enactment so simple, practical, and useful.’ 

A thing may be ‘ simple, practical and useful,’ without being 
also just; nor does Lord Denman seem to aim at proving that 
the former decision of the same Court ought to be upset on 
the ground of abstract justice. In the judgment of an approving 
critic, writing in the ‘ Jurist’ with reference to this case, he is 
supposed to have arrived ‘at as close an a to sub- 
‘stantial equality as is practicable, without having resort to the 
‘odious machinery of a property tax.’ The argument in favour 
of assessment on the occupier’s profit was thought ‘to have 
‘savoured too.much of the modern economics for the atmosphere 
‘of Westminster Hall,’ and that ‘the Court disclaimed being 
“influenced in their judgment by any considerations founded on 
‘so unstable a science; and utterly repudiated the unlucky 
‘obsenvations of Mr. Justice Parke in Rex versus Joddrell, 
‘ which seemed at one time to promise an asylum to the vilified 
“economists even in the temple of Themis herself.’ 

All this, though acknowledged by the writer to be an amusing 
feature of law, does not establish the real justice of Lord 
Denman’s decision; nor does it upset the plain argument of 
Sir W. W. Follet, contained in his speech for the appellant, of 
which the following are short passages :— 


‘The objection to-this rate is, that while the vicar is rated at the full 
value of his tithes, the occupiers of land in the parish are not rated on the 
same scale of value. If, for instance, a tenant rents land at 300/. per annum, 
and makes a profit of 200/., the former sum alone is taken as the rateable 
- value. The appellant rests his case on the principle adopted from the 
éarliest period of rating, that occupiers are to be rated at the ffull value; 
that the rent or sum at which the land would let is not to be taken as the 
full value, but one criterion only. This principle was declared in Zhe 
Queen versus Joddrell, in accordance with the earlier cases, and is not affected 
by the recent statute, 6 & 7 Wm. IV. ¢. 96, 
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* * * * * * 

This is not a new doctrine, but is in. unison with all the authorities. The 
effect of that judgment is, that rent is part of the profits of the farm, and 
that the occupier is rateable for that part as well as for the residue of the 
profits. If,,for instance, a farm is worth 300/. per annum in tle hands of 
the owner, he is rateable for that amount ; if the farm is let to a tenant for 
W0/. a annum,.and he makes a profit of 200/. more, the tenant is rateable 
for 3007.’ 

Yet in- spite of the obvious justice of these remarks,. the sim- 
plicity and usefulness of making the clergyman pay far beyond his 
right proportion, induced the Court to decide in favour of the 
present custom, thereby perpetuating a grievous wrong to the 
Church. One test by which to estimate the justice of the present 
mode of rating is to examine the actual proportion of all the rates 
of a parish which fall on rent-charge. We have calculated this 
with reference to several agricultural parishes within our 
knowledge, and the proportion is about one-sixth, in places by 
no means above the average of injustice to the Clergy.. What 
pretext can there be for a system which is thus convicted in its 
result of such gross unfairness? ‘Tithe rent-charge is a substi- 
tution for one-tenth of the produce; and if it really amounted 
to that in practice, which it does not, it ought then to pay but 
one-tenth of the burdens of the land. The facts of the case are, 
however, much stronger than this, It is well known that tithe. 
rent-charge is not much more than one-thirtieth of the produce 
of the land; yet it pays, as we have stated, one-sixth of the 
parish rates. We are not denying that there are considerations 
which should modify the prind facie deduction from this view. 
of the case; for then we should be claiming on behalf of 
the Clergy an assessment of only one-fifth its present amount ; 
but we certainly do think that the great and radical injustice 
which now exists, requires to be met by a concession up to the 
extent we have just pointed out, viz. by adding the tenant’s 
profit to the amount of his present assessment. 

Let it not be imagined by a hasty reader, that by doubling 
the tenant farmer’s assessment, we would also double his rates. 
The only effect would be, the establishment of a different ratio 
between the whole body of farmers on the one hand, and the 
elergyman on the other hand. If the latter was thereby re- 
lieved of one-half what he now pays, the former would not 
suffer to any great amount when the difference was equally dis- 
tributed among them. 

But if the present law of assessment is unfair, even when 
there exists no bias to the prejudice of the Clergy, in its 
practical administration, how much more when the local in- 
justice that is concocted in each parent vestry and each union 
Workhouse, is also taken into account! 
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The assessment of a parish is conducted under the manage- 
ment.of the vestry, and it is far too generally the custom for 
the farmers there assembled to assess themselves as low as 

ssible, and the clergyman as high as possible, trusting to the 

ifficulty which is always felt in making an appeal. In the 
assessment of other property, about 20 per cent. is always de- 
ducted from the rent, whereas with in ai about 23 for 
collection is allowed, beyond poor rates. It is not only, 
however, in the original assessment, that parochial authorities 
have the power of throwing an unequal share of burdens on the 
clergyman ; they may so manage the affairs of a parish, as to 
let many payments fall on the rates, which ought properly to be 
borne by themselves individually ; their object for doing which 
is plain enough, viz. that. whatever falls on the rates of the 
parish is shared in very largely by the clergyman’s high assess- 
ment on rent-charge. 

The whole operation of the present poor-law is, we think, 
materially affected by this instinctive conspiracy among British 
farmers. When the new poor-law was first brought into operation, 
its professed object was to cure the degraded system then exist- 
ing, by which every labourer was dependent on the parish, and 
was converted intoa kind of serf attached to the Jand, and under 
the entire control of the farmers. The new law went on the 
principle of making pauperism a crime, and a state which could 
be avoided by diligence and care. The union-house was made 
a place of rigorous discipline, from the supposition that an in- 
dustrious man could always keep out of it; out-door relief 
being, at the same time, forbidden to the able-bodied as unneces- 
sary. There was henceforth to be no dependence on the 
parish, except of a kind which marked the object of it as more 
or less criminal. Under this severe test of the house, poor- 
rates declined for a time; but farmers forgot on their part to 
fulfil one most essential condition on which this new theory de- 
pended for its ultimate success. If a labourer was to be indc- 
pendent, and able to save from his earnings, when in health and 
strength, some provision for old age and bad times, it is plain 
that his wages must be higher than the amount absolutely 
neeessary to provide a sufficient quantity of bread for his family 
week by week, and also that he must be regularly supplied with 
work. The issue has been this; farmers having Te lined to 
allow such a rate, or such a stability of wages, as are necessary 
to carry out the principle of the new poor-law, matters drift 
back to the old system in spite of all enactments. Dependence 
on the parish is still the absolute and inseparable condition 
of the English agricultural labourer; and poor-rates are 
getting higher and higher, in spite of abundance of labour, 
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of the increase of emigration, and of other things which ought 
to have made them lower. Now, what is the cause of all this ? 
The farmer (we blame not the individual, but the system 
which makes it his interest so to act) is aware that any advance 
in wages must come from his own single pocket, whereas, that 
if poor-rates instead of wages are increased, the additional sum 
will be paid to the extent of one-sixth by the clergyman. An 
agricultural labourer is a far more expensive article, taking the 
years of his life all round, than his direct wages imply or could 
produce; the deficit, therefore, must be supplied in some way, 
and the landed interests of this country have practically decided 
that parochial rates, with a state of dependence to the labourer, 
are the source whence it should be paid. By this means it is 
plainly to be seen, that tithe rent-charge is made to contribute 
largely towards the necessary expenses of even that amount of 
labour without which no land can be cultivated. 

The defence set up for low wages is, that labour has its 

market price, and that those who require it are entitled to buy 
it as cheap as they can. But why is it cheap? It is cheap 
because it is not supporting—because parochial rates pay largely 
for it. If then, by any means, that temptation to throw men 
on the parish could be lessened, we feel sure that as poor-rates 
declined, wages would rise, and the condition of the labourer 
become more independent. 
' If things go on in their present course, we see no other re- 
sult but that all the better class of our labourers—all those who 
wish to be independent, all who have any spirit or physical 
power in them—will leave the country, and. find in distant 
shores a home and a maintenance, that theit own country to its 
shame and its loss has denied them. Farmers have already 
begun seriously to dread emigration ; and it will be to their own 
interest that they should offer higher inducements to retain in 
this country their young and good labourers than at present is 
the case, before they discover that in the cultivation of their 
land they are left either wholly deficient in labour, or at the 
mercy of very indifferent and spititless workmen. 

The same principle, which thus rules with regard to poor- 
rates, is apparent also in the management of highways. If-a 
farmer wants an arch to be built, or a road to be repaired which 
are connected with his own farm, he tries. to make the parish do 
them at the public.expense; and the other farmers in vestry, 
knowing that they all act themselves on the same principle, are 
perfectly willing to grant his request; the effect of which is, 
that the clergyman pays one-sixth of the money, though he 
wants no bridge on his own estates, nor holds any farm, the road 
to which will in its turn be repaired. 
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On this subject we quote a correspondent’s letter, welt 
qualified to judge of this matter. 


‘1 will close this communication with a few remarks on tlie parochial 
assessment for the repairs of the highways: I consider-that the Clergy 
are heavily and unduly burdened in this respect. ‘The old law provided for 
the repairs of parish highways, first, by what was. called “the statute 
labour,” and secondly, by an assessment; but this latter was not to be 
resorted to until the former was exhausted. The principle of the law was 
this, that the highway should be repaired by those who most used and in- 
jured it. Thus the parties who kept the greater number of waggons, carts, 
or other vehicles, as well as horses, were called on to contribute a quantum 
ef “work” in proportion to the number kept, and a due proportion of 
manual labour was also provided for. Whatever may have been the merits 
er demerits of this law, it is plain that its repeal and the substitution in its 
place of the assessment system, so/ely added to the burdens of the clergy- 
man. As.soon as composition came into general use, waggons were little 
if at all needed by him, and the Tithe Commutation Act set the seal of its 
authority on their discontinuance as regarded tithe-gathering: so that to 
him the new law largely increased his payments. Under the operation of 
the old law, he uelllbies been released from any large contribution to the 
“statute labour,” whilst now, he is,.if not the largest, one-of the largest 
contributors. Again, the farmers practically pay half their assessment to 
the highway-rate in kind, employing their carts and horses in the convey- 
ance of material, in the profits of which cart labour the clergyman does not 
participate. The result of my observations also leads me to the conclusion, 
that much more money is laid out in this way in country parishes, in pro- 
portion to that expended in manual labour, than is required or than is laid 
out on turnpike-roads repaired on different principles.’ 


Many indeed are the plans by which a clergyman’s income is 
made to endure more than its fair share of parochial burdens. 
The highway rate is often 5 per cent., and in one case before 
us, 8 per cent., on tithe rent-charge. One clergyman we 
know of, whose use of highways is almost confined to pedes- 
trian visitations through his parish, has to pay no less than 697. 
for the luxury of seeing other people’s corn go to market, and 
of seeing the neighbouring gentry drive about in handsome 
equipages, who pay only to the expense of the roads on the 
assessment of an ordinary dwelling-house. 

It is almost depressing, and may strike some as even queru- 
lous, to be enlarging our catalogue of burdens; but we are 
engaged in a stern matter of business, and must duly complete 
it. Land-tax is a serious item, amounting often to twenty or 
thirty pounds. Where this payment was taken into account, at 
the time of the commutation, perhaps no complaint ought now 
to be made; but the terms then agreed upon have no power to 
restrain, in defence of the Church, any increased demands of 
the land-tax which may since have been made. 

During the last few years, a very general re-adjustment of 
this. tax has taken place, (on the appeal of various owners who 
have imagined their property overtaxed,) the result of which 
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has often been, the increase of this tax on rent-charge from a 
very trifling sum to a serious and important charge. We 
know of one case, where an estate was bought very cheap, 
on the express ground of its being subject to a heavy land- 
tax. The purchaser afterwards appealed, and eventually suc- 
ceeded in having the land-tax of his parish wholly re-arranged, 
one result of which happened to be that the rector, whose com- 
mutation was made irrespective of any serious payment under 
this head, found himself mulcted to the extent of 33/. per annum. 

Many clergymen, in addition to the varied taxes we have 
enumerated, suffer much from unjust arrangements made in 
times past under the name of composition of tithe. Moduses, 
to a very trifling amount, are all that is received for land whose 
rental would now be of considerable value. Then also there 
are other compulsory deductions on income, which we should 
be sorry to see classed altogether as burdens, inasmuch as they 
are connected with the primary object and use of all tithes; 
those, we mean, connected with the discharge of the duties 
of the church and the repairs of the chancel. 

We have now considered the ecclesiastical and the parochial, 
i.e. the cavalry and the infantry, of that hostile army which a 
clergyman’s income has to encounter. There remains the 
artillery of the Queen’s taxes, which apply to him in common 
with others. Income tax, moreover, falls on him with peculiar 
force, because the deductions which we have shown to exist on 
a clergyman’s income, themselves repeated income-taxes, are: by 
no means amply allowed for, and thus he is compelled to- pay on 
what he never receives. House-tax is charged on the parsonage 
as rigorously as on other dwellings; and Mr. Heyworth (accord- 
ing to a notice given the first day of this session) even desires 
to make him pay succession duty, a monstrous idea, the bare 
mention of which, under existing circumstances, will, we trust, 
turn out the providential means of deliverance from the in- 
justice we have exposed. The stamp alone for presentation 
is often 20/., and surely this is succession duty enough. If 
more charges are added, it will be a hard matter to find a man 
rich enough to aecept the smaller livings of our Church, which 
are in the hands of public patrons, encumbered as they are with 
increased duties, at which we rejoice, but with increased 
burdens, which we deplore. The poor but deserving student 
would thus be excluded more than ever from the Church, 
while the power of wealth would be more and more dominant, 
in secularizing the position of an incumbent. 

Other taxes which the Clergy pay in common with all her 
Majesty’s subjects, do not come within the province of our 
review to discuss. We have shown how heavy are the burdens 
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peculiar to the Clergy; and let those who only pay rates and 
taxes according to an ordinary and fair assessment consider 
how sad their complaints would be, if, in addition to these, they 
were exposed to that army of oppression which directs its 
peculiar aim against the country home of the English parson, or 
rather, against the stability and ecclesiastical freedom itself of 
the English parish church, so long the happy and proud posses- 
sion of our country. 

In our relation of grievances, we have purposely omitted to 
give any distinct place to the working of the Commutation Act 
itself, by which tithes are nowregulated. That act was an arrange- 
ment between the payers and receivers of tithes, in which both 
parties were supposed to be consulted, and both had the power of 
appeal. The bargain was made, and therefore it is too late in 
the day to complain of its results, still less of the violation of 
principle which it involves. Considering, also, the political 
feelings of the time when this act was passed, the Church has 
much cause of thankfulness that she came off, in pecuniary 
matters, as well as she did in the  struggle—for there were 
many at the time who apprehended worse things. Yet, although 
willing to keep strictly to our bargain, we certainly have a 
right to plead: the present working of that measure as a very 
strong ground for the greatest consideration being shown to- 
wards the Church in subsequent legislation. The present value 
of rent-charge is 10 per cent. below the commutation, which 
may be accounted for in the very words of a correspondent 
whom we have before quoted :— 

‘ * The payment of the Clergy, prior to the operation of that enactment, 
represented a portion of the value of a// the products of the farmer's in- 
dustry, of corn, of hay, of cattle, sheep, wool, coppice-wood, potatoes, 
turnips, small seeds, &c.; and where the custom of compounding for tithe 
was prevalent, the amount of composition rose or fell as rents varied, or 
(which on an average of years would amount to the same thing practically) 
as the price of the various productions of the land was raised or depressed. 

* But the commodities being many, had a greater tendency to, and more 
truly represented, an equilibrium of valve than would one or a few. Often 
it happened that when one fell another rose, and vice versd.' But the Tithe 
Commutetion Act fixed the amount of payment henceforth on the price of 
corn alone; at once creating a new estimate of value of the whole of the 
vicarial tithe of England and Wales, and sweeping away all consideration 
of the market value of those very commodities which had been the measure 
of the Church’s dues. Then came the abrogation of the Corn Laws, and 
with it the fall of the clergyman’s income of 10 per cent.; whereas, if the 
averages had been taken on the aggregate value of all the hitherto tithe- 
able property, the fall would have been very inconsiderable on vicarial 
tithe rent-charge.’ 

The case may be thus briefly stated:—Legislation, in the 
first place, singled out corn as the standard of clerical income, 
and. then took special measures—right enough in themselves, 
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but injurious to this special interest—for the lowering of this 
standard by the introduction of free trade in corn. In the 
case of the farmer, the lowered price of corn is amply compen- 
sated for by the increased production which high farming of the 
present day enables him to effect. The clergyman, however, has 
no longer any interest in the amount of produce ; his income is 
regulated solely by the price, to keep down which is the 
anxious care of all statesmen who wish well to their country. 

Thus far we have considered those drawbacks on a clergy- 
man’s income which are compulsory, and which more properly 
come under the title of fiscal burdens. But there are others 
which are equally heavy, though of a more voluntary nature; 
and are the more to be deplored, inasmuch as they are most 
severely felt by the best men, by those who undertake the pas- 
toral charge with an earnest sense of the responsibility thereby 
incurred, and with a deep anxiety to fulfil the work entrusted 
to them. 

In the first place, where the parish is of any size, there is the 
expense of providing the assistance of fellow-labourers. Nor 
can it be said that curates exact more than is their right, and 
that this burden ought to be reduced in its amount. We would 
rather suggest that a system should be adopted by which an 
incumbent might boldly appeal to the laity of his parish to pay 
the expense of such assistance, where he feels that he can justly 
do so, and that he enjoys no larger income himself than is re- 
quisite for a man in his position, and for the discharge of his 
other duties. In many places this is already done, but we think 
the principle might be more extended. An incumbent might 
fairly say, on entering a parish, that he can only do a certain 
amount of work, although more than that is required by the 
necessities of the parish; that his own income will not allow the 
expenses; and, therefore, as the good of the parish is their com- 
mon work, the laity must subscribe in order to enable their 
pastor to carry out his plans. If this be thought too near an 
approach to the voluntary system, let the existing societies for 
the provision of curates be more amply supported than they are, 
in order that the more urgent cases may meet with prompt and. 
certain redress. Either in a direct form, or through the agency 
of a society, we think that this special work of providing curates- 
in parishes, where the need is great and the incumbent's income 
insufficient, is one which requires to be put more directly before 
the laity than at present, amid the various calls of charity, is 
generally the case. Let it be understood, that unless funds are 
forthcoming for the payment of additional labourers, that. the 
clerical service of the parish must necessarily be limited to the 
work of one man, in cases, that is, where the endowment of 
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the church is not greater than is plainly requisite for his own 
single support. 

Then comes the well-known and still wider diffused burden, 
as concerns rural parishes, of schools fur the poor. We sincerely 
hope that some arrangements will be made, by which the expense 
of parochial schools will be more equally borne than at present. 
It is surely hard that the wages of agricultural labourers should 
be avowedly too low to admit of any self-supporting system of 
education for their benefit, and that neither the state nor the 
voluntary contributions of the great body of parishioners should 
make up the deficiency. The children must either be brought 
up as heathens, or the clergyman must, in almost the majority 
of cases, do all himself, at a very large annual expenditure. We 
eannot imagine that when the House of Commons is discussing 
the question of national education; it at all realizes the extent 
to which the present education of the country rests, for pecu- 
niary support and for personal superintendence, on the Clergy 
of the Church: If that education is imperfect, yet what it does 
effect is- often at the sole expense of the clergyman. If the 
Church is usurping a large share of power in the matter of 
education, and is thereby exciting the jealousy of other religious 
bodies, it is quite unnecessary to talk of priestcraft; for that 
power can be accounted for on simpler, and indeed on strict com- 
mercial principles. It is paid for to the last farthing by the 
Church, which receives in return nothing beyond that unavoid- 
able influence, which a pecuniary venture in any undertaking 
naturally returns to those who lay down their money. If the 
laity want influence on-this subject, let them pay their money, 
and they will easily get it by a mutual understanding, too 
gladly entered into by the Clergy as a body. As long, however; 
as the clergyman has all to pay, it is certainly to be expected 
that he will claim a large share in the management of his 
school. For objects such as these the poorer clergy can fairly 
and reasonably solicit local aid with special boldness; and we 
fear that a certain shyness in asking for money from immediate 
neighbours, has led to great mischief in the imperfect discharge 
of duties undertaken. Where an expense rightly and justly 
falls on the parishioners generally, they ought constantly to be 
reminded of it; and although a clergyman may be commended 
for his patient endurance of a burden not fairly his own, yet we 
think that much harm has been done by the tendency of indivi- 
duals to undertake, in a moment of enthusiasm, a greater burden 
than they find themselves able to endure, when it afterwards 
assumes the form of an annual deduction from income. There 
is always more chance of permanency where any charge rests 
on those who are really most responsible for it. A principle is 
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thereby established which it is difficult to overthrow ; whereas, 
when an individual is unjustly burdened, even by his own free 
act and deed, we may feel sure that the time will come, sooner 
er later, when he will rebel against it and throw it overboard. 
The parochial education is undoubtedly chargeable on the 
property of a parish in some form or other; and a clergyman, 
even if he undertake it, is sure to do it badly for want of funds; 
while, in his well-meant liberality, he is only affording to others 
a good — for the neglect of an essential duty. 

Besides, however, the large annual payments which a clergy- 
man, who is anxious to make his machinery effective, is too 
often.compelled to: submit to without any foreign aid, there are 
innumerable expenses which his daily visitation in the parish 
make him liable to at every point: clothing clubs and societies 
of various kinds, lending libraries, children’s school prizes, assist- 
ance to the sick and distressed (partly but by no means wholly 
defrayed by the offertory collections), ate the general en- 


couragement of every parochial undertaking and subscription 
in times of special need. Then, also, he must subscribe to 
diocesan or metropolitan societies, and be ready at the call of 
his friends to devote any amount of time, together with many 
personal expenses, to whatever religious projects may be started 
around him. All these expenses are trifling to a man of fortune, 


as are many of our Clergy; but the evil is, that so much is now 
expected of the Clergy irrespective of their private means. 
The poorer clergy are thus excluded from benefices, or are 
only admitted in order to furnish those lamentable instances of 
poverty and hard struggling with adverse circumstances, which 
the Bishop of Oxford, at the recent meeting of the Clergy Pro- 
vident Society, so touchingly described as having come within 
his knowledge, through the confidential and sorrowful communi- 
cations of many an impoverished clergyman opening out his 
grief to his spiritual fathers. 

But is there no hope of remedy for the unjust amount of 
taxation or of professional burdens, which at present fall on the 
Clergy? We cannot augur much from the tone of the House 
of Commons on matters which at all affect this question. 
Look to the debate on Church-rates. Sir William Clay has at 
last succeeded in obtaining a majority in the House of Com- 
mons in favour of their abolition. We do not apprehend, 
indeed, that his bill will at once become law; but it is high 
time that the working of such a measure should be seen in all 
its bearings. We are no advocates for the continuance of 
Church-rates in London or large towns on their present foot- 
ing; but, in the rural parish, where they have been willingly 
paid from time immemorial, we see but one result from their 
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sudden remission; the farmers would leave all repairs to the 
clergyman, who must either officiate in a ruin, or pay the 
expense of keeping up the fabric. There would be almost 
a legal hold on the clergyman to do this even against his will; 
for if the church fell down or became unfit for use, he would 
be unable to fulfil those duties which are the necessary condi- 
tions, on his part, of holding the benefice. His office would 
become a sinecure, and the revenues would, as a matter of 
course, be soon appropriated for some other purpose. We trust, 
therefore, that whatever measures are adopted on this difficult 
question, it will be foreseen that any plan, even such an one as 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s, which throws the repair of 
country churches, so long as the Church is connected with the 
State, on a voluntary system of rating, will in practice throw a 
very heavy burden on the income of the incumbent. These 
voluntary rates will, in a vast number of cases, be withheld on 
some pretext of this kind, till the incumbent must do all him- 
self, or see his church in ruins. Such would not be the case 
universally ; but there is little doubt that any relaxation of 
Church-rates would, in small country districts especially, have 
a very great tendency to increase the burdens on the Clergy, 
already, as we have shown, far too oppressive. 

The popular remedy for the extreme poverty of a large por- 
tion of the Clergy, is a more equal distribution of Church 
property, which means a centralized system by which all Church 
property should be first collected together in a mass, and then 
re-divided on more equal terms than at present. It would be an 
evil day for the Church when this general ingathering of her 
property took place; for we doubt whether the distribution 
would at all answer the expectations of her members. Taking 
the Church property at its full value, the distribution, even if 
earried out without any expense in the eperation, would not 

ield 2002. to each beneticed and unbeneficed clergyman. Apart, 

owever, from this small average, it must be remembered that the 
extreme inequality, as well as the great amount of the various 
burdens we have enumerated, would be an insuperable barrier 
against any fair valuation of the Church’s available income. 

The gross value of ecclesiastical property is, indeed, no guide 
whatever to the results of any actual amount that could be made 
available for any system of equalization which might be at- 
tempted, since the enormous deductions which so greatly 
lessen the incomes of the majority of clergymen, entirely alter 
the whole basis on which any calculation can possibly be formed. 
Wholesale legislation on Church property, from estimations of 
its present gross value, without taking into consideration the 
various and varying burdens which rest on it, would be simple 
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spoliation, would defeat itself, and would produce confusion far 
greater than any which even at present exists. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that we resist all interfer- 
ence with ecclesiastical income. On the contrary, we feel 
assured that the principle of mon-interference is the great 
spoliating and secularizing agency of the present day: it is this 
which robs the Church of her available and working income, far 
more than any threatened invasion of her rights on the part of 
the State. The gradual lapsing of Church property into private 
property, resulting from the unrestrained traffic in livings now 
going on, is the great danger which we have now to apprehend; 
and this simoniacal dealing can only be the result of entire con- 
fidence in the money market, that vested interests in Church 
property are secure. Once shake this confidence—deal with the 
Church’s property as it were bond fide, meant for the good of the 
Church, and not for the enrichment of individuals—show an 
intention of making such new arrangements as local circum- 
stances pointed out to be advisable—and we shall not hear so 
much of those discreditable advertisements which exalt the 
comforts and degrade the office of a parish priest, in order te 
raise the market price of advowsons or next presentations. 

Our object in all we have said has been to claim justice for 
the Church’s property as such; and surely it is an essential 
addition to our remarks, that we should claim also greater 
elasticity in the application of that property to the real 
work of the Church. The open sale of livings as now con- 
ducted, should raise a blush in all who respect the spiritual 
claims of our Church. ‘The whole system of work or discipline 
is cramped by the cold and rigid demands of pecuniary vested 
interests; and the religious uses of Church property, beyond 
a literal fulfilment of a few stated duties, are made to appear 
almost chimerical, if demanded by ecclesiastical authority. 
There is, then, a degree of security enjoyed by many individual 
holders of Church property, which is prejudicial to the interests 
of religion, and which amounts to secularization ; but this is no 
argument for not protesting against unfair burdens on the 
Clergy generally. ‘The Church ought to protect her property, 
not as belonging to individuals, but as being devoted to the 
best interests of religion, according to the varying claims and 
necessities of each generation of her children. It is preeminently 
for the interest of lay members. that this true ideal should be 
maintained, for otherwise the pastor’s office will degenerate in 
the active discharge of its work. 

We obserye then, on the one hand, a want of elasticity in 
the internal management of Church property, and we also 
observe a tendency from external sources to oppress individual 
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clergymen by unjust burdens; but a doubt occurs whether the 
latter evil can ever be remembered, till the public see that the 
former is also made the earnest subject of reform. It is this 
evil which is always thrown in the teeth of those whose work it 
is to solicit voluntary aid for the various objects and missions of 
the Church; it is this, in short, which both stimulates the unjust 
burdens we have been speaking of, and prohibits any fresh con- - 
tributions, on a large scale, to relieve the distress of those clergy 
who unfortunately are not in possession of what are called the 
prizes of the Church, but who have drawn, in the lottery of life, 
what may very justly in many cases be called blanks in all that 
concerns the hire of a spiritual labourer in Christ’s vineyard. 

The great poverty which exists among very many of our 
Clergy is now universally acknowledged. Let, then, some bold 
and generous attempts be made to alleviate the burdens we com- 
plain of; let also such a hearty effort be shown, on the part of 
the heads of the Church, now allowed their right of synodal 
deliberation, to reform many existing abuses, as may lead the 
way to a better understanding between our rich laymen and the 
necessities of the National Church. In the sermon of the Bishop 
of Salisbury on the fast-day, there are a few remarks on this 
general subject, which we have reserved for the conclusion of 
our article, drawing particular attention to their final admoni- 
tion :— 

‘ They who thus worship and fall down before wealth, often indulge 
themselves with the most lavish prodigality in everything which can 
pamper the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life; and 
yet this same generation is better skilled in exercising a far stricter 
economy than their poorer fathers did, in everything which concerns the 
external circumstances of the Church, and the administration of any of her 


endowments. All justice, economy, and the reform of abuses, are most 
praiseworthy ; but the coincidence I have mentioned is strange.’* 


Having now stated our case, we ask Mr. Heyworth and all 
who think with him, whether the endowments of the Chureh ought 
to be subjected to succession duty, in addition to the aggregate 
of unjust claims already enforced upon her property? The Clergy 

ve up to Parliament their original right of taxing themselves 
in their own Convocation. They did this with great generosity, 
throwing themselves for ever on the protection of the country, 
in order to facilitate public business; and now they have an 
undoubted claim for gentle treatment in all legislation that affects 
her interests. By this we do not mean that they must expect 
peculiar privileges,—the time for those is gone by; but that 
common justice may be shown towards them, and that in any 
fresh legislative acts, some reparation of their wrongs should be 
effected, and their fiscal burdens placed on a footing of equality 
with those that effect other species of property. A calm and 
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temperate deliberation of these subjects, in ruridiaconal and 
diocesan synods, might, in some measure, help both to expose 
what is unjust, and to provide also the remedy. We commend 
the topic to their notice, and hope for some practical results. 





We have spoken above of the expenses of episcopal and 
archidiaconal visitations as an especial burden on the hang 
It may be objected that these charges are defrayed by the 
parish. Such, however, is not the case where there are no 
Church-rates; and the incumbents of all district parishes are 
forced to pay, not only their own expenses of syn but the 
bills which are presented by apparitors and other officials to the 
churchwardens. In these places the churchwardens are entirely 
without any other funds than what they subtract from the 
clergyman’s income. We cannot believe that the Bishops are 
aware of the extent of these payments incidental to the cnlheiay 
visitations. We have before us the accounts paid by the church- 
wardens of a district church at an ordinary visitation. Here is 
a specimen for the year 1846 :— 








£s. d. 
Presentment fees . . . 2. - + + 2» 2 0 2 2 7 2 8 4 
Churchwardens of —— Dr. to —— Apparitor: viz.— 
For list of preachers. . ....2..+. ..902 6 
For Proclamation and Form of Prayer for East 
Indian victoriesin 1846 . . ......0 2 6 
For ditto for Queen's safe delivery, 1846 . .. 0 2 6 
For notice of Confirmation in 1846, by order of 
the Lord Bishop of iat ow ene oe SEO 
For attending Confirmation in same year, by order 
of the Lord Bishop of—— .......090 5 0 
For Proclamation and Form of Prayer for relief 
from dearth and scarcity, &e.. . .....0 2 6 
£119 4 


And similar, but smaller, payments are made annually at the 
Archdeacon’s visitation. Now, we can hardly see why the 
incumbent of a poor Peel district has to pay six —— a year 
to an apparitor, because very properly the Bishop holds annual 
Confirmations; nor, again, is it quite consistent with justice, 
that the parish priest has to pay to this apparitor half-a-crown for 
a single form of prayer, which can be bought at three shillings 
a hundred at the Queen’s printers. 
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Art. II1.—The Divine Drama of History and Civilization. By the 
Rev. James Smitu, M.A. London: Chapman & Hall, 193, 
Piccadilly. 8vo. 


‘ Aut the world’s a stage,’ is a saying which carries with it the 
authority of a great and philosophic peet. True it is, no doubt, 
for the purposes of those who want a stage to look at,—true 
against. those who are absorbed in the imaginary reality of 
objects that pass away, and actions that have no end beyond 
them. But is it the true and philosophical theory of human 
action? Is it the law of our being, that while we long for 
truth and reality, we must inevitably be either preoccupied with 
false images of what we desire, or awake to the ye yen | of 
ever having that craving of our nature satisfied? The question 
is one of moment, and must be faced in these days by all who 
claim to unite philosophy with religious belief. Not that every 
one must really and personally doubt on such a point, before he 
can rationally and philosophically believe; but that every one 
who wishes to live amongst the philosophy of this age, must 
contemplate the position of doubt, and understand it as the 
position of some other mind, though it be but as we enter into 
a pupil’s misconception of a mathematical statement, while we 
apprehend it clearly ourselves, and perceive the nullity of his 
objection to a true result. The whole theory of indifferentism 
in religion, antidenominationalism or secularism in education, 
and Erastianism in politics, is based upen the notion that all 
positive religion is a dream, the mere embodiment of a senti- 
ment, and that the true human life is the aggregate of sensa- 
tions, and not any real action relative to that Unseen Power in 
which all religionists believe, and toward which they direct their 
Lge aspirations, and their strongest efforts of will. These 
all, according to certain philosophers who have a large practical 
following, are merely formal exhibitions of a sentiment, without 
any real bearing upon a revealed system of divine government, 
or order of human society. The truth is something. entirely 
within and beyond them, and does not exist in any positive and 
visible form given to convey it. The outward forms which in 
some degree embody it, are still only the projections of it in 
individual minds, worked out with details entirely their own, 
and none of them possessing any divine authority, while all 
have a sort of divine origin. 

Something like this is the view taken by the author of the 
‘Divine Drama of History and Civilization ;” yet, in tracing that 
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drama according to the laws of drama, he has observed much 
that is like truth, and much that is so near the truth, as to raise 
the question in a reader’s mind, Why could he not acknowledge 
the truth, instead of putting a shadow or a picture in its place ? 
He has attempted a general sketch of the development of hu- 
manity, and in that development he must have been blind indeed 
if he had not seen the operation of certain causes. The question 
is, whether he has assigned to those causes their true charac- 
teristics, or whether he has wilfully ignored an element not only 
important but essential to their operation, that of a divine foun- 
dation of authority. A question it cannot be with serious be- 
lievers. They will see in his pages the weakness of a false theory 
contending with strong facts, while those facts stand forth in 
contrast to the shadowy representation that is attempted. Yet 
that theory, false as it is in its foundation, is true in its outward 
bearings, and powerful as the hosts of Sennacherib against 
the gods of the nations. It fails only when it comes to be- 
leaguer the One City, where there is a God such as it has not 
known, and a kingdom, a prophecy, and a priesthood of no 
earthly origin, though the people seem but few in number, and 
their very religion unaccountable. 

He accounts for the imperfections of al/ systems by what he 
ealls ‘ Divine Gradation,’ which appears to be something like 
what Pope asserts in his ‘ Essay on Man,’ only extended to the 
several states of man with respect to religion, morality, and 
intellectual life. 

‘ Of systems possible, if ’tis confest, 
‘That Wisdom infinite must form the best, 
Where all must fall, or not coherent be, 
And all that rises, rise in due degree; 


Then, in the scale of reasoning life, ’tis plain 
There must be, somewhere, such a rank as man.’ 


And he considers every great movement among mankind as 
arising from a divine impulse, enforcing such truth as could be 
understood under the circumstances of those.on whom it wrought, 
and contributing its part to a general education of mankind, 
through a series of manifestations. In none, however, does he 
allow any really absolute authority or absolute truth; all is 
relative, provisional, partial, and subjective. The absolute in 
every system is merely what is held to be absolute, or what is 
made absolute by the temporary conditions of divine operation, 
not what is revealed as absolute by -an authority whose every 
act and word is truth. Accordingly, in-each principal ream. 
there is ‘ the rock and the sand,’—a supposed absolute element 
of fixed law, dogma, or principle, and an unsettled, dividing, 
shifting element of opinion and practice; and there is always 
a2 
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something which by degrees wears away the absolute part, and 

repares the way for a reconstruction of human life in some 
free form. One system, again, may be absolute as contrasted 
with another of the same age, from having in it a strong basis 
of this kind, which the other may not have. Such would be 
the relative positions of the Hebrew and the Greek mind. With 
these contrasts of character, he conceives that the peculiarities 
of geographical and physical position wonderfully correspond. 
The absolute is attached to rocks and mountains; the free ele- 
ment to plains, valleys, and rivers. The one is central, the 
other divisional; the one narrow and confined, the other wide- 
spreading and expansive. 

In the working of all these different elements upon one 
another, and in the gradual evolution of their results, he sees 
a ‘drama,’ which he believes, by one of his usual mysterious 
analogies, to follow, in a great degree, the rules of the inventive 
drama of human art, and to divide itself naturally and ra- 
tionally into five acts. This certainly looks fanciful enough to 
dispose the serious reader to close the book at once. Yet it is 
not, after all, so senseless a notion as it would be, if taken in the 
literal sense, that the course of the world’s history follows the 
laws of the drama. Rather the drama follows a law of action and 
reaction, which is found to operate with more or less complete- 
ness in almost every great movement amongst mankind. There 
is an impulse toward some end, which is resisted, and that 
which must be done seems frustrated. Then a fresh effort rallies 
all forces to bear upon the object, and fresh complications and 
difficulties arise, over which, in the end, the primary principle 
triumphs, or finds in them its sublime and tragical catastrophe. 

These attractions belong to that ‘ebb and flow’ on which 
Wordsworth loved to meditate, and in which he saw the working 
of a mysterious and all-pervading power. And if we cannot say 
that they are always distinetly limited to impulse, resistance, 
attempt to solve the difficulty, renewed complication, and final 
catastrophe, yet, from the manner in which conflicting causes 
usually act and react amongst the elements of human society, it 
is reasonable to assume that they may be usually contemplated 
in some such form. The fivefold division may be the best to 
set before the mind that which is capable of several other modes 
of representation; we may at least adopt it as an arbitrary 
arrangement, with the expectation of finding it not less suitable 
to the reality than such arrangements commonly are. At the 
same time it must not be forgotten, that a writer who is deter- 
mined to have his drama complete, and not only his several acts 
duly distinguished, but in them to have every principle ‘ polar- 
ised by its opposite,’ and acting in certain geographical directions 
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of progression to correspond with its tendencies, will most cer- 
tainly have to square his facts a little to his hypothesis, and to 
give prominence occasionally to that which suits his particular 
view, rather than to that which is most important in the real 
relations of history. And one who is determined to give no one 
religion the exclusive privilege of divine authority, will have to 
make the most of certain facts indicating the imperfections of 
Christians, as objections to Christianity. Mr. Smith, we sup- 
pose, would not, indeed, object to be called a Christian, and 
would even claim the title, but in such a sense that he is still 
under the necessity of negativing every form of Christianity, 
except the Unitarian, between which and Mahometanism he 
seems to hesitate, in determining where to seek the basis of his 
Church of the future. He is too Pantheistic for any positive 
creed, and yet too rational to dispense with all belief; and must, 
therefore, Ay about over the waters of the deluge, if he can afford 
it, till some ground appears where he can rest his foot. The 
better creature, after all, is that which prefers the ark afloat to 
a mountain under water, which may prove, when it is found, to 
be far off from the true Life of the World. 

Yet this strange observer has seen a vast amount of truth 
that escapes many eyes, and has stated much of the history of 
Revelation, in terms which bear a strong testimony to what he 
does not himself acknowledge. It is very difficult, indeed, to 
make out his conception of divine action, so vivid at times, and 
seemingly so full of reality, and yet at other times so lost in un- 
certainty and in equivocal results. Whether the Church’s belief 
of a twofold order of divine dealings with man, the authoritative 
and the merely impulsive, the covenanted and the uncovenanted, 
does not give a clearer and fairer solution of the questions. of 
history, is an alternative that may be safely left with any truly 
candid and well-informed inquirer. Mr. Smith has his place, 
indeed, for propheey ; for the Divine nature, according to him, 
is possessed of foreknowledge ; but he dissociates this from the 
authority which it implies in the system where it is displayed. 
Let it be remarked once for all, that he has not brought forward 
anything to show that foreknowledge has been manifested any- 
where save in the central line of God’s dispensations, the whole 
of which is acknowledged as authoritative by the Church. 


‘What is most worthy of our consideration in treating of prophets is, 
that there was a graduated scale of prophecy, higher and lower, greater 
and lesser portions of the Spirit. A certain portion of the spirit of Moses 
was taken from him, and given to the seventy Elders, Elisha prayed for a 
double portion of the spirit of Elijah; and when Elijah was ordered to do 
a work, he seems to have been entitled to transfer the order to one of his 
subordinates, who did it for him. There are greater and lesser —— 
truer and falser prophets—some prophets particularly true, others not to 
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be depended on—and others, at the bottom of the scale, positively false; 
The series is like the musical scale: there are greater and lesser concords, 
and there are also discords, and the whole form a complete series. In the 
time of Ahab, we are told that there were in all about four hundred a ver 
in Israel, and they all promised him the victory in the name of the Lord. 
But there was one, a diamond amongst the pebbles, whom the king hated, 
because he always prophesied evil—a most disrespectable prophet, not 
received at court, and therefore not invited with the rest of the four hundred. 
At the request of Jehoshaphat, the King of Judah, however, he was sent for ; 
and when he came, he prophesied ironically, confirming the word of the 
other prophets. Afterwards he recanted,.and seriously told the king that 
the Lord had sent a lying spirit into the four hundred to deceive them, and 
persuade him to go up to battle and fall; for which response of the oracle 
he received a blow upon the cheek. The Lord creates pebbles as well as 
diamonds, and seeming diamonds as well as true ones. Nor were they the 
prophets of Israel only who prophesied falsely, but the prophets of Judah 
also. ‘‘The prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule by their 
means.”—“ The prophet is a fool; the snare of a fowler in all his ways, and 
hatred in the house of his God.” —“ Hearken not unto them who prophesy 
unto you.” “ Regard not their visions nor their dreams.” “I have not sent 
them ; they prophesy out of their own hearts.” And yet the Spirit does 
not hesitate to accept the responsibility of all the gamut of prophecy, from 
the highest concord to the lowest discord ; for He not only declares that He 
sends the lying spirits to deceive the prophets ———s. but when any 
individual prophet is deceived, the highest authority declares, “I, the 
Lord, have deceived him, and will stretch forth my hand against him, and 
destroy him ;” for he has not the final spirit of instruction, and therefore 
“T have not sent him;” but merely an ephemeral spirit of expediency, 
whose mission is for a season,.and therefore “I have sent him,” but will 
not establish him. And such a spirit all prophets, more or less, have; for 
every man who comes with a mission of doubtful meaning and mystery, 
receives darkness and not light, as Jeremiah says was the case with him, 
from the spirit who sends him.’—Pp. 69—71. 


This may be Mr. Smith’s theory of the Scripture records of 
prophecy, but it is not, as he seems to represent it, the Scrip- 
tural view of prophecy. There is, indeed, in that view, a 
= scale of prophecy, but there are true prophets, and 

eremiah is one of them, the whole of whose utterances are 
held to be true and divinely sanctioned. With any other who 

‘does not bear any such divine commission, the Spirit deals as 
- He will, giving a revelation, it may be, at certain times, but not 
‘establishing him,’ like Samuel, ‘to be a prophet of the Lord.’ 
As for the old prophet of Bethel, when. he ‘lied,’ it was of his 
own mind, and not at all by the spirit of prophecy. Nor are 
we led to suppose that the prophesying of the four hundred 
whom Micaiah withstood, was aa of any value what- 
soever. We hear of no spirit at all coming to them, save a lying 
spirit, which is here, we might almost say blasphemously, con- 
founded with the Spirit of God. Indeed, it is a necessary con- 
sequence of Mr. Smith’s theory that he must sometimes say, 
what to an orthodox reader has a most revolting sound, and 
what must lower the tone of any mind that can think it without 
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revulsion. If there has been any divine utterance on earth 
which can really be distinguished as such, this theory is wrong. 
Its God is a God that cannot speak, and that imparts, ‘ not 
light but darkness,’ not in the way of dispensation, and in an 
improper sense of the word, but literally and in his ordinary 
manifestations. We common Christians think it more reverent, 
more philosophical, and more intelligible, to ascribe absolute per- 
fection to the Almighty, and to His acts toward man, and to he- 
lieve that He permits imperfection and even contradiction in His 
works, yet always overrules the acts of every finite will to His 
own all-wise purpose. Certainly there is no proof to the contrary 
adduced in the work before us; rather the evident shifts to 
which the author is put, when he would bring down revealed 
truth to a level with human imaginations, serve to establish the 
fact that truth differs not only in measure and degree, but in 
kind.and in its essential conditions, from the semblances of 
revelation which are found in erroneous systems of religion. 
At the same time what is acknowledged is good against the 
destructive hypothesis, as a fact which requires to be accounted 
for, and the most rational account of which may be that of 
a divine reality and a divine truth. 


‘ These restrictions are not, perhaps, adhered to by modern Jews, because 
it is supposed they are not now required; but they are sufficient to prove 
the fact of an interdict upon Israelitish art, for they forbid the exercise of 
artistic talent in its most exalted forms. 

‘But this restriction was not absolute, neither does it apply to all the 
arts, for this would have reduced the people to barbarism. In poetry and 
music the Hebrews not only enjoyed great latitude, but their religion was 
adapted for enriching these noble arts with the most sublime and beautiful 
imagery and melody. The sacred music of the Hebrews is, no doubt, the 
source of that of the whole Christian world. Our own sublimest songs and 
strains may be traced back to the Temple and the Tabernacle. There is 
nothing more elevated in the whole world of poetry than the Hebrew 
Psalmody. Modern poetry only reaches the sublime, by using the imagery 
of the ancient model. ‘Who shall ascend unto the hill of the Lord, and 
who shall stand in his holy place? He that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart, who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn — 
he shall receive the blessing from the Lord, and righteousness from the 
God of his salvation. This is the generation of them that seek him, that 
seek thy face, O Jacob! Lift up your heads, O ye gates! and be ye lifted 
up, ye everlasting doors, and the King-of Glory shall come in. Who is this 
King of Glory? Jehovah strong and mighty, Jehovah mighty in battle. 
The grandeur of such a pan as this so greatly surpasses that of all pagan 
songs in honour of gods or heroes, or the petty juvenilities of amorous 
pases, employed in the worship of Divine Humanities, amongst the 

eathen, that it could not fail to give an elevation of mind to the sages of 
Israel of a very peculiar character, amid the surrounding poetry of the 
natiohs, And nothing has ever yet surpassed it. The richest subjects for 
modern oratorios are still to be found in the history of Israel, and the 
richest phraseology in the writings of the Hebrews. ‘They stood on the 
summit of the mountain. They sang the praises of the Eternal One. The 
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highest idea is that One, and we have not yet discovered a phraseology or 
an imagery more perfect than theirs to describe His perfections, or exalt our 
ideas of His greatness. Mingled as it is with great and self-evident 
imperfections from which our feelings revolt—such as curses uttered 
against enemies, and fearful represeutations of God as a man of war de- 
lighting in battle—perfectly intelligible and beautiful in the estimation of 
the ancients, but requiring translation into a higher meaning to give satis- 
faction to modern feelings—there is, notwithstanding, nothing of our own 
that we can substitute in preference; for the Psalmody of the Hebrews 
occupies the throne of music, and even its very defects must be treated 
with reverence, until its final translation be effected by a successor as 
highly commissioned and authoritative as itself. It comes from the Mount, 
and only another mountain, elevated still higher, on the tops of all moun- 
tains, can ever supersede the native mountain of sacred music.’—Pp. 
80—82. 


There is nothing said in the Psalms of the Lord as a ‘ Man 
of War,’ from which our feelings need revolt. While there is 
evil to war against, war there must be, and God will have His 
servants fight withal, and will fight for them. 

‘ However strong the faith of Reformers that God was with them, the 
faith of the Catholics was equally strong, and justified by facts, that He 
was on the side of the absolute, conservative principle. God is universal. 
He is on both sides of every debateable question. He is both in the desert 
and in the field; for wherever there is a portion of truth He is there; and 
He cannot forsake it, nor leave it utterly desolate. Now, no cause is 
without a portion of truth; hence the moral necessity for fluctuation, and 
the ebbing and flowing of success and failure in all great controversies.’— 
Pp. 461, 462, 

_ ‘There were sincere and good men in all parties, Catholic and Protestant, 
im the great struggle of the Reformation—men actuated by strong faith 
and the martyr spirit, and therefore men who were justified by their faith 
according to the standard doctrine of Protestantism, when unexplained by 
a critical restriction. But as Protestant divines could never agree about 
this critical restriction, and as we have seen that there is none to the 
doctrine of Justification by Faith in the Bible, the most charitable meaning 
that can be put upon the doctrine is this: that whensoever a man believes 
that he is doing right, he is justified in his conduct. This justifies all 
sineere men and parties, and God himself assumes the responsibility of the 
government of the world. “He bears our sins in his own body.’”’’—Pp. 
475,476. 

_ There is something rather more revolting to a religious mind 
in this justification of human aberrations, than in the assertion of 
God’s right to war against and exterminate evil, and the con- 
sent of His saints to that work, fearful as it is. Surely even 
the Old Testament view of the great battle-field of the world is 
more intelligible and more rational than the notion that men are 
simply set to fight for principles one by one, and that there is 
no divine system which combines all principles of truth, which 
is the thing they ought to fight for. If fighting were wrong, 
God could be on neither side, except in defence. Doubtless 
there is a truth, even in this view, but it is distorted and exag- 
gerated in a far higher degree than that of the Jewish com- 
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batant for Judaism against the world. We do not want any 
false hypothesis ; nt, « not want any substantial indifference of 
systems, in order to find place for charity. ‘If thine enemy 
‘hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink; for in so doing 
‘thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head.’ God is for the 
right, and vengeance is with Him; He will repay. But the 
lesson to be learned from this is as the spirit of the learner. 
God teaches us as we are able. What we learn, now, from this 
truth is, to pity one who does us wrong, and desire his repentance 
that he may be saved. Under the law the doctrine of peace and 
love was not made clear, yet it was practised in some measure by 
God’s servants; where a different spirit prevailed, it was of man, 
and not of God. His severity was indeed shown forth, but it was 
needed, and it was ill for those who were fiercer against their own 
enemies than against His. The execution of righteous judgment 
in God’s name does not make men vindictive. A commission of 
judgment may in some degree harden a heart which is already 
hard ; but even this is rather the consequence of inattention to the 
true principle of judgment than of the act of executing it. The 
Israelite was commanded to execute judgment on his nearest re- 
lative or friend for certain offences ; and had he done so faithfully, 
he would have learned a lesson not unfavourable to gentleness and 
humanity. He would have learned to unite pity with severity, 
and they would not have been so easily separated afterwards. 
It is easy to trace a humane feeling, for instance, in the judg- 
ment of Achan, although his punishment was severe and strict 
executed. The same appears in the final result of the war of 
Benjamin; and after all that has been said of the cruelties and 
the vindictive spirit of the ancient Hebrews, we suspect that 
the counsellors of Benhadad said no more than truth when they 
suggested to him in his extremity that the kings of Israel were 
merciful kings. 

The principle of mercy is not wrought out by mere latitudi- 
narianism, or indifference to offences against religion; it has 
been gradually matured by that very religion which is unjustly 
charged with delaying its progress. The work of religion has 
been from the very first to separate judgment from man’s 
revenge, and in so doing to reduce the vindictive feelings within 
narrower and narrower limits. Here and there, even down to 
our own times, will be found those who have stood up for the 
wrath of man on principle, and have maintained that its exercise 
was lawful, and even laudable, to an extent which is shocking 
to civilised ears. ‘Some of their paradoxes, indeed, come very 
near to truth, for the vindictive principle is not without its 
ground in truth; but so far as they have been wrong, their 
error has arisen not from believing in judgment, but from some 
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prejudice which has made them apply their belief in Divine. 
judgment, and in man’s duty of concurrence, to the wrong cases 
and occasions, or in the wrong measure and degree. ‘A good 
hater’ is better, after all, than an indifferent person, who has 
no great love for what is good, and consequently no great 
horror of its opposite. All that he requires is to have his 
hatred rightly Mente’, and whenever there is room for it, to 
learn to hate the evil principle, rather than the unhappy person 
who may be considered in a manner its victim rather than its 
representative. Surely the Spirit which could foresee the future, 
so as to utter all the mysterious hints and foreshadowing re- 

resentations of things, which Mr. Smith quotes with apparent 
Belief, must have had power to foresee the higher meanings 
which would in coming ages be put by analogy upon the Psalms 
of David. If the words of the Old Testament really contain 
the meanings in which he constantly quotes them, most certain 
it is that the whole Bible is a work of one vast counsel, extend- 
ing through a course of centuries. And if this is so, there is 
but one source from which that counsel can have come, to be 
right, consistent, and true. It is certain that the Prophets did 
not comprehend it. And if not, who made them say more than 
they comprehended ? Was it analogy? But who made that ana- 
logy? Who gave the impulse to speak, so as constantly to hint 
at that analogy? We do not think that those who allow the 
mysterious coincidences of prophecy can. be very philosophically 
consistent, without allowing also a God who can hold actual, 
moral, and intellectual converse with men. Even the typical 
analogies between the structure of the human skeleton and that 
of the whale, are more rationally explained as proceeding from 
an infinite Intelligence, to which the type is clearly present, 
than as elaborated by a kind of crystallisation from unconscious 
matter, moved by the impulse of some undefined vital tendency 
independent of any distinct mental action. And so the myste- 
rious shadowings and reflections of events far distant in time, 
in the prophetic visions and utterances, are not to be accounted 
for save by a Power which can, if it will, speak plainly to man, 
and tell him what to hope, what to fear,.and what to do. They 
imply an act of that power, at least, in the direction of such 
communication, and, so far as they are truly apprehended, 
- extending to a species of such communication. 

He allows, and even maintains, that the moral law commu- 
nicated to Moses was an absolute Divine Law, and that the 
Bible is full of prophetic hints, at least of things to come. His. 
book places events before us in such a light as to make it very 
difficult to a fair mind to resist the conviction that it is so 
indeed. Then why not acknowledge, further, the absolute truth 
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of the Christian doctrine? The reason seems to be, that nothing 
can be absolute to the rational man which is not based on 
unds within his own nature. The Gospel implies facts of 
istory. Can our faith depend upon these? The moral law is 
absolute; it approves itself to the conscience. The belief in 
universal Providence is absolute ; it appeals to the individual 
reason. But the creeds assert a number of facts known onl 
by testimony, and can therefore have no such certain basis 
within the mind. The final unitary faith which is to banish 
sectarianism must be something more universal, must not stand 
in need of any such helps, must take its rise in the free action 
of the human faculties amongst themselves, and not be per- 
plexed and disturbed by dogmas. 

This is plausible in one way, but in another way it goes 
against all reason and experience. It is plausible, as it pretends 
to promise man a oo y clear ground for all his most import- 
ant convictions. It is against experience and against reason, 
as it separates his belief from his history, and makes his religion 
independent of facts. Now, all progressive religion, all that 
comes into the course of human development with any powerful 
operation, is founded on facts, and acknowledges what God has 
done in past times for the species, or for some part of it which 
has been chosen to receive His influences. Yet, for the final 
state of religion, we are to throw off our belief in the acts which 
God has done, even because they were done amongst us and in 
our sight! The history of our race affords sufficient evidence 
that it is man’s nature to believe, and to be taught historically, 
and, through such teaching and such faith, to make progress in 
morals and in wisdom. The history of prophecy makes it clear 
that this progress is not fortuitous, but preordained by One 
who foreknows the result, and has foretold it. And we have 
such evidence as man can have of events long past, that God 
has spoken to us in an articulate revelation, and by acts as well 
as words. But the freedom of man requires that it should not 
be so, and refuses to submit to any articulate faith. A faith 
that is articulate will be refused by some, and therefore cannot 
be universal. 

‘It is the Law that makes Israel. Wherever the Divine Moral Law is, 
and wherever it is united with faith in its Divinity, and revered and obeyed: 
by the conscience as the rule of life, there is Israel, the unitary people 
restored and gathered, the lost ones found, the scattered ones collected— 
the one Church and the one Temple. This is the people to whom all the 
promises were made. They were not made to the Gentiles and the divi- 
sional, disruptive nations. Search, and see if you can find a promise to 
any but the one united and at last universal and sole nation. It is impos- 
sible. God could not make a promise to antagonistic nations. ‘To Israel 
only the promises are made. The Gentiles become one with it by the 
Common Faith and the Common Law, and to those who are not collected. 
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into this unitary and universal nation there is nothing left in nature but 
strife and contention for ever. 

‘Now, can the sword restore and gather this people? Can a financial 
law realize the idea of popular unity? Can parliamentary legislation Jo 
it? Cana creed, or a series of articles, or confession of faith do it? They 
have had a long opportunity of doing so, if they are by nature qualified for 
the office. But it is morally impossible. They have their own respective 
missions, but this is not the mission of one of them, but of the Law of 
Divine Order to which an unarticled Faith in Universal Providence gives 
living birth in man; and this Law will grow and ramify in every mind 
from the central idea, the unfettered faith, whenever it is planted. 

‘ By an unfettered faith, we mean a common faith in Universal Providence, 
not expressed in the form of a creed—an invisible, undefined and quickening 
spirit-point, radiating through the whole sphere of being. It is a faith 
which embraces every thing as part of the Divine plan, but admits the 
graduation of all things on a scale of greater and lesser degrees of divinity 
and value. From this proceeds the Common Law of Order as the outbirth 
and regulating principle. Any attempt to fetter this common faith by 
scholastic formule destroys its universality and spirituality, and occasions 
controversy and schism, It is then no longer a common but an articled 
faith. There is no formal creed in the Bible. A pure, and common or 
universal faith, is a spirit without body, parts or terms, like the Divine 
Being, who is its object; and therefore it is not the logical foundation of a 
structure, but its quickening spirit—that is, a spiritual, not a formal founda- 
tion. Law may be expressed in terms, and is, therefore, the true formal 
basis—the body of which faith is the spirit. But when the radix of the law 
is a common or unarticled faith, there is the central principle of unity as 
well as of growth and development for social organization. With this 
social organization articled faith has no right to interfere. It is a sphere 
of hypocrisy, for a man may feign to believe an article which he does not 
believe ; and it is also a sphere of controversy and strife. It is therefore 
unfit for a radix of Catholic organization. It is only for a coterie or sect, 
and is the real mother of sectarianism and infidelity. The unarticled faith 
is the mother of the common law of peace and order, and the quickening 
spirit of the age to come—Charity is the soul of it, Faith is primary, as the 
quickening spirit ; Charity is primary, as the reconciling spirit; Law is pri- 
mary as the organizing spirit; and with these three all doctrine is inno- 
cent, and communion has free scope and ample encouragement for all good 
offices,’—Pp. 628—631. 


To our mind, all men do not seem very much nearer as - 


to Mr. Smith’s universal faith than they aré to the Apostles’ 
Creed ; and we have had as yet no evidence that it has the 
power of working out charity and good morals, at all equal to 
the evidence we have had in favour of definite Christianity. 
The same authority which has taught us all that we know of 
the highest morality and the purest faith, tells us that we are 
to believe in the Son of God as well as in the Father, and, in 
fact, whatever may be said about the Bible containing no formal 
creed, in ‘all the articles of the Christian faith.’ That which 
is rational, to be expressed, must be articulate, though articu- 
lation involves the obnoxious item of articles. If the Bible is 
God’s gift, so is the Apostles’ Creed and the doctrine it con- 
tains ; and there is nothing in the whole course of revelation 
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that need be renounced as untrue, although in its progress it 
has left behind some things which were temporary. But the 
clearer day, which we are told is now dawning, is to emancipate 
us from all articulate faith, while it makes us all believers in a 
unitary, and, as it seems, Unitarian creed. There are many 
other things to be said against this view, but for the present, 
and in this connexion, let it only be said that such a result is 
a backward step for every man who has had a religion even 
erroneously derived from the Hebrew stock, for the Jew, the 
Christian, the Mahometan, and even the present ordinary Uni- 
tarian, who, however, has the least faith of them all to lose. 
Even he will lose, if ever he ceases to regard his belief in the 
Son of Man as a matter of divine faith. The Divine Humanity, 
which we reach by the negationof articulate faith, is another thing, 
a monstrous, diabolical imagination, the system of Antichrist. 

Between this system and the system of faith there is a neces- 
sary and world-lasting war. The pretended toleration of the 
negative theory extends not to positive faith. In its view, 
while working forward, every inferior system of faith, every 
partial negation, is a benefit. Here and there may be found 
a mind which holds it with the belief that even the central 
organization of Christianity in the Episcopate, nay, even that 
its. exaggerated form in the Papacy, is a temporary benefit. But 
let it once triumph, and it will hold every positive believer 
guilty of high treason against the liberties of mankind, and be 
only the more bitter against such faith as it cannot afford to 
despise. And when we venture tolook forward into the future, 
we cannot but be perplexed by the apparent prevalence of this 
tendency. It is not the only growing tendency, indeed, but 
there is no doubt of its rapid growth and extensive prevalence. 
To those who think it contains a living and uniting principle, 
this is of course an occasion of hope, sometimes of exultation ; 
but the sober Christian is not carried away by such appear- 
ances. He knows that it is in religion as in civil government ; 
the mere destruction of an oppressive rule is neither happiness 
nor liberty. ‘The mob may be itself the very worst of tyrants, 
and may constrain itself, by its self-tormenting power, to resort 
to any other tyranny as more tolerable than its own. The mass 
of Christians, if led to revolt against their appointed spiritual 
guides, are likely to run into endless excesses, and to find 
refuge in the most worthless systems, rather than remain in the 
state of anarchy which they have chosen. They who will not 
serve the true God in their own land, shall serve other gods 
in a land that is not theirs. 

Yet our prospects are not entirely without hope. We know 
that, almost in all times, good men have mourned over the evils 
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of the age, and have thought that the increase of wickedness 
seemed to signify that the last days were at hand. The present 
times are no exception; yet they show germs and rising plants 
of good, which may be the harbingers of a rich harvest. Look- 
ing away, for a moment, from the main question before us, of 
the principles of belief, we cannot but see an improvement in 
the education of the higher classes in our own country and in 
our colonies, which must have important results. The greater 
care taken of the religious morals of our youth will not be 
wholly unsuccessful, though it may be in many instances sadly 
disappointed. The revived energy of our Episcopate at home, 
and its wonderful life and vigour in the colonies, are signs that 
Christianity is not effete amongst us, but is still capable of 
powerful efforts and extended success. And although there 
are strong symptoms occasionally of the madness of the people, 
yet there are movements, and quietings of movements, from 
time to time, which show an increased prevalence of good sense 
and good feeling in the public in general. It would be as 
ungrateful and unjust to deny the fact, as it is presumptuous 
to be over-confident in it. And although it is not an absolutely 
new symptom, yet the extensive practice of combination for 

ood and benevolent purposes is not to be forgotten. It has its 
scr meh Mistakes are made, money wasted, rivalries and 
ill feeling produced, and lawful authority opposed; yet there is 
a good principle at work, which wants to be regulated, uot 
suppressed, and which may in the end work out most important 
benefits. 

But will the moral and spiritual life of man confine itself to 
the channels marked out for it in ecclesiastical institutions ; or 
will it rather first spread itself in a thousand several streams, 
and then unite in one flood of public secularism and private 
freedom in religion? We can only answer that the latter 
alternative is antichristian, and that if the continuity of religion 
is to be preserved, as it has been from the very beginning of the 
world to this day, the Church must by some means hold her 
own. It seems hardly possible that she should do so unless her 
action is very much extended, and is brought to penetrate the 
whole of society more deeply than at present. Christianity 
must be, as it was at first, more linked with men’s daily moral 
life than it seems to be at the present time. Men must learn 
to feel the Church more of a home in which they live—a 
brotherhood to which they belong. And men in general will 
not feel this, if the Church is concerned in their spiritual life 
alone, if it has not some distinct and constant bearing on the 
conditions of their temporal existence. Nor, again, will it be easy 
to perpetuate the old bond of charity between rich and poor as 
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such in the coming age. The class of independent operatives 
and officials, &c. is rapidly increasing in numbers and power; 
and these in general dislike nothing more than to be held in- 
debted to the bounty of others. If a society, consisting in its 
great bulk of such elements, and whose other elements are more 
and more assimilated to the character of these, is to be held 
together, it must be by some bond of communion, and not of 
mere patronage and clientship. There must be a reciprocity, 
and a free interchange of mutual aids, together with mutual 
respect and mutual confidence. A mere balance of jarring 
interests cannot be permanent; some principle of conciliation 
must intervene, to do away with their hostility. The mere 
success of agitation, in removing partial burdens, is not likely 
ever to leave the coast clear of grievances. The very change of 
times will make that a grievance, which a few years ago was 
a fair arrangement. The principles which are now generally 
assumed in political economy provide for a perpetual renewal of 
er aaa 6 interests, and justify every possible indirect in- 
vasion of established rights. It is easier to unite men in a 
common hostility, than in a common advance toward perfec- 
tion. Hostility implies self-satisfaction, while every real im- 
provement implies self-command and self-denial. Indeed, we 
are scarce likely to see on earth a state of pure peaceful coopera- 
tion; there will be strife, and rivalry, and opposition amongst 
men. But some states of society are characterised by the one, 
and some by the other; and it is a matter of most interesting 
speculation, how far the ene or the other is likely to prevail— 
of most interesting practical inquiry, what steps will promote 
the one, and what the other. 

Commerce, as Mr. Smith justly observes, is not communion:— 

‘Still commerce is not communion, but it is the root of it—the earth- 
boring and earth-seeking root; an emblem of all that earth symbolizes, 
without heaven and the hope of it; the prose without the poetry of ex- 
istence ; the wealth without its enjoyment, and without the meee beauty 
that renders it amiable to the beholder, or anything but an object of envy 
to the poor. But it is not an evil in itself. It is a root without its plumule, 
until the moral principle of communion be raised upon it. We say moral 
principle of communion, to distinguish our idea.of it from that mechanical 
principle of community, which has been taught by many in modern times 
from the inspiration of the age. Community thus taught is an immature 
development of the idea; but being forcible and mechanical, it rather 
destroys liberty than promotes it. There can be no real liberty in society 
established by artificial means; for man is a moral being, the apex of the 
paca: of creation, and can only find his element in the higher atmosphere 
of moral, intellectual, and spiritual enjoyment—a voluntary being, and 
therefore never to be made happy under any system of artificial constraint, 
which prescribes a routine that interferes with the exercise of his own 
mysterious and sacred individuality. With this individuality communion 
does not intefere ; it is the end and object of terrestrial redemption. The 
communion of the saints is an article of the Christian Creed, and, what is 
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more, the last article but one, the penultimate, and the one that is asso- 
ciated with life everlasting; and what holier and happier idea of life 
everlasting can we have than pure and perfect social communion ? 

‘ How is this to be attained? It begins with a common faith. There is 
no other root for it either in time or eternity; there is no other way to it 
but through this common faith. All the revolutions and reforms and 
repealing of taxes, all the electioneering trickery and manceuvre of party, 
are vain and worthless without this. They -_ go on to eternity without 
improving the condition of man, or making life more desirable, except 
perhaps to the few who make the many their slaves. There is no real 

rogress, no real alleviation of burden, no genuine repeal of taxation, unless 
it be felt on the heart. The poor labourer in the heyday of his strength 
twenty years ago could carry a quarter of grain; his master has now 
repealed one half of his taxes, and gives him only half a quarter to carry ; 
but he is oppressed with the load. Is this a real or a nominal repeal? And 
who can say that any repeal of taxation that has yet been granted to us in 
this tax-repealing land of mechanical reform, is real or merely nominal? 
We do not presume to answer the question, because we cannot tell whether 
the burden on the heart of the pilgrim of life, in this middle age of the nine- 
teenth century, is greater or lighter than it was in the middle age of the tenth 
century. It is the pilgrim’s burden that we judge by, not by the pounds, 
shillings, and pence, or the labour value of wheat; and judging by this 
burden, we feel assured that that only can be esteemed a real deliverance 
to the world which promotes the social communion of nations and indivi- 
duals; and can this be effected either in public or in private life without a 
common faith? Wetrow not. We little value any attempted reform that 
has not this for its basis. Its financial or commercial value we do not dis- 
pute; but its moral value is a vulgar fraction.’—Pp. 620—622. 


Wild as he is, this writer is right in dethroning /. s. d., and 
in denying any living power to the merely financial system of 
government which estimates everything by money. He does not 
pretend to tell us how it is to be, but his universal and absolute 
morality, and his faith in the cooperation of all to a divine pur- 
pose, are to be sufficient to unite mankind in one great society ; 
and such is now the aim of the Secularists, some of whom, at 
least, preach a morality which in general fully comes up to the 
standard of Christian public opinion, though not of real Chris- 
tian doctrine and life. Witness the letters signed ‘ F. W. N.’ in 
the ‘Reasoner.’ They maintain, and as a general rule are able 
to maintain, that virtue is its own reward in the present life, 
and that there are reasonably sufficient motives for good morals 
within its compass. They look to raising the moral tone of 
the most numerous class of society as the means of increasing 
its power, and finally establishing an order of things in which 
its will is law. In such a community they think that man 
might live more happily than at present, and that virtue would 
be the rule, vice, if it still existed, the exception, and misery 
next to impossible. They believe that all this good is only 
delayed by man’s quarrelling about creeds, and differing as to 
religious observances. They think men need scarcely settle 
whether there be any God or no, before they attain to the sum- 
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mit of moral excellence. They would begin with what they 
think is practical and close at hand, and leave all that we 
cannot see for subsequent speculation, if any care to speculate 
about it. 

Now, we do not say that a great and specious fabric of society 
may not thus be built up, if not at present, yet some time or other. 
The truths which Christianity has taught are mighty, even in this 
lower world; and by the very constitution of things, not only 
godliness, but the outward social life prescribed by godliness, in 
its degree, hath the promise of the life that now is. Rome 
gained her greatness, if S. Augustine is right, as the reward of 
her steady pursuit of the secondary aim of human virtue, 
honour amongst men. The philosophical secularist will, of 
course, make an absolute inherent worth the attractive principle 
in good actions, but the masses will be moved by the praise of 
men, where they are not for a moment led by a self-forgetting 
sentiment. The results may be great and striking, and may 
even have some permanency, until human passions find the way 
again to interfere, and break up the ill-cemented work; for 
such, we believe, it must ever be, while the love of God, the 
faith in a Redeemer, the trust in a Sanctifier, and the hope that 
lives through death are wanting. 

But to these minds the Church appears to offer nothing com- 
parable even to this not yet very realizable dream. They see 
nothing in her but dull Sundays, and hot churches, and dry 
sermons, and full-fed incumbents, and unintelligible dogmas, 
and denunciations of eternal perdition on all who doubt or dis- 
sent. Let the Church flourish ever so much, they see nothing 
more, except more sermons, more prayers, more processions, 
more carving and gilding, more priests, and more exclusiveness. 
It will be well for the Church to look to herself, and see what 
she is doing, that men may know whence she comes and whither 
she tends. She must do one of two things, if not both. She 
must exhibit before all men a life above the world, which may 
be in a few, exercising its influence on the many; or she must 
have a good and real universal life in the world for her acknow- 
ledged members, her communicants. Without one or both of 
these conditions, she can have no hold upon society in these days ; 
she cannot do her work, cannot maintain her ground against the 
rising tide of public opinion. In England, at least, she will sink 
into a mere department of worship, and her buildings will be 
sold in the market as a kind of proprietary chapels, without 
check or scruple. There is yet hope for her in the improved 
Christian education of her laity, and the improved clerical edu-~ 
cation of her clergy. But these must be carried out into their 
results in active life, if their legitimate effect is to ensue, The 
NO. LXXXIX.—N.S. H 
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law of the state tends to be less moral, and to leave many things 
to private feeling. Points which have been guarded by law 
heretofore, will now be open to private judgment. But on some 
of these the Church has not only traditions, but principles or 
rules of divine authority, in the application of which she ought 
not to relax. Usury is not easily defined, but the liberty now 
allowed by the law certainly embraces instances which offend 
against the divine and moral law, and against the principles 
acknowledged by the Church. There are but too strong 
symptoms of a tendency to relax the law of marriage, in a way 
which the Church ought not to sanction with her blessing. The 
recent Poor-law niay be an improvement in State legislation, 
but it is not the proper law of the Church for her faithful 
members. It may be well for her that she is thus put on her 
trial, if she will but rise to the emergency, and put forth the 
strength that is in her. Yet the magnitude of the task is enough 
to appal the stoutest heart, when we consider the means and 
instruments with which she has to work. 

Now, we cannot admit that any amount of actual failure on 
her part will prove that she is wrong and her adversaries right. 
It has been so from the beginning, that God’s work has 
prospered in the few, while its success with the many was very 
imperfect. It is certain that the Church offers the means of 
perfection to those who will strive to enter in at the strait 
gate; but the many prefer the broad way, let it lead where it 
will. The many may prefer a liberalised establishment, Theo- 
logy toned down till it subsides into Unitarianism—the morality 
of public opinion and communion with all heretics. It will not 
follow that all this is not antichristian. It will not follow that 
the truth will not even yet prevail, and reign long and prosper- 
ously before the final apostasy. We have leselh of a Hindoo 
reading himself into Christianity through ‘a series beginning 
with Voltaire, and continuing through a host of infidel writers. 
Every positive form of infidelity or heresy is an imperfect 
development of some separate truth which has escaped from the 
Church, and been nurtured alone under circumstances favour- 
able to such a partial growth. And even the negative thought 
of Antichristianism brings the otherwise untaught mind into 
a certain kind of contact with Christian ideas. A seed may 
take root where it is most rudely thrown, and the grain may be 
deposited in a fertile soil by the very bird that gathers it up 
from the wayside. Nations may repeat a process which has 
been exemplified in individuals, and faith may grow by a na- 
tural reaction out of infidelity, 

Unbelief has its difficulties, which tell upon those who behold 
it triumphant; and there is no more likely way to the lasting 
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triumph of faith than a temporary triumph of the contrary 
principle. It is, however, a dear-bought experience that drives 
men back to faith from infidelity ; and we do wrong to make up 
our minds to that course as the necessary and inevitable pro- 
gression of society. Rather, even if it actually occurs, faith wins 
its renewed victory through those who refuse to give way, and 
show to an ungodly world the standard of a divinely supported 
courage, and of a belief steadfast amidst the wreck of Christian 
institutions. ‘The moral of a brief review of the course of this 
world is, certainly, the immense importance and responsibility of 
every step that is taken, and that especially in a critical period, 
and on the most critical ground. England is still the field 
where acts leave the most durable impress on institutions and 
on national character, and where seeds of principle have the 
greatest chance of growing to an important and extensive 
development. Ideas thrown out or actualised in England, 
spread their influence through her colonies and through the 
United States of America; and her intercommunion of thought 
and life with the countries of Continental Europe is daily 
becoming closer. It may not improbably be true that the 
‘Oceanic Mission,’ which is to unite the earth in one, is in a 
great measure confided to her; and although there seems no 
human probability, at this moment, that her Church can spread 
itself effectually throughout the whole range of her language or 
her empire, yet we know not what may be accomplished by 
even a few years of vigorous action, when once she has a 
powerful central spring at work. 

On her acting as a body depends, humanly speaking, the 
question, whether the ‘unitary’ influence, which almost con- 
fessedly amongst all thinkers is allowed to England at this 
time, shall assume the Unitarian or the Catholic character. 
Liberals in the Church are nearer than they think to the 
former; a perpetual negation of mystery, authority, and sacra- 
mental agency, will soon lead into its lowest, coldest, and 
dreariest flats. The latter is the proper work of the Church of 
England as such. Her place between Romanism and Presby- 
terianism, and united with both now in a triple establishment— 
for Romanism is reese tr by the State—is most fayourable 
ior promoting a mutual understanding amongst Christians, and 
for discovering the common ground on which they can meet, 
without sacrificing their faith. And the great liberty of private 
action as yet subsisting in England, though yearly diminished 
by democratic enactments, which place the conduct of the 
individual often most vexatiously under the control of the 
majority, or the noisy minority,) is favourable to any such 
action of the Church, through semi-official organs or organ- 
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izations, as may extend her influence over the moral life of the 
community. 

Every Church institution that tends to exhibit and strengthen 
any truly Christian form of life, or to organize any Christian 
aims and efforts in an effectual manner, works powerfully 
toward the consummation which every good Churchman ought 
to desire. And whoever will look back a few years upon the 
state of England in this respect, may easily satisfy himself that 
we have learned much as to the duty of legitimate and authorised 
organization, and the danger of desultory and self-wiiled move- 
ments. Still what we have learned of things that ought to be, is far 
more than what we have yet accomplished ; and we must confess 
ourselves as yet to live in a semi-barbarous and confused order 
of things, if order it can be called where there is no order. 
But the field is open before us, though under the jealous super- 
vision of a Government which will scarce let anything be done 
decently and in order, lest we should seem to be enforcing that 
order on some imaginary dissentients, and which always pro- 
tects private rights in opposition to any useful public reforma- 
tion that is not called for by a popular cry. Patience and 
perseverance will succeed, in spite of the democratic prejudice, 
that no man is to be compelled to do right except by Act of 
Parliament. Real moral improvements will win their way, and 
good works will find at last their meed of approval, and the 
encouragement that is necessary for their success. Education 
will be maintained on the basis of religion in spite of each man’s 
determination to — every man’s religion but his own, and 
the determination of many to have none rather than that of the 
Church. Even the loss of privileges long enjoyed by the 
Church, and reasonably due to her, may in some cases con- 
eiliate minds that have long been alienated; and joint works 
begun or long carried on in a merely secular spirit, may at last 
be brought under the influence and sanction of religion. 
These changes are not greater than what our own day has seen, 
and the times seem daily to favour the possibility of quicker 
and quicker change. One thing is certain, whether in our 
victory or our defeat, our humiliation or our glory—‘ Great is 
the truth, and will prevail.’ 




















Dogmatic Theology. 


Art. 1V.—God in Christ. Three Discourses, delivered at New 
Haven, Cambridge, and Andover. With a Preliminary Disser- 
tation on Language. By Horace Busuneit, D.D. London: 
John Chapman. 


Tue title which we have ventured to affix to the present 
article is one which frequently arrests the course of the up- 
lifted paper-knife, and causes it to pass, per saltum, to pages 
which promise a less dry and repulsive salient of study. As, 
however, the discussion of such themes is thoroughly germane 
to the purpose of this Review, and as the thinkers who give 
attention to them are precisely those who prove most influen- 
tial in guiding and affecting other minds, the dedication of a 
certain amount of our space to the consideration of this branch 
of divinity can hardly be censured by the majority of our 
readers, and may possibly, we trust, prove welcome to the few. 
If Theology be rightly defined as ‘ the science which treats of 
God, and of His creatures in so far as they are related to Him,’ 
it will not be difficult to show the intimate connexion of its 
various branches with Dogmatic Theology, which may indeed 
be justly regarded as being in some sense the root and basis of 
the rest. The other leading divisions of Theology are Devo- 
tional, Moral, Liturgical, and Exegetical. Devotional Theo- 
logy is, from its very nature, the least conversant with books, 
the most immediately concerned with the believer’s inward lite 
and personal experience. Yet, that aid may herein be derived 
from the wisdom and spirituality of others, is evident from the 
abundance of books of prayer and meditation, and the popularity 
among religious people of books which treat of the inward life, 
such as Scupoli’s ‘ Spiritual Combat,’ or Bishop Taylor’s * Holy 
Living and Dying.’ Such works, though they refrain from any 
direct discussion of dogmas, are yet compelled by their very 
nature to assume them. A Christian uttering in private or in 
public such supplications, for example, as the et suffrages 
of the Litany, must needs, if he is to pray with the heart and 
understanding, and not with the lips only, believe the Church’s 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity ; if, with Jeremy Taylor, he medi- 
tates on the Practice of the Presence of God,' he will not stay to 
combat, even in thought, the Pantheistic notions of a Soul of 
the Universe, but take for granted the existence of a living, per- 
sonal Jehovah ; if he contemplates, with pious awe and sorrow, 





! Holy Living, chap. i. sec. 3. 
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the corruption of his own nature, or the humanity of his God 
and Saviour, he will accept the doctrines which have been 
handed down to him, without lingering over the fatal errors of 
Pelagius and Socinus. In a word, the very idea of prayer and 
religious exercises presupposes the acceptance of certain dogmas. 
* He that cometh to God must believe that He is, and that He 
is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.’ 

In the case of Moral Theology, so largely treated by the 

reatest of the schoolmen, Aquinas, and among ourselves by 

ishops Sanderson and Taylor, a portion of the basis may be 
fairly considered to consist of Moral Philosophy, and the ad- 
mitted facts of human nature, as recognised even by heathen 
sages. But Christianity is needed, in order that a sound and 
durable superstructure may be raised ; it is needed partly as an 
authoritative republication of natural religion; and, again, as 
— in its dogmas several new and distinct precepts of 

uty. 

The intimate alliance between morality and the faith of the 
Gospel, which is constantly implied in Holy Scripture, appears to 
be distinctly stated in such passages as the following :—‘ The law 
‘is not made for a righteous man, but for the lawless and dis- 
‘ obedient, for the ungodly and for sinners ...... for liars, for 
‘ perjured persons, and if there be any other thing that is contrary 
‘ to sound doctrine (St8acxaria). ‘If there come any unto you 
* and bring not this doctrine (8.8ax7v), receive him not into your 
‘ house, neither bid him God-speed; for he that biddeth him 
‘ God-speed is partaker of his evil deeds’ (xowwvei Tots Epos 
avtov Tois trovnpois). ‘God be thanked, that ye were the ser- 
‘ vants of sin, but ye have obeyed from the heart that form of 
* doctrine (rumov Sidayiie) which was delivered you.’’ 

The comparatively modern study of liturgies, while it throws 
vast light upon the faith of antiquity, so obviously starts with 
the assumption of those verities of the creeds, (which have 
now for twelve centuries been incorporated into most of them,) 
that the connexion between ritualism and dogmatism need not 
be further insisted upon. There is, indeed, no danger of our 
ritualists becoming insensible to the importance of Dogmatic 
Theology; while, on the other hand, those who neglect and 
undervalue ‘dogmatics,’ have seldom any taste for liturgical 
studies. 

It may perhaps, at first sight, appear that Exegetical Theo- 
logy can dispense with all appeal to dogmas. If, it is urged, 
Holy Scripture contain all truth necessary to salvation, the 
science of its interpretation should commence with the abnega- 
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' Bp. Butler's Analogy, Part IT. cap. i. 
2 1 Tim. i. 9,10; 2 John 10,11; Rom. vi. 17. 
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tion of all prior principles. These should be sought within its 
pages—not in any wise assumed from other sources. We reply 
that such a course of proceeding is impossible, and that even if 
it were possible, it would be erroneous. That it is impossible, 
is admitted by writers very alien from the tone of thought 
which we would humbly strive to inculcate. ‘It has often been 
‘ said,’ writes Neander, ‘that in order to true inquiry, we must 
‘take nothing for granted. Of late this statement has been 
‘ reiterated anew, with special reference to the exposition of the 
‘life of Christ. At the outset of our work we refuse to meet 
‘such ademand. To comply with it is impracticable; the very 
‘attempt contradicts the sacred laws of our being. We cannot 
‘ entirely free ourselves from presuppositions .. . . they control 
‘our consciousness, whether we will or no; and the supposed 
‘freedom from them is, in fact, nothing else but the exchange 
‘of one set for another.’* ‘The doctor,’ says Sir James 
‘ Stephen, ‘ whether he has graduated in law or divinity, has 
‘grown up from the cradle in the arms of traditions, and m the 
‘lap of prepossessions, which have indelibly impressed their own 
‘ character on all the knowledge which he has afterwards derived 
‘from his books.’ That such erasure of prepossessions would 
be erroneous, if possible, arises from the consideration of the 
rightful authority of parents and teachers, who were to us the 
appointed channels of our earliest impressions; from the fact 
that there are right and salutary, as well as wrong and injurious, 
prejudices ;* and that Holy Scripture itself does not profess to 
fix its own canon, or more than partially supply its own inter- 
pretation, these things being left in part to the ordinary 
means of acquiring knowledge, in part to the teaching of that 
body which is ‘the pillar and ground of the truth.’ 

By a dogma, then, we understand a fundamental article of 
saving truth, asserted or implied in Holy Scripture, taught by 
the Church Universal, and consonant to sound reason.* It must 





! Life of Christ, Introduction. 

? Essays in Eccl. Biography, vol. ii. p. 199. 

5 © You see, Sir, that in this enlightened age, I am bold enough to confess that 
we are generally men of untaught feelings; that instead of casting away all our 
old prejudices, we cherish them to a very considerable degree; and, to take more 
shame to ourselves, we cherish them because they are prejudices, and the longer 
they have lasted, and the more generally they have prevailed, the more we cherish 
them. We are afraid to put men to live and trade each on his own private stock 
of reason, because we suspect that this stock in each man is small, and that the 
individuals would do better to avail themselves of the general bank and capital of 
nations and ages... . . Prejudice is of ready application in the emergency... . 
prejudice renders a mati’s virtue his habit, and not a series of unconnected acts, 
Through just prejudice his duty becomes a part of his xature.—Burke, Reflections 
on the Revolution in France. 

‘ See Five Sermons on Faith and Church Authority, by Rev. C. Marriott. 
A.D. 1850. Preface. 
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be contained, explicitly or implicitly, in Holy Writ; for other- 
wise, even though it = art be a true and valuable principle, its 
belief cannot be necessary for salvation. Jt must be affirmed by 
the undivided Church, for no inferior body can claim the right 
to pronounce decisively and finally upon such solemn questions. 
It must be thus far agreeable to right reason, that it does not 
absolutely contradict, even if it transcend, that faculty ; or that, 
at any rate, if it appears primd facie unreasonable, it is so far 
— by the analogy of nature and the practice of men, as 
evidently to rest upon some rational basis, although at present 
but dimly visible. To assert that God is one, and that God is 
three, in precisely the same sense and manner, would be a con- 
tradiction of reason; but such is not, we need scarcely observe, 
the Church’s doctrine of the Holy Trinity. On the other hand, 
if the acceptance of the humiliation and suffering of an innocent 
Being, as an atonement for the sins of the guilty, seem at first 
sight incompatible with our notions of what is reasonable and 
just, yet such acceptance has been shown by Bishop Butler to 
be consistent with the analogy of nature, and it accords with the 
all but universal practice of offering sacrifice, and with the 
principles implied in the stories, whether legendary or histo- 
rical, of the self-devotion of a Codrus and a Decius.t And 
lastly, a dogma must be an article of saving faith. Enunciations 
of belief which fall short of this may be curious, interesting, 
and far from unimportant ; may be abstractedly very reasonable, 
and not inharmonious with the revelations of God’s Word; still 
they are not dogmas, but merely pious opinions, and consequently 
in nowise binding upon the conscience of a Christian man. 
Thus, for example, it is a pious opinion that the number of the 
redeemed in heaven will equal the number of the angels who 
fell. A great theologian, Archbishop Anselm, disputes this 
position, and maintains that it is more probable that the re- 
deemed will exceed the number of those lost ones ‘ which kept 
not their first estate.’ But he does not argue the point in the 
same spirit in which he would combat heresy. 

‘Bear in mind the condition on which I commenced a reply to your 
amg s: namely, that if I said anything which no ae authority con- 

rms, that point (although I should seem to prove it by reason) should not 
be received with any certainty, further than that I in the meantime think 
so, until God in some way reveal to me better. For I am sure that if I 
say anything which clearly contradicts Holy Scripture, it is false, nor do I 
wish consciously to hold it; but if upon those subjects on which different 
opinions may be held without danger, as is that of which we now treat 
(for if we know not whether more men are to be saved than there were 


angels lost, or otherwise, and we approve one view rather than the other, 
I think that there is no danger to the soul) ; if, I say, on subjects of this 





’ Cf. Thomson’s Bampton Lectures, Lect. IT. and notes. 
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kind we so expound the divine sayings, that they seem to favour opposite 
opinions, and no ground can be discovered whence men may determine 
what should unhesitatingly be held, I do not imagine that we ought to be 
blamed.’ ? 


A very different tone would be observable, if the writer had 
been discussing the ‘one baptism for the remission of sins,’ or 
the fall of man in Adam, or the resurrection of the body. 

Our remarks have in some degree anticipated the question 
which has often been mooted, whether the heathen can pro- 
perly be said to have possessed any religious dogmas. In- 
asmuch as they lacked a written revelation from the Most High, 
and had not among them any community to which was pledged 
the undying presence of the Holy Spirit, even the truths 
which they possessed failed, so to speak, in vital power, and 
became vague, obscure, and shifting in their character. Still 
they would not have sunk so low as they had fallen before the 
coming of Christ, had they at all acted up to the light that they 
really enjoyed. ‘ The eternal power and Godhead’ of the one 
Creator, as they had doubtless been traditionary truths, so too 
ought they (an Apostle assures us) to have been clearly seen 
and understood by His works.? Even among them we seem to 
trace adumbrations of holy dogmas, as the triads of the Pytha- 
goreans and Platonists. Aristotle represented his highest 
wisdom as dwelling on the thought of the self-existing sub- 
stance, and accordingly called it Theology.* The only one of 
the four great empires which was free from the guilt of having 
persecuted God’s people, that of Persia, appears to have been 
the one which had retained the most systematic form of doctrine ; 
and it is surely a solemn lesson to see how S. Paul, in the 
chapter just referred to, connects the corruption of ‘ the truth 
of God’ by the heathen with the fearful moral corruption 
which followed. If that kingdom of Satan was to be in an 
degree supplanted, even on earth, by a race who should exhibit 


1 ‘Sed memento quo pacto inccepi tus respondere queestioni: ut videlicet, si 
quid dixero quod major non confirmet auctoritas, quamvis illud ratione probare 
videar, non alif certitudine accipiatur ; nisi quia interim mihi ita videtur, donec 
mihi Deus melius aliquo modo revelet. Certus enim sum, si quid dico quod sacree 
Scripture absque dubio contradicat, quid falsum est : nec illud tenere volo, si cog- 
novero. Sed si in illis rebus, de quibus diversa sentiri possint sine periculo, sicut 
est illud unde nune agimus: si enim nescimus utrim plures homines eligendi sint, 
quam sint Angeli perditi; an non: et alterum horum estimamus magis, quam 
alterum ; nullum puto esse anime periculum : si, inquam, in hujusmodi rebus sic 
exponimus divina dicta, ut diversis sententiis favere videantur ; nec alicubi inve- 
nitur ubi quid indubitanter tenendum sit determinent, non arbitror reprehendi 
debere.’—Cur Deus Homo, lib. i. cap. 18. 

? Rom. i 20. 

3"Qore rpeis dv elev gidrocopla Oewpntixal, pabnuatuc, puorKy, Beoroyiny. Od 
yap &BnAov, Sri, efxov 1d Ociov Uwdpxe, ev TH To.adTn dice dwdpye. Kal tiv 
Tymuwratny Set wept To Tiyucratov ‘yévos lv. — Aristot. Metaphys. lib. v. (vi.) 
cap. |. eh 
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a vast improvement when viewed in the mass, and in number- 
less individual instances what had previously appeared super- 
human virtues, there was needed for a supernatural morality 
the support of a supernatural doctrine. The one sect, among 
those ‘who profess and call themselves Christians,’ which has 
done the most to destroy the supernatural element of Christian 
doctrine, and would fain reduce it to a condition but little 
superior to pure theism, namely, that of Socinus, is, con- 
sistently enough, the most devoid of warmth and enthusiasm,— 
the most alien from all that is poetic and romantic, from all that 
is tender or awe-inspiring in religion. 

The necessity, therefore, for dogma depends upon this prin- 
ciple, that the living faith within man’s heart must, if it is to be 
of any worth, rest upon something without, which is clear, 
definite, and true. The subjective feeling must find a cor- 
respondent objective reality. We know but of two ways of 
escape from this position. The cbjector must assert, either that 
sincere faith is satisfied with what is dim and vague; or else 
that the inward principle of faith is in itself of so much value, 
that it matters very little upon what object it may fasten itself. 
Now, that some degree of dimness must exist concerning the 
objects of the unseen world is, of course, a necessity during 
our present state of existence. Many of the terms supplied to 
Theology by Holy Scripture are such as we can but very 
partially and faintly understand: such are, for example, the 
words jonly-begotten,’ with reference to the Eternal Son; or 
. procedding from,’ as applied to the Holy Spirit. But what the 
Church maintains is, that her dogmatism is correct, her teach- 
ing true, so far as it goes, although waiting for a fuller and 
clearer manifestation, ‘until the day break, and the shadows 
flee away.’ This is surely neither an unintelligible nor an 
irrational claim; we see it constantly eneniglthel in our ex- 
perience of every-day life. A child entering a room, finds a 
parent or teacher using a telescope. He asks for an expla- 
nation, and is allowed to look through it. Fresh inquiry ensues, 
and he is told that it is a brass tube furnished with glasses; and 
that these glasses are not all alike, though they may seem so; 
that some are called convex and some concave, but that he must 
wait till he is a little older to understand these names. Such 
knowledge is elementary and incomplete enough, but it is true 
in its degree ; and if our hypothetical infant meets a playmate 
who believes the tube to be made of gold, and the glasses to 
differ from each other in nothing but size, he is justified, with 
his superior information, in declaring such opinions to be false. 
And we are all but children here, and enjoined to cultivate 
a child-like spirit. But even the young look for positirencss in 
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what is taught them: in all Christian communions, catechisms 
containing short dogmatic statements are considered fitting 
spiritual food for their awakening minds. And so far from an 
ardent faith being content, as it grows up, with less of definite- 
ness, the exact contrary has often been asserted, and, we be- 
lieve, with perfect truth. So needful is a certain amount of 
system to the human mind, that faulty and untenable ones are 
adopted, often half-unconsciously, rather than that the mind 
should be left wholly bare of principles. And as for the theory 
that subjective faith is all in all, it can only be regarded as 
a specious form of infidelity. Fascinating to some minds it may 
be, for it has a strong tendency towards self-glorification, in 
that it makes an inward sentiment of man’s heart to be a 
creative principle of good. But when we look around the 
world, and see everywhere that man is a worshipping creature, 
and that further he will endeavour to assimilate Pe aself, so far 
as is possible, to the Being whom he worships, it is idle to 
assert that it is of slight consequence whether his faith be 
reposed upon a Baal, or a Moloch requiring human sacrifices, or 
a God of mere benevolence, or one who meddles not with the 
affairs of men, and has not in any way revealed himself to his 
creatures, or one who sympathises with them, and is himself 
material, and a partaker of their passions, or finally, One who 
is | pew spirit, all-holy, omniscient, omnipotent, perfectly just 
and yet all-merciful—in a word, the Christian’s God. 

The close connexion between sound faith and a good life 
will, we trust, receive further illustration in the course of our 
remarks. But, even if we were unable to discern any relation- 
ship between the two, it would still be our bounden duty to 
cherish and openly avow our belief in the dogmas of the 
Catholic faith. It is at least one way of confessing Christ 
before men. ‘ With the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness, and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation.”' 
Moreover, it is hard to understand how, without the aid of 
creeds and evidences, the great body of Christians can hope ‘to 
answer every man,’ and ‘give a reason of the hope that is in 
them ;’? or how their pastors can ‘hold fast the faithful word 
according to doctrine, * ‘the form of sound words,’ such as 
Apostles delivered to their spiritual children,’ * or ‘exhort and 
convince the gainsayers. The talent committed to her the 
Church cannot bury in the earth. ‘Almighty God has en- 
‘ trusted to the keeping of His Church a body of clear, definite, 
‘ positive doctrine, which all Christians are required to believe, 

‘Rom. x. 10. 2 Coloss. iv. 6.; 1 Pet. iii. 15. 

3 "Avtexduevoy Tod Kata Thy Sidaxiv morod Adyov. "Tit. i. 9. 


a Tim. i. 13; a text of great importance in its bearing upon our present 
subject. 
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‘ and without belief in which they cannot be saved; which body 
‘ of doctrine, or “form of sound words,” was given prior to 
‘ the Scriptures, for the Scriptures are full of allusion to it; is 
‘ distinct from the Scriptures, but collateral to it; contains 
‘nothing which cannot be proved from Scripture, and is by 
‘ Scripture always and universally to be confirmed, yet is not 
‘ deduced from Scripture by men, nor dependent upon Scripture 
‘ for the separate historical attestation to its apostolical origin; 
‘in one word, “that good thing committed to the Church,” 
‘ and always to be held fast, without which even the Scriptures 
‘may be perverted, and all objective forms of Gospel truth 
‘ be blotted out—the doctrine contained in the creeds.’' And 
as the humble and reverent study of Dogmatic Theology is 
intended to subserve the great cause of God’s glory and man’s 
-highest welfare, so too we, in our ignorance, know not what 
other divine plans the publication of the truths thus attained 
may incidentally promote. Hints and glimpses of further 
designs beyond the immediate ones are revealed to us; for the 
incarnate Lord was seen not only of men, but likewise ‘of 
angels;’ and the truths of His revelation are things which ‘ the 
angels desire to look into;’ and while His saints proclaim 
among the heathen His unsearchable riches, they are teaching 
not mankind alone, but causing too ‘ that now unto the princi- 
‘ palities and powers in heavenly places should be made known 
by the Church the manifold wisdom of God.’ * 

In that fair form of divine wisdom, the dogmas have not 
inaptly been likened to the bones of the animal frame. Special 
study may be requisite to enable men to see any beauty in a 
skeleton,—the anatomist alone can discern how fearfully and 
wonderfully it is made ; but it needs no science to perceive the 
imperfections of a pulpy, boneless creature, like the jelly-fish; 
and such, instead of a highly organized and nobly constituted 
structure, would soon become that theology which should 
attempt to discard all system and all dogma. On the other 
hand, this comparison suggests what is equally true, that the 
framework alone does not constitute the man. There was need 
of flesh and blood, nerves and muscles, heart and brain, before 
his Maker ‘ breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul.’ Dogmas, apart from the spiritual life 
of individuals, are but as the dry bones of the prophet’s vision. 
It is to no purpose that the Church proclaims the tidings of a 
Saviour, if her children, sunk in careless apathy, have lost the 
sense of their personal need of Him. In vain are means of grace 





1 Rev. W. Sewell. Sermon on Purification, a.p. 1848, 
? 1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 Pet. i. 12; Ephes, iii. 10. 
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offered to the pilgrim through this world, if he believes that his 
own unaided strength can avail to win for him a safe passage to 
the next. Unblessed, we must fear, will be the services of God’s 
house, and the teachings of His Word, to him who has forgotten 
all self-examination and private prayer. But when the formal 
enunciations of doctrine are duly covered and breathed upon, 
they live and stand ‘up upon their feet, an exceeding great 
army. 

Hence we see, in all religious revivals, that alarms of the con- 
science and appeals to individual seriousness form the just 
and natural commencement. But it is important to observe 
that this renewed earnestness almost invariably proceeds to 
assume a scientific form and objective character, or else evapo- 
rates and dies away.’ This scientific teaching may indeed lean 
too greatly upon some one man, such as Calvin, and thus become, 
even though logical and consistent, yet exceeding narrow and 
imperfect ; but, on the other hand, it may, while adapting itself 
to the needs and availing itself of the resources of its own age, 
fall back upon the rich resources of antiquity, and thus fostered 
‘upon all manner of pleasant fruits, new and old,’ approximate 
to the wisdom of the true scribe, ‘ instructed unto the kingdom 
of heaven.’ ? 

And while, on the one hand, the dogmas of religion afford 
resting-places (if we may thus change our comparison) for the 
weak and weary, they are likewise starting-points whence 
bolder spirits may safely issue forth to wander over the compa- 
ratively unexplored fields of exegetical inquiry, or even, if 
duty so demand, to traverse the thorny paths of controversy ; 
for Christianity, while it does not, like paganism, suffer even 
the most fundamental articles (such as the nature of God, the 
immortality of the soul, the judgment to come) to remain 
undecided and debateable, yet leaves open to the inquisitive 
temper a vast area of lawful speculation, ‘ Most especially,’ 
says Lord Bacon, ‘the Christian Faith, as in all things so in 
‘ this, deserveth to be highly magnified ; holding and preserving 
‘the golden mediocrity in this point, between the law of the 
‘heathen and the law of Mahomet, which have embraced the two 
‘extremes. For the religion of the heathen had no constant 
‘belief or confession, but left all to the liberty of argument ; and 
‘the religion of Mahomet, on the other side, interdicteth argu- 
‘ment altogether—the one having the very face of error, and the 





‘ Thus the (so-called) Tractarian movement was the natural sequence of the 
(so-called) Evangelical movement; and numbers who vo with the earlier, 
mainly subjective, current of thought, have since approved, and at length eer! 
accepted, the more systematic and objective teaching of the latter school, whic 
has superseded it. 2 Cant. vii, 13; Matt, xiii. 52, 
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‘other of imposture; whereas the faith doth both admit and 
‘reject disputation with difference.’ ? 


The principles we have been occupied in asserting, though 
ut together in our own way, are in themselves so old, and have 
ess affirmed by so many writers, from S. Basil to S. Bernard, 
from Bishop Bull to academical professors of our own day, that 
the reader may not unnaturally be tempted to exclaim, guorsum 
hac? We answer, that the re-statement of these positions on 
our part has sprung from the conviction, that there has arisen 
in the present century a tendency to revolt against dogma in 
religion, to deny its use, its soundness, its possibility; and that 
such a tendency is, in our judgment, fraught with danger, most 
imminent danger, to the cause of religion at large. The attack 
has been conducted in very different ways, and with different 
objects, but the ultimate results would be the same. There 
has been employed against the value and authority of creeds 
and dogmas the insidious sneer of Gibbon (who knew well at 
what he was aiming), often intermingled, however, with some 
striking admission, some precious fragment of truth; there 
has been the bold and contemptuous denunciation of all creeds 
by Dr. Channing; there has been the attempt to represent 
‘ the natural history of the soul as the true basis of theology ;’ 
there has been a flood of German writers and American 
imitators, Deists, Pantheists, Atheists, agreeing in scarcely 
anything but the rejection, firstly, of creeds, and then (but too 
consistently) of the inspiration of God’s Holy Word; and 
finally, in this siete company, along with Fichte, with 
Emerson, with Theodore Parker, and with Strauss, are con- 
joined, in so far as regards opposition to dogmatic teaching, at 
least two writers of real piety and good intentions, Neander, 
and the author of the book before us, Dr. Horace Bushnell. 
It is with the last named that we are mainly concerned; with 
the rest we shall not meddle, except incidentally. Their attacks 
upon dogmatism, when placed before religious persons, carry to 
a great extent their own antidote with them. A pious mind, 
1 Adv. of Learning, Book II. versus fin. Compare the following striking 
language of a recent author:—‘ There is extant no perfect theological system 
which is also proved. On some points, after all the labours of bygone times, we 
must inquire for ourselves. On the other hand, it would be most false and 
dangerous to assume that nothing has hitherto been settled ; that there is now no 
ark in which the truth of God is preserved ; and that every individual Christian 
must toss in his own little bark on the perilous sea of opinion. We who believe 
that the Church is really an institution of God, and that our place within it is 
determined by His divine providence, may discover that the restless waters of 


doubt are confined within an outer edge of certainty. —Chretien’s Lectures on the 
Study of Theology (Oxford, 1851). Introductory Lecture. 
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even if disposed to underrate the value of the Church’s creeds, 
will assuredly recoil from the Gibbonian sneer. He may, un- 
happily, consider the formal teaching of the undivided Church 
to be erroneous, and then he will regard it as the mistaken 
aliment of many million souls for long centuries; or he ma 
hold it for God’s own truth, divinely appointed to be one of the 
media of salvation, and to be recognised as such before Christ, 
and men, and angels, at the last great day; and, in either case, 
the subject will seem too solemn for madany. Neither, again, 
will the attacks of Socinians, although ostensibly based upon 
general and quasi-philosophic ground, be received without just 
and well-merited suspicion. Zhey have an obvious interest in 
denying the worth and authority of documents, which denounce 
the teachings of Arius and Socinus as fraught with everlasting 
evil to the souls of those who wilfully, and with full conscious- 
ness of what they are doing, accept them; still less can men who 
have renounced all belief in Revelation, or who have even sunk 
below pure theism, and hold less truth than a Mahometan, 
expect a hearing from a Christian audience, when they dilate 
upon themes which presuppose a Christian treatment. But it 
is far otherwise, when the writer’s aim is evidently good, and 
what we deem to be dangerous errors are mingled with much 
that is beautiful and true. In selecting Dr. Bushnell’s work as 
the representative of attacks upon Dogmatic Theology, we are 
not taking one of the most recent, nor one of the most elaborate 
of such works, but we are certainly choosing one of the most 
able and attractive; indeed, so attractive in parts that some 
of our contemporaries have, we fear, unintentionally given a 
false idea of the book and its tendency, by quoting only from its 
most unexceptionable pages. 

Dr. Bushnell’s ‘ Discourses’ are prefaced by a dissertation 
upon language, which lays a foundation for much that is to 
follow. ‘Then come the three discourses; the first being on the 
Divinity of Christ, the next upon the Atonement, and the last 
upon Dogma and Spirit. A few extracts from the headings of 
the introductory and of the final discourse, will show that it is 
with them that our immediate business lies, although we shall 
have occasion to refer to other portions besides these. 

‘A false element in words of thought. Etymologies to be studied, 
Opposing words necessary. The logical method deceitful. Interpretation. 
Language insufficient for the uses of dogma. Creeds and confessions.’ 

‘Christianity displaces the Pharisaic dogma. Enters the world as 
spirit and life. Lapses next into dogma. Consequent discord and corrup- 
tion. The Reformation a partial remedy. The reviving of revivals insufli- 
cient. Dogma and spirit distinguished. Province and uses of Christian 


theology. Causes of the lapse into dogma. Resulting benefits of the same 
theological capacities of dogma. Piety itself limited by dogma,’ 
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And on the whole, despite what is true and good in Dr. Bush- 
nell’s pages—des ite some important admissions which seem to 
us to militate against his theory—his work must be regarded as 
an attack upon the use of reason in sacred subjects, and a denial 
of the possibility of Dogmatic Theology. 

Our objections to the book might be summed up in the brief 
but now somewhat hackneyed formula, that ‘ what is true is 
not new, and what is new is not true.’ But, in fact, there is 
some difficulty in deciding how much even of the unsound por- 
tion can be called new. A reader, who is conversant with 
‘ Neander’s Life of Christ’ and ‘ Bishop Hampden’s Bampton 
Lectures,’ will hardly, we think, find himself confronted with 
many ideas that seem absolutely novel; while, on the other 
hand, those who are acquainted with the works of the late Dr. 
Mill, of Cambridge, or the Sermons of Professor Hussey at the 
sister University, will —— , in a very great degree, 
forewarned, forearmed. Probably, too, though we cannot here 


speak with positiveness, the works of Schleiermacher’ might be 
discovered to have suggested a good deal to Dr. Bushnell. We 
use the word suggested advisedly, for we do not mean to 
insinuate a charge of any base or unfair plagiarism; we are 
simply asserting, what must be obvious upon a glance at 
American divinity, that the mind of Germany has crossed the 


Atlantic in great force, and is exercising an immense influence 
upon the thought of the Western Hemisphere. 

But, to draw out our objections more fully and formally, we 
maintain that Dr. Bushnell commits serious mistakes with re- 
spect to the functions of language, which vitiate much of his 
subsequent reasoning; that he ignores important and relevant 
texts of Holy Scripture, important and relevant facts of 
human nature ; that where he condescends to allude to history, 
his views are at best but superficial, and occasionally utterly 
wrong and groundless; that while condemning the dogmatic 
confessions of the early and undivided Church, he displays 
(it is a common case) a dogmatism of his own, differing from 
the Church’s dogmatism in ‘this, that hers is scriptural and true, 
while his is unscriptural and false; and that, finally, his senti- 
ments concerning both language and dogma would tell fatally, 
if pushed to their logical conclusions, against the inspiration of 
Holy Scripture, and its worth as a revelation to ceealiied, 





1 ¢ Schleiermacher received his religious education among the Moravians, and 
thus imbibed a love of religion which never forsook him, But it was a love only 
of religious feeling, and not a predilection for the distinctive faith of the Christian 
Church: it was a love of the beautiful, poetical, but vague religious sentiment, 
which he — to be the principal feature of Christianity, and an utter disre- 
gard of the definite, unbending doctrines, which were once delivered to the saints,’ 
—Letters on German Protestantism, pp, 167, 168, 
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These charges, however serious, may be supported, we would 
trust, without anything like undue personality. We think, 
indeed, that Dr. Bushnell’s reading has probably been limited 
to a somewhat narrow range. There is no appearance of any 
real acquaintance with the works of any one of the great dog- 
matic theologians—patristic, medieval, or modern—upon whose 
labours he passes judgment. Athanasius, John of Damascus, 
Augustine, and other saintly fathers, Anselm, Bradwardine, 
Peter Lombard, Aquinas, Pearson, Bull, Mill, Dorner, Méhler, 
are all cirtually involved by him in one common condemnation ; 
all have committed what in our author's eyes are grievous 
errors, It is only natural to desiderate some proof that he 
gp more than a mere second-hand and hearsay know- 
edge of their works. We think, too, that there may unhap- 
pily exjst a closer connexion between Dr. Bushnell’s labours 
and those of other men, whose writings have been enrolled 
in Mr. Chapman’s so-called ‘ Catholic Series,’ than he himself 
is aware of. It is strange at first sight, certainly, to find an 
anti-Sabellian and anti-Socinian writer in company with Fichte 
and with Emerson—the pantheistic Fichte, who asserts ‘ that 
‘the conception of God as a particular substance is impossible 
‘and contradictory ;' the boldly blaspheming Emerson, who 
declares that ‘ Churches are not built upon his [Christ’s] prin- 
‘ciples, but on his tropes. Historical Christianity is not the 
‘doctrine of the soul, but an exaggeration of the personal, the 
‘ positive, the ritual. It has dwelt, it dwells, with noxious ex- 
‘aggeration about the person of Jesus. The soul knows no 
‘persons . . . . By his holy thoughts Jesus serves us, and thus 
‘only.’* Dr. Bushnell, who writes in so different a spirit, has 
not, we trust, been a consentient party to this conjunction. 
But, even if it be regarded as the deed of an editor or publisher, 
it should surely be a hint alike to an author and his readers. It 
may suggest the question, Is not there some hidden bond of 
union between authors seemingly so opposite? For our own 
part, we believe that those who have brought them into company 
know perfectly well what they are about. 

But although the principle of noscitur % sociis may be in 
some. degree applicable to our author, we shoul? be sorry to 
ignore the features which exalt him conspicuously above most 
of his allies, There are, as we have already intimated, parts of 
his book which command our partial, parts which command our 
entire, sympathy. The following, though by no means a new 
argument against Socinianism, is extremely well stated. [The 
italics are ours.) 

1 Nature of the Scholar, &c. (Translated by William Smith.) 
? Orations, No. II, delivered in Divinity College, Cambridge, U. S. 

NO, LXXXIX.—N.S. I 
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‘ I discover, also, that this threeness helps me the more, and lifts me the 
higher, Lecause it baffles me. If 1 think it more philosophical and simple to 
conceive God only as one Person, that Person will really be a finite concep- 
tion, unwittingly though very ae taken as infinite, And then, as 
the God datos, the mind freezes. The simplicity it so much admired, 
after all, brings disappointment. The ease of this philosophic unity is itself a 

at fault; for it is as if we had God's measure, and saw his boundaries. He 
is too clear to be infinite; and, what is even worse, too clear to have 
his warmth in the soul Represented as three, God is yet one—the 
more magnificently one because He is three. The soul has her sublima- 
tion, because she is held.in a maze, and God is warm because He is 
a mystery. —Pp. 160, 161, 


Here the writer is only asserting, in his own language, the 
dogmatic teaching of the Church universal; and his argument 
may possibly remind some readers of the language of Mdhler, 
ye though in a different connexion, in a recent number of 
the Christian Remembrancer.* ‘ 

Then, again, Dr. Bushnell is perfectly free from those theo- 
ries (so popelar in America) of the Universalists and others, 
who would represent the Almighty as so weakly merciful that 
He ceases to be just :— 

‘ Christ must be preached, not as an Ambassador of pardon simply, but 
as justification, The rigour of God's integrity, and the sanctity of His law, 
must be maintained, It is not Christianity, as I view it, to go forth and 
declare that God is so good, so lenient, such a fatherly Being, that He for- 
gives freely. No; God is better than that—so good, so fatherly, that He 
will not only remit sins, but will so maintain the sanctity of His law as to 
make us feel them. ‘The let-go system, the overlooking, accommodating, 
smoothing method of mere leniency, is a virtual surrender of all exactness, 
order, and law. The law is made void; nothing stands firm. God is a 
willow, bending to the breath of mortals. There is no throne left, no 
authority, nothing to meve the conscience—therefore, really no goodness. 
Any doctrine of pardon without justification must of necessity weaken at 
last, the sense of religion, and it is well if it does not even remove the con- 
ception of Divine government itself.’—Pp. 250, 251. 


And to prevent any misconception concerning his notion of 
justification he adds, as it seems to us, very excellently :— 


* Christ must never be preached antinomially, or as a substitute for 
character, No such impression is to be endured. There must be no such 
jealousy of self-righteousness Hay that our hearers will hardly dare to be 
righteous at all. ‘The very object for which Christ comes into the world, nay, 
the object of justification itself, is character, righteousness in the life. The 
intention is, that the righteousness of the law itself shall at last be fulfilled 
in us; that our robes shall be washed and made white in the blood of the 
Lamb. This mercy is mercy because it ends in character—character re- 
newed, purified, sanctified, made white. Therefore we are to say with 
our Master himself, “ Blessed”—blessed only—“ are ye that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness.” ’—P, 251. 





1*That the Godhead should be One Person is utterly inconceivable (das ganz 
und gar Undenkbare), thoroughly irrational, and opposed to all true speculation.’ 
—Mohler on Islam, &c. (Cited in Christian Remembrancer, No. LXXXVII. 
vol. xxix. p. 145.) 
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This last quotation, coupled with a passage in another part of 
Dr. Bushnell’s work, affords a hint of the causes whieh ‘may 
have originally, perhaps, produced his distrust of dogma. The 
New England ‘ Churches’ (as the various denominations are all 
called in America) appear to have dogmatised, not upon those 
sacred verities taught in the creeds, and hymns, and liturgies 
of the early Church, but upon the questions connected with 
justification. Now, there are several reasons why dogmatism 
upon these points of theology should be of less value and autho- 
rity than that of the creeds. In the first place, all doctrine 
concerning man’s justification deals less with objective truth, 
like that enshrined in the creeds, and more largely with the 
subjective portions of religion. Hence individual temperament 
enters into consideration, in a way in which it cannot enter 
while we are confining our discussions to such doctrines as have 
been revealed to man concerning the triune God, and the incar- 
nation of the Eternal Son. If, as we suppose all Christians 
will admit, whosoever is saved gains a a through the 
merits of Christ alone, actually wrought or else foreseen, and 
yet at the same time faith, repentance, and obedience, (the last, 
of course, including the use of the appointed means of grace, 
where they may ‘be had,) are necessary conditions of the 
believer’s final safety, then it will follow, from mere varieties of 
disposition, and culture, and spiritual history, that particular 
teachers are found to dwell, some more upon the one meri- 
torious Cause, some more upon the requisite conditions. Such 
difference will frequently be discovered to be one less of prin- 
ciple than of temperament. Moreover, some of these questions, 
far from being settled by the united voice of Christendom, have 
been among the very causes of disunion. Consequently, the 
formule of different religious communions we eneeny. Eger som 
tion must needs possess less external authority than those 
time-honoured documents which are the heritage of universal 
Christendom. (That such is the judgment of the English 
Church is shown from the fact, that while the creeds are inter- 
woven with her public devotional services, and therefore binding 
upon all her true children, the Thirty-nine Articles are only re- 
quired to be signed by her clergy and by certain graduates.) 
And, once more, ‘ it is the real Incarnation of the Eternal Word 
*‘—the actual coming in the flesh of the Son of God, born, 
‘ dead, and risen for our salvation—that is the sole basis of our 
‘religion: and this, through the divinely appointed means by 
‘ which its belief and salutary influence is propagated, becomes 
‘ the principle of Christian faith and righteousness. This great 
‘ fact, and not any particular proposition concerning it, however true 
‘ or useful in its place, which men may consider as containing the 
* whole idea, or all that is essential to its purpose: this great fact, 
12 
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‘ in the totality of its objective character, and in the consequent 
‘ totality of its applicable virtue and influence,—this is the real 
‘ Articulus stantis aut cadentis Ecclesiw.’1 And if, as appears to 
be the case, Dr. Bushnell has met with men who attempted to 
dogmatise in such a spirit as to make justification by faith ex- 
clude the equally true and important doctrine of a judgment 
according to works, we can easily understand that such unwar- 
ranted limitation of scriptural teaching may have produced 
in our author’s mind that repulsion from dogma, which has 
now unhappily extended itself even to the Nicene Creed. And, 
therefore, before passing onward to the less pleasing task of 
controverting the leading principles of these Discourses, we will 
express our general agreement with the sentiments of one more 
passage :— 

‘A doctrine of justification by faith is held by many so literal and 
forensic in its form, that the Gospel of Heaven’s love and light is narrowed 
almost to a superstition. ‘They scarcely dare to entertain the thought 
of a personal righteousness, or to look upon any such hope as permissible. 
It implies, they fear, some expectations of being saved, not wholly by 
the merits of Christ. They cannot even read or hear, without a little 
jealousy or disturbance of mind, those texts of Scripture that speak of 
assurance, liberty, a conscience void of offence, victory over sin, a pure 
heart, a blameless life, and a perfected love. They are so jealous of merit 
that they make a merit of not having any. They are so resolved on 
magnifying the grace of God, as almost to think it a crime to believe 
that the grace of God can make them any better.’—P. 318. 

Palliations such as those already alluded to, and passages 
of this nature, make us anxious to avow, once for all, that 
it is the principles of the work, and not its author, that we 
wish to judge. It is high time to attempt the justification 
of the charges brought against it. 


And firstly, with respect to the functions and powers of 
language, Dr. Bushnell commences with some remarks upon 
etymology and syntax, which no one will dispute. They 
may all, however, be found, we think, in Horne Tooke’s 
‘Diversions of Purley,’ Mr. R. C. Trench’s ‘ Lectures on Words, 
and the ‘Greek Grammar’ of Kiihner, so well known to our 
academical scholars of the last ten years through the translation 
of Mr. W. E. Jelf. This portion is, however, only prefatory. 
The reader is by degrees led on to the main point of the 
dissertation, namely, the position, that as language, when 
describing immaterial phenomena, is metaphorical and sym- 
bolical only, and derived from objects patent to the senses, 
religious Saavatiain is well-nigh, if not quite, impossible. 
‘P. 61.) Now, Dr. Bushnell appears to us at once to over- 
rate and underrate the powers of language; to overrate, at 





} Mill’s Sermons on the Nature of Christianity, p. 55. 
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least by implication, its powers with respect to matter, and 
to underrate its powers in reference to mental science. So 
thoroughly, moreover, does he in one respeet confound words 
and things, that he actually ascribes to peculiarities and de- 
ficiencies in language antitheses which, in truth, exist in rerum 
natura. It may be well to explain this last assertion at once, 
before entering more fully into other points. 

The nature of the Eternal and Almighty One is, of course, 
consistency and harmony itself. If any of His attributes (such 
as, for instance, perfect justice and perfect mercy) appear to 
us to clash, this arises from our imperfect apprehension of what 
their real perfection consists in, not from any dissonance in 
the abstract qualities themselves. This harmony is, in an 
infinitely low and subordinate degree, shared by those among 
His creatures who are obedient to the end for which He made 
them. There is harmony in the nature of the holy angels, 
whose wills are ever one with the Divine will; there is harmony 
in the restored nature of those triumphant ones who cry, 
‘ Just and true are Thy ways, Thou King of saints.’’ Perhaps, 
too, though this assertion is more open to question, there is 
a kind of harmony in the life of the animal creation. 

‘ With nature never do they wage 
A foolish strife; they see 


A happy youth, and their old age 
is beautiful and free.’ ? 


But it is far otherwise with fallen man. His nature, though 
in no part rendered substantively evil, has lost its harmony 
of action; and the restoration, even of the regenerate, is in 
this life incomplete. His weakness and vileness, and yet, 
at the same time, his capacity for nobleness and virtue, were 
perceived even by heathen philosophers, and were to them 
{unenlightened by revelation) a profound enigma. 


‘Chaos of thought and passion all confused, 
Still by himself abused or disabused ; 
Created half to rise, and half to fall ; 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

 Apoce. xv. 3. . 

? Wordsworth. His tone on this point is, we believe, that of all German 
poets, even the most religious, of whatever creed. They will not allow that 
either animals or the inanimate creation have shared in the fall. This has been 
observed by a very able French critic, M. Saint-René Taillandier, who remarks 
that S. Basil takes the opposite side, while the mystic founder of the Franciscans 
sympathises with the German view. Dr. Goulburn, in his concluding Bampton 
Lecture, discusses the text (Rom. viii. 19—23) on which the beautiful lines of 
the Christian Year, ‘It was not then a poet’s dream,’ &. (4th Sunday after Trinity,) 
appear to be based. It must be owned, as Dr. G. admits, that the use of the term 
4 «rious, in Mark xvi. 15, is against the application of the passage in Rom. vii. to the 
animal creation or inanimate nature. Conclusions on such subjects can never, 
we imagine, rank higher than pious opinions. 
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Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled; 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world.’ ' 

And when, in the fulness of time, God sent forth His Son 
to redeem the world, the Second Person of the ever-blessed 
Trinity became, though in a different way from sinful man, 
one vast antithesis, if such language may be used without 
irreverence. Creator, and yet a creature; eternal, yet born 
in time; pure spirit allied with matter; true man, yet without 
sin; innocent, yet suffering punishment; dying, and yet by 
death the conqueror: this stupendous contrast, shadowed 
forth for long ages by type and prophecy, is uttered plainly 
by apostles and evangelists, and has become the subject 
of Christian art, and eloquence, and poetry. It is suggested 
by those wondrous strains of music which lend a new pathos 
even to the inspired words, ‘ Thy rebuke hath broken His heart ;’ 
‘Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like unto his sorrow;’ 
which proclaim the glory of that Nativity that was to earthly 
eyes so poor and humble, and burst forth, after notes of sorrow, 
into the rapture of the hallelujah chorus. It is, at least, at- 
ees by those great masters of pictorial art, a Perugino, a 
Raphael, a Leonardo da Vinci, who in representations of the 
infancy, the actions, or even the agony of the Saviour, pourtray, 
so far as is possible in the human form and features, the light 
of hidden Godhead. It is the key-note of famous specimens of 
oratory, patristic, Gallican, Anglican, delivered upon the days 
kept in memory of the adorable Birth, or Passion, or Resur- 
rection. ‘ Festivitatis hodierne, dilectissimi,’ (begins a preacher, 
who is very great on such occasions,) ‘verus venerator est et 
*pius cultor, qui nec de Incarnatione Domini aliquid falsum, 
‘nec de Deitate aliquid sentit indignum. Paris enim periculi 
* malum est, si illi aut nature nostrw veritas aut Paterne glorie 
“negatur equalitas.”” The same truth is thus antithetically, too, 
announced in the verses of our extremely beautiful English 
hymn, ‘ Hark, the herald angels sing,’ and in a thousand poems 
of other times and other lands. Thus, to take the first examples 
we chance to light upon, sing Peter the Venerable in the 
twelfth century, and Manzoni in our own day:— 

* Matris alitur intacte 
Puer-Deus sacro lacte, 
Res stupenda seculis! 
Esca vivit alien 
Per quem cuncta manent plena; 
Nullis par miraculis ! 





_ | Essay on Man. Pope may possibly have obtained the ideas, directly or 
indirectly, from Pascal. 


? §..Leo. Sermo vii. de Nativ. Domini. 
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Pastu carnis enutritur 
Vitam carni qui largitur : 
Matris habet geamiam, 
Quem et Patris solium : 
Virgo natum consolatur, 
Et ut Deum veneratur.’ 
De Nativitate Domini 
*O Figlio, o Tu cui genera 
L’ Eterno eterno seco, 
Qual ti pud dir dei secoli: 
“Tu cominciasti meco ? 
Tu sei: del vasto empiro 
Non ti comprende il giro : 
La tua parola il fe’: 
*E Tu degnasti assumere 
Questa creata argilla?’ 
Innit Sacri.—Il Natale? 


Moreover, the work of Christ on behalf of man, although in- 
tended ultimately to gery ! and harmonise the operations of 
body, soul, and spirit, yet, during the process, must frequently 
cause the contradictory principles to be more clearly perceived 
and acutely felt ; for the presence of what is good brings out evil, 
as the sunlight the ihahow. Satan sows the tares among the 
wheat, not in the barren field; he attempts to rival the workings 
of holiness by counterfeit imitations: ‘for after the Prophets 
‘come the false prophets, and after the Apostles the false 
‘apostles, and after Christ the antichrist.’* And this inter- 
nal contradiction, so vividly painted by S. Paul, (if, with a 
majority of commentators, we may understand the well-known 
passage in Rom. vii. of his regenerate condition,) is repeated, 
though in a different way, if we regard the condition of the 
Apostles themselves. Their social position so humble, their 
spiritual one so lofty; the present so full of distress, the future 
beaming with such glorious promises; the contempt of the 
world, the stripes and dungeons, here; the certainty of the 
= of Christ before men and angels, and the ‘ twelve thrones’ 

ereafter: these make the first followers of our Lord, and 
many a one since who has walked in their footsteps, examples 
of this living contradiction. 

We owe an apology to the reader for so prolix a statement of 
positions, which to many will appear the merest truisms. But 
strange errors demand, as has van already remarked, the re- 
assertion of the most obvious truths. And we are anxious to 
insist upon the consideration that in all these cases—human 
nature, unregenerate and regenerate, the person of Christ our 

? Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry, p. 97. 

? Parnaso Italiane (Parigi, 1847), p. 356. 

® Kal ydp perd rods wpophras, of Wevdompopirai’ nal pera rods dxoardAous, of 
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Lord, and the condition of his Apostles—the antithesis is one of 
fact. When this is once called to mind, there will be a due 
appreciation of the exceeding erroneousness of a thinker, who 
can see, in the descriptions of these phenomena, little more than 
ingenuities of language, and a proof of its insufficiency for 
dogma. Because, forsooth, poets and orators have often im- 
parted life and vigour to their expressions by some bold contra- 
diction, which is after all but a figure of speech, therefore the 
deseription of things, which are in their very nature contra- 
dictory, is to be regarded in the same light. Such is the teach- 
ing of Dr. Bushnell. That we may not wrong him, we subjoin 
the passage :— 

‘We never come so near to a truly well-rounded view of any trath as 
when it is offered paradoxically; that is, under contradictions; that is, 
under two or more dictions, which, taken as dictions, are contrary one to 
the other. 

‘ Hence [!] the marvellous vivacity and power of that famous representa- 
tion of Pascal: “ What a chimera, then, is man! What a novelty! What a 
chaos! What a subject of contradiction! A judge of everything, and yet 
a feeble worm of the earth; the depositary of truth, and yet a mere heap 
of uncertainty ; the glory and the outcast of the universe; if he boasts, | 
humble him; if he humbles himself, I boast of him; and always contradict 
him, till he is brought to comprehend that he is an incomprehensible 
monster.” 

‘Scarcely inferior in vivacity and power is the familiar passage of 
Paul—*“ As deceivers, and yet true; as unknown, and yet well known; as 
dying, and behold we live; as chastened, and not killed; as sorrowful, yet 
always rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich; as having nothing, and 
yet possessing all things.” 

* “ - * . - * * 


‘ Probably, the most contradictory book in the world is the Gospel of 
John ; and that for the very reason that it contains more and loftier truths 
than any other,’—Pp. 46, 47. 

We submit that a writer, who exhibits such a confusion of 
rhetorical and poetical forms of speech with matters of fact, 
can hardly be considered a safe guide in the very profound 
and difficult questions which beset the connexion of thought 
and language. Indeed, he appears to us like a man who has got 
hold of many valuable truths, but is not successful in mar- 
shalling them together. ‘Thus, for example, Dr. Bushnell is 
quite right in maintaining that our ideas of things immaterial can 
only be expressed in terms derived from our sensible experiences 
of material things, nor are we aware that the position has ever 
been denied. ‘We speak of a “great” mind, of “elevated ” 
‘strength, of “low” desires, of a “hardened” conscience, of 
‘a “clear” understanding, of a “brilliant” imagination, of 
‘a “black” heart, of “ foul” passions. All these are metaphors 
‘ —metaphors taken from the material world.’ This quotation 
is froni a writer of a school the most opposite to Dr. Bushnell : 





' Mr. Sewell, Christian Polities, p. 12. Cf. A Lecture on Symbolism, by Chas. 
Browne, Esq., M.A., p. 6. (London; Masters, 1855.) 
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but he proceeds to add, with great justice, what the American 
author before us either ignores, or admits at best but very 
grudgingly and imperfectly ; namely, ‘that they are metaphors 
‘taken not by compact and convention, as words intrinsically 
‘ inapplicable, and requiring to be stamped by art with other 
‘ new significations, but offering themselves by an internal fitness 
‘ and similitude to express unseen and wiritual, ideas.’ 

That dogma is impossible by reason of the defects of lan- 
guage must mean, either that theological science cannot be 
constructed upon a basis of words, or else that words are in- 
adequate to express the results of such science, when they have 
been obtained by other means. Let us look at each position 
separately. 

If it be meant that theological science cannot be constructed 
on a base of words, the assertion is probably true; but then it 
must not be confined to theology. It may with equal proba- 
bility be asserted of all seience, philology, and perhaps (in some 
sense) pure mathematics alone excepted. We do not mean to 
assert that erroneous views upon this head have never pre- 
vailed; but they must be allowed to have prevailed at least as 
fully in the domain of physical as of hams. science. To have 
overthrown this error in respect of the investigation of external 
nature, is the great triumph which is claimed for Bacon. So far 
as the error has prevailed in divinity, it has been exhibited in 
some of the early heresies, or in that extreme and undue love 
for completeness of system, explanation of scriptural terms, and 
deductive theology, which, with all their high and noble gifts, 
must, we think, be admitted to have distinguished tho school- 
men. It was exhibited by Arius, who was well versed, the 
historian tells us, in lated, discussion,’ and who thus argued 
from the earthly meaning of the terms Father* and Son, that 
such relationship involved priority of time upon the part of the 
Father, and disproved the eternity of the Son. It has been 
exhibited by those supporters of Sabellianism, who have 
attempted to give illustrations of the force of the word Person 
by analogies } and from the union of offices in one man (such 
as those, ¢.g. of the same man being at once a bishop and a 
temporal peer or prince), or Cicero’s tres personas unus suscipio. 
And if a similar charge be brought in some degree against the 
scholastic divinity, we shall not be thereby supposed to rank its 
constructors with heresiarchs or apologists for heresy, or to apply 
to their labours that tone of contempt which was so common in 
the earlier part of the present century. That contempt, indeed, 





1 Ovx kuowpos Tis Biadextuchs Aéoxns. Socrates, Hist. Eccles. i. 5. 
2 yaw, ei 6 marhp eyevynce tov vibv, dpxiy imdptews Exe: 6 yevyndels’ Kal ex 
Tovrou SHAov, Sri Hv Ore ovK Hv 6 vids.—Ibid. 
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proceeded in great measure from a very simple cause, to wit, an 
almost entire ignorance of their writings, or at best from a 
judgment of them founded upon ial, and often very un- 
fairly extracted, specimens. Far different had been the judg- 
iment of ‘the better writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
* centuries, in most of whom we may discern the influence of 
‘the scholastic logic in which they were trained,” such as 
Herbert, Hooker, ‘Sanderson, and others. Far different, so far 
at least as regards the intellectual valuation, is the judgment of 
those of our own age who have really made acquaintance with 
the schoolmen, such as Coleridge, Sir William Hamilton, Sir G. 
C. Lewis, Prince Albert de Broglie, and others, who are unani- 
mous in admitting their ‘ extraordinary penetration and i 

eompass of thought,’ as well as their ‘admirable skill” But 
although a large amount of our non-acceptance of their conclu- 
sions may be traced to difference about the premises to be 
employed, as is shown by Bishop Pearson in the first of his 
Lectiones de Deo-et Attributis,® yet it may be found that in many 
cases the legitimacy of the process is likewise open to question. 
Thus, to mention a single example, the scriptural terms (we 
take for convenience two already alluded to), ‘ only-begotten,’ 
‘proceeding’ (uovoyevis, Topevdevov), imply a certain distinction 
between the relation in which the Persons of the Holy Trinity, 
to whom they are respectively applied, stand towards the 
Father, who is confessedly the Fons et Origo Deitatis. It is 
possible that we may be able to obtain a glimmering of light, so 
as to perceive some faint reason for such distinction. But 
Aquinas, though admitting that human reasonings cannot attain 
to the mystery of the Holy Trinity,‘ yet certainly does assign 
reasons for the use of these terms,’ with a fulness and a positive- 
ness which few can, we imagine, think safe or satisfactory, and 
which stands in marked contrast with the language of S. Austin 
on the self-same theme. ‘ But of the difference between birth 





1. Guesses at Truth. First Series, p. 272. (Ed. 1847.) 
? Bishop Hampden, Lect. ii, p. 100. 
3 ‘Satis quidem sunt acuti in illationibus conclusionum, satis in deductionibus 
assertionum perspicaces. Sed in ipsis locis ex quibus reliqua deducunt seepissime 
cant, et in ipsis ey ae unde disputant semper aliquid est reformandum. 
he Bishop proceeds to name the appeal to a hal books of Scripture, 
to non-ecumenical councils, to spurious works of Fathers, and to decrees of any 
Bishop of Rome, as eer ow involving dispute. Might he not have added the 
undue deference displayed by some, especially of Aquinas, to Aristotle? It should 


be observed that the lecture recommends, with these cautions, the study and even 
imitation of the schoolmen.—Minor Works, Ed. Churton, vol. i. p. 3. ef seq. 

* Summa Theologie, Pars I™*. Quest. xxxii. art. 1. 

5 Ibid. Pars I™. Queest. xxvii. arts. 1, 2, 3, especially art. 3. This is rather, 
perhaps, an example of over-explanation than undue deduction. But the latter is 
not fur to seek. Thus, e.g, can the conclusion, ‘quod beatitudo dicatur in Deo 
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“and procession, who, in speaking of that most surpassing nature, 
‘is able to explain? Not everything that proceeds is born, 
‘although everything which is born proceeds ; as not everything 
‘that is biped is man, although every man isa biped. This 
‘I know ; but to distinguish between that generation and this pro- 
‘ cession I know not, I have no power, I cannot avail. And for 
‘that, both the one and the other is ineffable, just as the Prophet, 
‘speaking of the Son, saith, “ Who shall declare His generation ?” 
‘s0, too, concerning the Holy Spirit, may it be truly said, ““ Who 
‘shall declare His procession?” Enough, then, for us that the 
‘Son is not from Himself, but from Him of whom He is born ; 
‘the Holy Spirit is not from Himself, but from Him from whom 
‘ He proceeds.”* But we must not digress further in the question 
between words and things (the distinction between real and 
verbal truths being often, as students of logic are well aware, a 
much more difficult thing to settle than appears at first sight), 
except to observe that the scholastic authors are, after all, if 
studied with the cautions of Bishop Pearson, far safer guides 
even in this respect than Dr. Bushnell. And here we leave the 
objection against theology being constructed as a science upon 
a base of words, repeating that however justly it may be urged 
against certain teachers of theology, it leaves untouched the 
dogmatism of the creeds, the great bulk of patristic theology, 
and a very considerable portion even of the treatises of the 
schoolmen ; and that it may be as fairly pressed against phy- 
sical as against mental and moral philosophy. If (to take an 
example suggested by a friend, all endogenous plants should be 
proved by experiment to be monocotyledonous, we may then feel 
sure that such and such plants which we have in our hands, 
being endogenous, are also monocotyledonous. But this con- 
clusion (assuming, for argument’s sake, our major : preang to be 
correct) did not arise ex vi termini. That we called these plants 
endogenous, signified that we knew already that their accretions 
were formed inwardly. The scientific terms sum up, as it were, 
what we already know, and serve to exclude, with definiteness 
and precision, certain erroneous notions; but from the terms. 
themselves we can conclude little beyond mere verbal truths, 
secundum intellectum,’ (P. i. Qu. xxvi. art. 2,) be considered a safe inference from 
the premises? 

1 *Quid autem inter nasci et procedere intersit, de illé excellentissim’ natur& 
loquens, explicare quis potest? Non omne be procedit nascitur, quamvis omne 
procedat quod nascitur, sicut non omne quod bipes est homo est, quamvis bipes sit 
omnis qui homo est. Hac scio: distinguere autem inter illam generationem et: 
hanc processionem nescio, non valeo, non sufficio. Ae per hoc quia et illa et ista 
est ineffabilis, sicut Propheta de Filio loquens ait, Generationem ejus quis enar- 
rabit? ita de Spiritu-sancto verissimd dicitur, Processionem ejis quis enarrabit ? 
Satis sit ergo nobis, quia non est & se ipso Filius, sed ab ille de quo natus est: 


non est & se ipso Spiritus-sanctus, sed ab illo de quo procedit.’” 8, Aug. cont. 
iminum Arianum, lib. ii. cap. xiv. (Tom. viii. p. 703. Ed. Ben.) 
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such as that these endogenous plants are not exogenous, and the 
like. Other truths concerning them must be discovered by 
observation, not from the force of words. 

Now, we submit to those who are already, or shall by study 
become, competent judges of the question, that it was the /atter, 
the true function of scientific terminology, and not the mistaken 
one of secking in any wise to rear science upon it as a basis, 
that the framers and defenders of the creeds attempted. Even 
in a later day, the famous Master of the Sentences, Peter Lom- 
bard, is found arguing against those heretics who maintained 
that the human soul is of one substance with the Creator (in- 
sisting on the term ‘ breathed into,’ in Gen. ii. 7, inasmuch as 
that which any being breathes forth must be part of himself), as 
clinging with obstinacy to the words of Holy Writ (verbis scrip- 
ture pertinaciter inherentes).' And of the important difference 
between the East and West, upon the single or the twofold 
procession of the Holy Spirit, he expresses the opinion, which 
may, we trust, be found correct, that the difference is verbal 
rather than real: ‘etiam in hoc in eandem nobiscum fidei sen- 
tentiam convenire videntur, licet in verbis dissentiant.”* And if 
we go back to the doctors of those earlier ages, whose authority 
stands with us so much higher than that of the schoolmen, the 
ease seems still more clear. At Nicwa each Bishop appears to 
have rehearsed the faith, which had been always professed by 
himself and the church over which he are | and all (with 
some eighteen exceptions at most) condemned the views of 
Arius as unheard-of.* What was sought was some new phrase 
which should exclude the new error. But that the master 
mind, which virtually ruled that council, only regarded the 
famous Homoousion as the expression of old truth, stated in 
such a way as to put a seal to the teaching of the Church, 
and its true interpretation of Holy Scripture, and effectually 
protest against the nascent heresy, is shown, if we mistake not, 
by the following words, among many similar ones which we might 
quote, addressed by S. Athanasius to the Semi-Arians:— 

‘Those wlio accept everything else that was defined at Nicaa, and 
quarrel only about the One in substance, must not be received as enemies; 
nor do we attack them as Ariomaniacs, nor as opponents of the Fathers; 
but we discuss the matter with them as brothers with brothers, who mean 
what we mean, and dispute only about the word.’* 

This is surely not the language of one who was inclined to 
build up theology upon mere words; nor is it possible to judge 
the mind of the Church of that date more fairly than by the 





* Sentent. lib. ii, distinct. xvii. 2 Thid. lib. i, distinct. xi. D. 

* Vide Keble, Sermons, (Postscript,) p. 386. 

* §. Athanasius, Epistle on Councils of Ariminum and Seleucia, chap. iii. 
(RP. 138. Oxf, Tr.) 
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tone of one who ultimately became in these matters its spokes- 
man and representative. 

But does it therefore follow that, because a science is not 
strictly deductive, it thereby ceases to be a science? Such a 
doctrine would annihilate the inductive sciences at a blow, and 
all others which do not attain to the rank of purely deductive 
sciences, But definitions may still prove extremely valuable in 
the way of keeping us out of error. ‘ This,’ says a recent editor 
of a work by Malthus, ‘is the real use (and a most important 
‘one it is) of definitions in political economy, to determine 
‘ what they do or do not include. They are intended to avoid 
‘ambiguity, and not, as in mathematics, to serve as the basis of 
‘ our reasonings.” 

Now, if Dr. Bushnell means, as we suspect he does mean, 
that language is insufficient, in the case of theology, for this 
latter object, all we have to remark is, that the assertion is a 
mere ipse dixit, which remains unproved, and is contrary to the 
general sense of the Christian world. As a plain matter of 
fact, the dogmas of Nicwa (which he especially attacks) have 
remained as a witness against all forms of Arianism for more 
than 1,500 years. Lambeth, and Trent, and Augsburg are here 
atone. ‘* Ecclesia magno consensu apud nos docent, Decretum 
‘ Nicenz Synodi de unitate essentia divine et de tribus personis 
‘verum et sine ull@ dubitatione credendum esse. These are the 
opening words, not of an Anglican article or Tridentine decree, 
but of the Lutheran Confession of Augsburg. ‘The consub- 
‘stantiality of the Father and the Son was established,’ says 
Gibbon, * by the Council of Nice, and has been scenhneeie 
‘ received as a fundamental article of the Christian faith, by the 
‘consent of the Greek, the Latin, the Oriental, and the Pro- 
‘testant Churches.’ Will the rationalism of Germany, will the 
cavils—for such we must cail them—of Dr. Bushnell, succeed in 
persuading us to relinquish that inheritance? We speak more 
of the Nicene Creed than of that which bears the name of 
S. Athanasius, simply because it is the primary object of assault 
in the book before us and in kindred works, not as for a 
moment supposing that the latter is not equally defensible, and 
has not, like a finger-post marked ‘dangerous, saved numbers 
from the precipices of heresy. 

‘Creed of the saints, and anthem of the blest, 
And calm-breathed warning of the kindliest love 
That ever heaved a wakeful mother’s breast, 
(True love is bold, and gravely dares reprove,) 


Who knows but myriads owe their endless rest 
To thy recalling, tempted else to rove ?’ # 





? Definitions in Political Economy. New Edition, with Notes. By John Caze- 
nove. (London, 1853.) 2 Lyra Apostolica. 
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Even if the language of these creeds imparted only negative 
ideas, which we are not prepared to admit, it would be much, if 
we cannot learn what our Creator is, at least to know what He 
is not. We need not have recourse to professed theologians to 
gain an admission of this principle. ‘Les notions négatives, 
writes a famous metaphysician, ‘ servent a nous garantir de Cerreur. 
‘Elles ne sont pas Sone pas nécessaires dans le cas ov il est 
‘impossible de se tromper. Elles sont trés-necessatres, trés-impor- 
‘ tantes, par exemple, par rapport au concept que nous nous 
‘ faisons dun étre tel que Dieu.’ Dr. Bushnell feels the force of 
this view, and makes large admissions concerning it, (p. 295.) 
How he reconciles these admissions with the general purport of 
his argument, and his condemnation of the Nicene and Atha- 
nasian Creeds, we do not understand, and must leave to others 
to discover. 

Amongst the advantages divinely vouchsafed, we must still 
humbly believe, to the former, at least, of those solemn docu- 
ments, is that of having been composed in Greek. The Semitic 
languages, unsurpassed in the expression of all that is simple 
and pathetic in narrative, or wise in moral precept, or sublime 
and awful in devotion and denunciation, yet fail in the combi- 
nations required for subtlety of argument, and definiteness in 
the expression of what is abstract. Thus the Koran, being 
composed in Arabic, a Semitic language, reminds us (it has 
been truly said) in its finer passages far more of Moses and the 
Prophets than of Apostles and Evangelists. The New Testa- 
ment, we may boldly say, could not have been composed in 
Hebrew. A vehicle for its teachings was provided in that 
western tongue, which had already been tried, and not found 
wanting, in every species of human composition, whether 
requiring copiousness or precision,—that ‘ musical and prolific 
* language that gives a soul to the objects of sense, and a body 
* to the abstractions of philosophy.’? It proved, as might have 
been expected, equally well adapted for the flowing eloquence 
of a Christian orator, like 8. Chrysostom, or the terse defi- 
niteness of dogmatic confessions, and the apologies for them, by 
S. Athanasius, or S. John Damascene. Indeed, S. Augustine, 
if we recollect aright (though we cannot at this moment point 
out the passage), declares that he need not have written upon 
certain questions of doctrine, had there but existed any good 
translations from the works of the Greek fathers. 

If the difference between the relation of language to ma- 
terial and te immaterial objects in reality render it inadequate 





1 Kant’s Logic, (Introduction,) chap. viii. French Transl. by M. Tissot. 
(Paris, 1840). 

? Gibbon, chap. Ixvi. Cf. S. Augustine’s ‘Greeci, quorum lingua in gentibus 
preeminet.’ (De Civ. Dei, Lib. VIII. cap. x.) 
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for dogma, the objection must apply not merely to theological 
_gcience, but to all mental science whatever. Are our secular 

hilosophers prepared to admit this conclusion? Have the 
Shenae of Greece and Alexandria, Germany and Scotland, in 
ethics and metaphysics, been so wholly futile, as not to deserve 
the name of science? The truth is, that the dislike to dogma 
im matters of faith too often, we fear, proceeds from something 
within the breast far deeper than any sincere belief in the 
inadequacies of language. Men who would be the last to 
resign their confidence in the conclusions of mental science, are 
often obstinately opposed to the possibility of religious dog- 
matism. Dr. Bushnell, however, at once more honest and 
more pious than many of his fellow-workers, grants that his 
arguments include other things beside creeds. 

‘ The views of language and interpretation I have here offered suggest 
the very great difficulty, sf not impossibility, of mental science and religious 
dogmatism.’—P, 61. 

That admission will, we feel convinced, cause many an 
impugner of creeds to shift his ground, and resign the position 
taken up by our author. With other objections to dogma we 
are not, however, so immediately concerned. Let thus much 
alone be borne in mind, that if moralists and metaphysicians do 
not assert for their conclusions the certainty which is claimed 
for the dogmas of the universal Church, they have not a written 
revelation to appeal to, which, when rightly understood, must 
be infallible; they do not form a body whose collective de- 
cisions have. the promise of a blessing from on high. ‘ Lo, 
‘I am with you alway (wacas ras pépas), even unto the end of 
‘the world.’ ‘ This is my covenant with them, saith the Lord: 
‘my Spirit that is upon thee, and my words which I have put in 
‘thy mouth, shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the 
‘mouth of thy seed, nor out of the mouth of thy seed’s seed, 
‘ saith the Lord, from henceforth and for ever.’ * 

In asserting that Dr. Bushnell appeared to overrate the 
powers of language with respect to physical science, we in- 
tended not only to signify that such science cannot be raised 
upon that basis, but likewise that words, even respecting matter, 
can convey to us.no more.than the impressions gained from the 
senses. And do the senses impart to us any true idea of the 
essence of matter? They show us the qualities, but do they ex- 
hibit the substratum ? on thought it possible for man to 
attain to a knowledge of the forms or laws of essence or ex- 
istence, but his confidence has not yet been realized. ‘The fact 
‘is,’ says Playfair, ‘that in as far as science has yet advanced, 
‘no one essence has been discovered, either as to matter in general, 





1 Mat. xxviii. 19; Isa. lix. 21. 
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‘ or as to any of its more extensive modifications." We may 
possibly find room, ere we conclude, for a few additional re- 
marks upon the case of the physical sciences; at present we 
quit them, with the observation that this last-named feature of 
the question ought not to be ignored. What marvel that our 
ideas and symbols of the Almighty should be earthly, and 
viewed as by a mirror and enigmatically,* when perchance 
neither our senses, nor consequently our words, can ever 
fathom the real nature of His created works? 

And as to the position (one very closely allied to the rest we 
are oppesing, and perhaps favoured by some portions of Dr. 
Bushnell’s Lectures) that there can be no legitimate ratiocina- 
tion in the things of faith, it is surely opposed to the common 
sense of Christendom, and never consistently maintained and 
acted upon. If it be true, the work before us must be as 
worthless as all other treatises on theology, for its pages are 
replete with argument. In truth, all religionists, orthodox or 
inorthodox, do employ reason in support of their own views, and 
in refutation of the views of their opponents. They may 
reason, indeed, in very different tempers; in a humble or a 
proud and self-sufficing manner, with a due or an undue sub- 
mission to authority, under the influence of an enlightened 
and sanctified conscience, or in a hard, dry, coldly critical spirit ; 
but argue they do, and probably will, until the end of time. 

* The use of human reason in religion,’ remarks Lord Bacon, 
‘ is of two sorts: the former in the conception and apprehension 
‘ef the mysteries of God to us revealed; the other in the 
‘ inferring and deriving of doctrine and direction thereupon. 
‘ The former extendeth to the mysteries themselves,—but how? 
* by way of illustration, and not by way of argument; the /atter 
* consisteth indeed of probation and argument. * And although 
we fear that we may seem to make quotations usque ad nauseam, 
and in defiance of all rules of composition, yet let it be pleaded 
in mitigation of the offence, that on so serious a theme the laws 
of literary excellence may well be left in abeyance. We are 
anxious to show how largely our views are supported by the 
authority of the wise and good among our friends, and even 


in many respects by the admission of opponents. It is, we 
regret to say, in this last-named category, that we must rank 
the following observations of Bishop Hampden :— 

‘It would be perfectly illogical and absurd for any one to deny conse- 





Cit. ap. Hallam, Introduct. to Lit. of Europe, vol. iii. cap. iii. p. 199 
(Ed, 183%) 

2 Al’ écowrpov év alviypar:t. 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 

3 Adv. of Learning, book ii. In what follows there is more agreement with the 
opening of the ‘Angelic Doctor’s’ famous Summa Theologie than might be 
expected from an enemy of scholasticism. 
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quences rightly drawa from admitted premises. If, for instance, Scripture 
shows, as it does, that our Saviour is truly God as well as truly man, the 
consequence is irrefragable that he united /wo natures in one person; for 
we have already set forth the same truth in the premises. Stated at length, 
the argument would be, that whoever unites in himself the peculiar attri- 
butes both of God and man, unites in his person évo distinct natures. 
Our Saviour is clearly evidenced to us in this light. Our Saviour, there- 
fore, united in His person two distinct natures. A consequence of this kind 
is nothing more than what has been already affirmed in Scripture: we 
have done nothing more than collect or put together the affirmations of 
Scripture. Though we may not, therefore, read this conclusion ¢ofidem 
cerbis in Scripture, it is as much in Scripture as if it had been read there 
totidem verbis. Whatever, then, can be thus argued from Scripture is as 
true as Scripture is true. In this way, things spiritual are compared with 
spiritual, and a consistent sense is drawn out by just reasoning on the 
comparison. If in one passage our Saviour asserts, “ He who hath seen 
me hath seen the Father,” &c.,and in another, “The Father is greater 
than I,” these are to be taken together, and we may reason from the joint 
declaration, that He is neither to be separated from the Father, nor to be 
confounded with the Father ;—in one respect, He is one with the Father; 
in another respect, the Father is greater than He. And a conclusion thus 
irresistibly follows,—which is no mere deduction from terms, but a result from 
all the. passages bearing on each of these heads,—adverse both to the 
Arian and the Sabellian notions of our Lord.’! 


The belief that Christ's Church has never been left to discover 
or gather the truth by this kind of collation or inference need 
not, it was justly observed in a critique by Dr. Mill, at all 
interfere with our acceptance of the principles here laid down. 
We commend them to the consideration of any reader who may 
chance to sympathise with Dr. Bushnell, and pass onward to 
another branch of the discussion. 


We have accused Dr. Bushnell of ignoring important and 
relevant texts of Holy Scripture, important and ne em facts 
of human nature. But it may be well, before entering on these 
points, to exhibit some evidence of another charge, that, namely, 
of the existence of a mistaken dogmatism of his own on the 
part of our author; for this ame is, perhaps, thus far of prior 


importance, that the error, however individual in its details, 
is by no means essentially peculiar, but simply the exhibition 
ofa general law. Religion cannot dispense with dogmas. If we 
except the vague and shapeless creeds of polytheism, there is no 
religion that lives and energizes, which does not possess articles 
of belief which its adherents hold and act upon as dogmas. 
The Buddhist believes in the continuous incarnations of Buddha, 
and that is a dogma to him. The Mahometan maintains the 
unity of God (which is true), and the apostleship of Mahomet 
(which is false); and these are both as dogmas to him. All 
Christian sects, Wesleyans, Baptists, Independents, &c., feel 





1 Introduction to second edition of Bampton Lectures. 
NO, LXXXIX,—N.S. K 
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instinctively that some distinctive principle, be it only of a 
negative character, is necessary to the very existence of their 
community. And Dr. Bushnell, who admits the truth of this 
last sentence, and wishes to see all these differences merged in 
the acceptance of the Apostles’ Creed (to the exclusion of all 
others), he too has his own peculiarities of belief, not indeed 
very new, but most assuredly very unsound. 

t ever has been, it ever must be thus. The men capable of 
any depth of thought and warmth of feeling, even if they resign 
the teaching of revelation, will accept from a pseudo-philosophy 
some kind of creed, or else invent one for themselves. Fre- 
quently, too, has the same thing been displayed by erring 
Christians.'| Thus the Arians denounced the Homoousion 
as unscriptural, and, in pleading against the defenders of 
Catholic truth, ‘ urged the incomprehensible nature of the con- 
troversy.’? Admirable consistency! When defeat is immi- 
nent, the question is found to surpass human faculties, and 
the term put forth as the expression of the true view is opposed 
as not being in Scripture. And yet the leader of this party 
had thought proper to ventilate these incomprehensible subjects 
in light songs, in his wicked poem, the ‘ Thalia,’ of which the 
very metre was adapted from an impure heathen writer, 
Sotades; and his followers, while professing'to reject all phrases 
that were not Biblical, had a mass of watch-words of their own, 
not one of which was to be found in Holy Writ, such as ‘ inge- 
nerate, ‘out of nothing,’ ‘ alterable,’ &c.* applied to the Eternal 
Son, to contradict and supplant which was the object of the 
terms employed by the orthodox,—how successfully we need 
not pause to say. But a few years, and the need for the con- 
demnation of these special phrases had passed away, while the 
opposing symbol lives for ever, until time itself shall be no 
more. 

And even in our own day, and in cases where the animus is 
often far less objectionable, how frequently does the same 
spectacle present itself! Thus, in a most unhappy epilogue 
appended to certain reprints from a popular Review, the essayist, 
in condemning the foolishness of debates about the incarnation 
and atonement, remarked: ‘No speech or language in use 
‘among mankind can express, no human intelligence can con- 
‘ ceive, the true sense of that revelation which exhibits to us 
‘Him who is love, as becoming in the person of His Son 
‘ a sacrifice for us.’ ‘ Surely,’ was the just and happy comment 

1 Vide Sewell’s Hore Platonice, p. 312. 2 Gibbon. 
3 *Avyévytos, ef ovx Svrwv, dAAowwrds. These two last terms were specially con- 
demned in the original Nicene Creed. Cf. S. Athanasius, ubi supra, cap. iii. §6, 


where he denounces the unblushing inconsistency of the Arians with wonderful 
force and vigour. 
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of an excellent rejoinder,—‘ surely, a very decided and a very 
‘ wrong sense of that revelation is hereby both conceived and 
‘ expressed.” And, to return to the work under review, its author 
apparently persuades himself, that he has in the main gathered 
his religious tenets out of the Bible for himself. We suspect 
that he is far more indebted to the dogmatism of the Church 
universal than he is aware. While he clings to that teaching 
he is right, but when he quits it, his speculations (unlike those 
of some men whose private notions, if unproven, are still inno- 
cent) diverge rapidly into serious error, 

There can be no question but that the tendency of a portion 
of Dr. Bushnell’s first lecture (pp. 146—9) is to deny the 
existence of a distinct human soul in the person of Christ our 
Lord, or at any rate to condemn those who affirm it. The 
expressions may be somewhat misty, but they mean this, or 
they mean nothing. This view our author probably may have 
worked out for himself. But alas! for the novelty of misbelief, 
Dr. Bushnell is but gravitating towards the ancient error of 
Apollinaris, which was published, denounced, and refuted some 
1,400 years ago. That error—the assertion that the divine 
Logos supplied the place of a rational soul in the person of the 
Saviour—was sympathised with by Arians and Eutychians, But 
among heresies, though all must needs be unscriptural, this is, 
perhaps, one of the most violently and glaringly so. Either the 
second Adam /ad a human soul, or He was not true man. That 
He was free from every taint of sin, original and actual, in no 
wise interferes with the perfect truth of His humanity. Sin is 
a privation, and no part of that nature which the Almighty 
created, and, in the person of the first Adam, placed in a state 
of innocence in Paradise. But such passages of Holy Scripture 
as speak of our Redeemer being ‘in all points tempted like as 
we are,’ and therefore capable of sympathy with our infirmities, 
are absolutely meaningless, unless He who is as man, our elder 
Brother, had a soul like our own: the awful scene in the garden 
of Gethsemane would lese, on the Apollinarian hypothesis, at 
least one-half of its significance. And inasmuch as a firm grasp 
of true doctrine is the only real antidote against error, we 
must venture to quote at some length a noble passage of a real 
theologian, who, so far as mortal pen may avail for the task, 
has treated this solemn subject worthily :— 

‘ Will, whether it be in God or man, belongeth to the essence and nature 
of both, The nature, therefore, of God being one, there are not in God 
divers wills, although Godhead be in divers persons, because the power of 
willing is a natural, not a personal propriety. Contrariwise, the person of 
our Saviour Christ being but one, there are in Him two wills, because two 


natures, the nature of God and the nature of man, which both do imply 
this faculty and power. So that in Christ there is a divine and there is 
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a human will, otherwise He were not both God and man, Hereupon the 
Church hath of old condemned Monothelites as heretics, for holding that 
Christ had but one will.’ 

Then, after setting forth the important distinction between 
the objects of human will, that some are sought for their own 
sake as ends, some only as means to an end,’ and that, con- 
sequently, the will may be led by reason to prefer one good 
thing before another, and forego meaner for the attainment of 
higher desires, he proceeds :— 

‘These different inclinations of the will considered, the reason is easy 
how in Christ there might grow desires seeming but being not indeed 
opposite, either the one of them unto the other, or either of them to the 
will of God. For let the manner of His speech be weighed ; “ My soul is now 
troubled, and what should I say? Father save me out of this hour, But 
yet for this very cause am I come unto this hour;” His purpose herein 
was most effectually to propose to the view of the whole world two con- 
trary objects, the like whereunto, in force and efficacy, were never presented 
in that manner to any but only to the soul of Christ, There was presented 
before His eyes in that fearful hour, on the one side, God’s heavy indigna- 
tion and wrath towards mankind as yet unappeased, death as yet in full 
strength, hell as yet never mastered by any that came within the confines 
and bounds thereof, somewhat also, peradventure, more than is either 
possible or needful for the wit of man to find out, finally himself, flesh and 
blood, left alone to enter into conflict with all these; on the other side, 
a world to be saved by one, a pacification of wrath through the dignity of 
that sacrifice which should be offered, a conquest over death through the 
power of that Deity, which would not suffer the tabernacle thereof to see 
corruption, and an utter disappointment of all the forces of infernal powers, 
through the purity of that soul which they should have in their hands, and 
not be able to touch. Let no man marvel that in this case the soul of 
Christ was much ¢roudled.? 

The recollection of this grand statement would of itself be 
sufficient to save any well-intentioned mind from a lapse into 
tendencies towards Apollinarian or Monothelite errors. Indeed, 
it is one of the great blessings resultant from a study of treatises 
such as that of Hooker, or the immortal work of Bishop Pearson, 
that they preoccupy the mind with such a body of truth as to 
render it instinctively conscious of error, whenever it is subse- 
quently met with. 1f Dr. Bushnell had more real acquaintance 
with these works, which he implicitly condemns, he would per- 
haps have learned to estimate at its proper worth the importance 
of this benefit, and would, moreover, have probably been saved 
from the inculcation of very dangerous mistakes ; for to blame 
the assertion of a most important truth, plainly proclaimed in 
God’s Word, and taught (excepting the heretics just named) 
semper, ubique, et ab omnibus, is, after all, to have a private 
dogmatism of one’s own, a dogmatism of a most pernicious 
character. 





' Cf. Aristot. Eth. lib. i. cap. ii. réAos .. . r&v mpaxtary, 8 80 avd BovdAdueba, Ta 
BAAa 8 51a Touro. 
2 Hooker, Eccl. Pol. bk. v. ch. 48. § 9. 
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Still more strange, perhaps, is the assertion made in the 
following passages of the second of these discourses :— 

‘It was needful that Christ, in his life and sufferings, should consecrate 
or reconsecrate the desecrated law of God, and give it a more exact and 
imminent authority than it had before—this too without anything of a penal 
quality in his passion, without regarding him as bearing evil to pay the release of 
evil, or as under any infliction or frown of God, and yet doing it by something 
expressed in his life and death.’—P. 198. 

* My doctrine [!) is summarily this; that, excluding all thoughts of a penal 
quality in the life and death of Christ, or of any divine abhorrence to sin, exhibited 
by sufferings laid upon his person, ......he does produce an impression in 
our minds of the essential sanctity of God’s law and character which it was 
needful to produce, and without which any proclamation of pardon would 
be dangerous—any attempt to subdue and reconcile us to God ineffectual.’ 
—Pp. 215, 216. 

‘My doctrine’ is here again, unfortunately, quite unscrip- 
tural. The language of Prophets and Apostles, to the effect 
that the eternal Son did undergo the wrath of His Father, as 
well as the hatred of sinners, did ‘bear evil to pay the release 
of evil,’ is too clear to be misunderstood, too emphatic to be 
explained away. ‘ He was wounded for our transgressions, he 
‘was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace 
‘was upon him, and «ith his stripes we are healed. ... It pleased 
‘the Lord to bruise him; he hath put him to grief—thou shalt 
‘make his soul an offering for sin.’ ‘He hath made him to be sin 
‘ for us, who knew no sin. ‘ Christ hath redeemed us from the 
‘curse of the law, being made a curse for us.’ ‘ Christ also hath 
‘ once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust.’ ‘ Who his own 
‘self bare our sins in his own body on the tree . . . by whose stripes 
‘ye were healed.’ ‘Iam the man that hath seen affliction by 
‘the rod of his wrath .. . surely against me is he turned.’ ‘My 
‘soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death. . . . O my Father, 
‘if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.’ ‘ And being in 
‘an agony, he prayed more earnestly; and his sweat was as it 
‘were great drops of blood falling to the ground... . Thus it ts 
‘written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the 
‘dead the third day.” If, indeed, Dr. Bushnell could show that 
the literal sense of these, and many kindred texts of Scripture, 
was balanced by apparently opposing texts, and needed to be 
reconciled with such, and therefore modified; if he could dis- 
play any weight of authority, so that interpreters of name, and 
orthodox upon the fundamental doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, were found to have taught that the prima facie in- 
terpretation of these passages was not the true one; nay, if he 
could even prove their obvious meaning to be wholly opposed to 
sound reason, and inconsistent with the analogy of the constitu- 








' Isa. lili. 5,10; 2 Cor. v. 21; Gal. iii. 13; 1 Pet. iii. 18, ii. 24; Lament. iii. 
1,3; Matt. xxvi. 38; Luke xxii. 44, xxiv. 46. 
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tion and course of nature;—on any of these hypotheses his 
teaching, if not found ultimately tenable, might at least appear 

lausible, and deserving of some extended examination. But it 
is not possible for him to take up any of these positions: there 
are no texts which even present the semblance of contrariety : 
there is no orthodox commentator, ancient or modern, we be- 
lieve, who ever understood these passages in any but their most 
plain and natural sense, or doubted, in this ease at least, the 
perfect applicability of Hooker’s well-known rule, ‘ That where 
* a literal construction will stand, the furthest from the letter is 
‘commonly the worst ;" there is no insuperable difficulty in con- 
ceiving that the analogy of our course of life on earth, (where the 
innocent are so often permitted to undergo pain and trouble, 
that they may save the guilty, where all nations have concurred 
in the expediency of appeasing offended Deity by sacrifices, 
that is to say, by the vicarious sufferings of other enimals*) may az 
least suggest some deep ground of reason at the foundation of 
a doctrine, which at first sight appears unreasonable. To reject 
the plain teaching of the word of God on the plea that we 
must, in our present condition, have a clearer view of its con- 
formity to reason than this, is nothing less than pure unadul- 
terated rationalism. Yet such is the only ground of rejection 
that we can discover in Dr. Bushnell’s Lectures. He does, 
it is true, cite a single passage of S. Paul, (Rom. iii. 25.) 
which he makes to support his view by inserting that view in 
brackets between the words of the text, and assuming that 
whatever is not stated in this particular passage is no part of a 
Christian's faith.’ But although he thus attempts to claim the 
sanction of what he is pleased to call the Apostle’s ‘standard 
text,’ (p. 216,) (another mere assumption—why more standard 
than any other?) his real reliance is evidently placed upon the 
thoroughly rationalistic scheme of interpretation. The doctrine, 





* Eccl. Pol. v. ch. 69. § 2. 

2 Vide ‘Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion,” by Soame Jenyns, Esq., 
(10th Edition, Edinburgh, 1798, p. 124.) This very short Essay is excellent upon this 
point, and hence obtained great praise in that interesting book of De Maistre’s 
(which Archdn, Hare called ‘one of the wisest and most delightful works of re- 
cent times,’) Les Soirées de St. Pétersbourg. But the eulogy is somewhat exces- 
sive. Soame Jenyns is less original and less free from mistakes, than one might 
imagine from Count Joseph’s language, Still, his book has great merits, and may 
reach quarters inaccessible to clerical pens, and difficult treatises like Bp. Butler's. 

* It is due to ourselves, no less than to Dr. Bushnell, to give a specimen of this 
remarkable quotation. We reprint it, brackets and all, precisely as it stands in 
his book, (P.216.) ‘ Whom God hath set forth [made conspicuous in the flesh] to be 
a propitiation [propitiatory or mercy-seat—made so, not by standing in any penal 
attitude under God, but] by faith in his blood,’ &c. Now we should be glad to 
know where S, Paul affords the slightest hint, that in the term propitiation 
(iAagrdpiov) he involves the idea that our blessed Lord did ‘not stand tn any penal 
attitude” By thus filling up the clauses of holy Scripture with intermediate 
fancies of our own, we would undertake to make any text mcan anything. 
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however clearly proclaimed in Scripture, is not to be received, 
because it seems to him ‘to involve something offensive to our 
moral sense or repugnant to our ideas of God.’ (P. 198). 

Such is the almost invariable course pursued by these op- 
ponents of dogmatic confessions: they put aside the majestic 
and righteous, the scriptural and necessary dogmatism of the 
Fathers of Niczea,—it is too straitened and confined for them,— 
and then offer us the results of speculations, opposed alike to 
Scripture and to all sound philosophy, ushered in with the 
dogmatism of that brief and self-complacent formula, ‘ My 
doctrine is summarily this! 


We turn to the elucidation of the charge that Dr. Bushnell 
has ignored other passages of holy Scripture and facts connected 
with the constitution of human nature. We are not, of course, 
so unreasonable as to expect that in a few lectures the wide 
field of holy Scripture should be fully investigated, or the terri- 
tory of man’s uature be thoroughly mapped out. But it 
is desirable to consider such points in both, as are too inti- 
mately connected with the question to be passed by with safety. 
Thus, for instance, we have alluded in the earlier part of this 
paper to that class of texts, which speaks of ‘the form of 
‘doctrine,’ ‘ the form of sound words,’ ‘ the faithful saying,’ ‘ the 
‘deposit,’ ‘ the good profession professed before many witnesses,’ 
‘the word which ye heard from the beginning ;’ and the like.? 
Now to understand these phrases as allusive to the Gospel 
dogmas proclaimed by the Church (for the New Testament Scrip- 
tures were not yet complete, many being still unwritten) is a 
clear, simple, intelligible sense,—a sense, moreover, never 
doubted nor called in question by primitive interpreters. 
And we have a right to ask the opponents of dogma, what these 
passages do mean, if they do not mean tiis? There may be an 
answer forthcoming, but that answer it has never yet been our 
fortune to hear or see. As for anything contained in Dr. Bush- 
nell’s work, his edition of the New Testament might, for 
ought that we can perceive, have been robbed of the whole 
collection of these constantly recurring phrases. Nowhere, that 
we can recollect, does he make the slightest allusion to them, or 
even appear conscious of their existence. But the student who 
accepts, with us, their natural and Catholic interpretation, will 
thus be enabled, on a glance, to put on one side whole masses 
of verbiage, poured forth by the anti-dogmatists, all resting 
upon the hollow and unwarrantable assumption, that there is no 
allusion in the pages of the New Testament to the existence of 
any Christian dogma. 


' Rom. vi. 17; 2 Tim. i. 13; 1 Tim. i. 15 (et passim), vi. 20, 12; 1 John ii. 7. 
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. There is likewise another family of texts highly relevant to 

the present discussion ; those, namely, which speak of heresy, 
and class it among grievous sins. Heresy, which is a sin of 
the intellect, is condemned in terms similar to those employed 
concerning lack of love for Christ, which is a sin of the heart and 
affections. ‘If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him 
‘be Anathema Maranatha.’ ‘Though we, or an angel from 
‘heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have 
‘received, let him be Anathema.” Thus, too, S. Peter speaks 
of ‘ heresies of perdition,” ¢. e. we presume, tending to perdition. 
And in the long list of ‘ works of the flesh,’ as opposed to ‘ the 
fruit of the Spirit,’ set forth in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
heresies are classed with murder and adultery. Moreover, the 
heretic is, after due admonition, to be avoided (or rejected) on 
the ground that he ‘is subverted, and sinneth, being self-con- 
demned.”* In these apostolic warnings, the Christian who has 
the happiness to be trained in accordance with primitive belief 
finds no difficulty, so far, at least, as concerns their meaning. 
Assuming the ordinary definition of heresy, as ‘ the denial of 
saving truth,’ and believing that, though intellectual in form, it 
is, (when wilful,) essentially allied with a certain moral tone, and 
frequently referrible to a kind of spiritual pride, he can well 
understand how its adoption may be a temptation to many who 
have overcome, or been kept free from, the snares of sensuality 
and worldly ambition: just as in one of the accounts of the 
wondrous scene in the wilderness, the invitation to spiritual pre- 
sumption is recorded after the failure of the allurements to 
appetite and temporal power. And, not to dwell too long upon 
the moral element which enters into heresy, it may suffice to 
observe that it is almost proverbially said concerning certain 
forms of misbelief, as e.g. Socinianism, that it is the heart 
that needs to be touched, not the head to be reasoned with. 
Let it be owned that this admixture of two elements, the 
moral and the intellectual, in heresy, necessitate especially, 
in times like those in which our lot is cast, great caution, 
and the very largest charity, in any attempt to judge the 
ease of individual Christians. The age, the country, the 
parental influence, the kind of education, the misrepresentation 
(often quite unintentional) of true doctrine, and in short the 
entire animus of the erring thinker, must be duly taken into 
account. ‘ Those,’ says S. Augustine, ‘ who defend their opinion, 
‘although it be false and perverse, without any obstinate ani- 
' 1 Cor. xvi. 22; Gal. i, 8. 





2 aipéces amwActas. 2 Pet. ii. 1. 

% Titus iii. 10. The Vulgate renders wapa:tov by fuge, our authorized version 
by reject. Neither sense is very classical; but the latter, if a shade further from 
classic usage, seems supported by 1 Tim. iv. 7, v. 11; 2 Tim. ii. 23; and Heb. 
xii. 25. , 
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‘ mésity, (especially an opinion they have not engendered by the 

audacity of their own presumption, but have received from 
‘ parents who have been led astray and lapsed into error,) and 
‘seek the truth with heedful anxiety, ready to be corrected, 
‘ when they have discovered it, are by no means to be ranked with 
‘ heretics.” But it does not, therefore, follow that there is no 
such thing as sinful heresy, because our judgments concerning 
its manifestation in individual instances must, for the most part, 
be judgments in foro exteriori rather than in foro conscientie. 
‘For the principle is applicable, with very slight modifications, to 
our human decisions concerning all sin and criminality whatever. 
Heresy, it has been just remarked, is mentioned by the Apostle 
in the same breath with murder and adultery. No one, we pre- 
sume, denies the two last sins to be highly criminal. But will 
any man pretend that the degree of guilt is in all cases identical ? 
For instance, in the age of Charlemagne there prevailed a miser- 
able laxity (in which that great monarch most amply shared) con- 
cerning the indissoluble nature of the marriage tie, and the 
question whether Christians might have concubines. In a later 
day, Froissart writes of a leader in the pay of the king of 
England: ‘ Geoffrey Testenoire was a cruel man, and void of 
feeling, and would as soon kill a knight or squire as a villein.’ * 
Now it may be very lamentable, that in any state of society the 
sixth and seventh commandments shoukl be thus wrongfully 
limited in their application. But, the fact once admitted (and 
it is unfortunately in no wise confined to the middle ages), who 
ean doubt but the guilt of an offender, brought up with such 
notions rife around him, must be, not annulled (2 yévorro), but 
in some degree palliated in the judgment of any equitable 
tribunal? ‘The case of heresy is precisely parallel; those who 
commit the greatest sins are not, therefore, of necessity, in 
God’s sight, the greatest sinners: those who hold what are 
abstractedly the wildest and most destructive errors, may, 
nevertheless, be free from that temper of mind which ancient 
writers call heretica pravitas. But to come to the point here at 
issue between ourselves and the anti-dogmatist writers. If 
heresy be a sin, as the Bible assures us it is, and if its guilt 
consist in a proud and wilful rejection of some article of saving 
truth, and if the individual Christian be anxious, as he surely 
must be, to eschew the sin if possible, in the spirit of that well- 
nigh proverbial speech of S. Augustine, ‘ errare possum, hareticus 





1 ‘Qui sententiam suam, quamvis, falsam et perversam, nullé pertinaci animo- 
sitate defendunt, preesertim quam non audacia preesumptionis suse pepererunt, sed 
i seductis atque in errorem lapsis parentibus acceperunt, queerunt autem cauta 
sollicitudine veritatem, corrigi parati, clm invenerint; nequaquam sunt inter 
hereticos deputandi.’ Epist. 43, Ed. Ben. (162 in earlier editions.) 

? Chap. 171. Quoted in notes of Taylor's ‘ Philip Van Arievelde.’ 
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esse nolo ;’ how, if dogma in religion be an impossibility,—how 
is he to form any just conception of heresy? No Christians 
maintain all points of belief to be of equal importance; some 
may be of minor weight (as we have already observed), held to 
be true, but never imposed as necessary. Allowing for some 
occasional degree of perplexity, through the existence of a 
debateable border land between dogmas and pious opinions, the 
rinciples we have been endeavouring to affirm supply at the 
feast a rule sufficient for most cases, a rule at once fairly clear 
and practical. Such truths as come under the definition of 
dogmas, which we have ventured to lay down,—these when 
denied involve the impugner in the charge of heresy. They 
may have been enshrined in the Creeds, or they may rest upon 
the consciousness of universal Christendom. Among these 
latter are such verities as the following :—‘ We can do no good 
without the grace of God ;’ ‘ Canonical Scripture is the unerring 
impress of the mind of the Holy Spirit ;’ ‘ human nature is not 
as a whole, nor in any of its parts, essentially bad;’ ‘the sinful 
tendency of. man’s nature continues, though not unchecked, 
under grace ;’ ‘the Sacraments of the Gospel are channels of 
God’s grace.’ No dispute concerning ulterior propositions 
arising out of these and the like statements affect their claim to 
be dogmas of the universal Church of Christ. And again we 
ask how, without the existence of a Dogmatic Theology, the 
passages of holy Scripture bearing upon heresy can be shown to 
have any meaning at all. Need we say that these texts, though 
intensely relevant, are all passed sicco pede by Dr. Bushnell? 
Attacking dogma, he is compelled to discard the very notion of 
destructive error respecting objective truth. We almost doubt 
whether the Scriptural terms ‘heresy,’ ‘ heretic,’ are alluded to 
or named throughout his Lectures. Yet what can be the worth 
of a course of argument, however elaborate, which leaves un- 
touched a topic of such vital importance; one, moreover, so 
intimately linked with its conclusions, so fatal to those conclu- 
sions, if the views here presented have a shadow of truth! 


The next indictment against the work before us, namely, 
that it ignores important and relevant principles in human 
nature, may be fitly conjoined with some evidence of its scanty, 
or else deeply prejudiced, survey of history. This portion of 
our subject brings us to the consideration of that which we 
believed to be the zp@tov Weddos, the cardinal fallacy of Dr. 
Bushnell's argument. He assumes, throughout, a necessary opposi- 
tion between dogmatism and spirituality. Emphatically, once for 
all, do we deny the truth of this position, and we appeal, in 
support of that denial, to men’s experience of their own hearts 
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and of the world around them; we appeal to history and 
biography. 

With persons of any seriousness (for we are not concerned at 
present with the godless and reprobate) the salvation of their 
own souls is the one great object of their religion. And this is 
right; next to the love of God should certainly stand the love 
of our own souls. But there are, and always will be, spirits of 
a more expansive range :— 

‘There is not on the earth a soul so base 
But may obtain a place 


In covenanted grace ; 
* . - ® e 


All may save self;—but minds that heavenward tower 
Aim at a wider power, 
Gifts on the world to shower.’ ! 

The latter class will probably be found to fall under three 
main divisions (allowing, of course, for the occasional possibility 
of the same person being so versatile as to claim a place in more 
than one section) 1. The practical men, great as Reformers, 
or as missionaries, or in the humbler sphere of a parish; 2. the 
— and devotional writers; 3. the Doctors of the Church, 
who expound her discipline and moral code, interpret holy 
Scripture, and help to bring out into clear consciousness truths 
ever held by her implicitly, and which need at length a fuller 
and clearer statement, by reason of the rise of some fresh 
heresy. Of the first we need only at present affirm that some 
knowledge of Dogmatic Theology is indispensable for them, if 
they are ‘rightly to divide the word of truth,’ according to the 
spiritual necessities of those who receive it at their hands. Of 
the mystic writers, it may be remarked, that although the 
mystical and dogmatic tendencies have at times been found 
somewhat intolerant of each other, in consequence of excesses 
on both sides, yet that they are capable of harmony, and flourish 
best when mutually assisting and mutually corrective. But if 
a devout and humble student of Theology, whom God has 
gifted with superior powers of intellect, do not become a 
mystic, he will generally be found to apply himself with 
peculiar intensity and delight to the study of Dogmatic Theo- 
logy; and such an one may, now and then, be enabled (though 
this requires a rare combination of spiritual and intellectual 
gifts) to make some worthy contribution to its stores. A nas- 
cent heresy may summon him ‘to strive earnestly for the faith 
whieh was once for all delivered to the saints;’* or he may at 
least re-set ancient jewels in a fashion more suitable for modern 
times. Even in the prosecution of this humbler task, he may 





' Lyra Apostolica. 
2 éxaywriferta TH Gwatk mapadodelon Tois dylos mlare. S. Jude, 3. 
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possibly make an offering, however small and feeble, of his own ; 
may hope, ‘ with that poor widow, to cast, out of his poverty 
and weakness, something into the treasury of his Lord.’ ' 

So far, indeed, from there being a natural opposition between 
ardent piety and dogma, we unhesitatingly assert that there is 
a natural alliance between the two. The religious mind pants 
and yearns for some fixed dogmatic truths, on which it may 
rest. Hence the keen desire of Plato for a special revelation 
from on high. Hence, we cannot but think, in part the success 
of Mahomet in his own country, where belief had become so 
vague and syncretized. Even dogma involving falsehood is 
more acceptable to mankind than none. A lively faith impera- 
tively demands a certain amount of definiteness in its creed. 

Do we assert that such a feeling may never urge men into 
extremes? Far from it; it may do so, it has done so. Like all 
other right sentiments, it needs some degree of limitation: and 
there have been those who, forgetful of the probationary nature 
of an earthly state, and the narrowness of our earthly faculties, 
have looked for too much certainty, too great clearness, like 
that Apostle who refused to believe the truth of his divine 
Master’s Resurrection, unless he should actually see and feel the 
print of the nails and of the soldier’s spear. But here, again, 
as ever, abusus non tollit usum: some degree of precision and 
certainty faith must enjoy or perish. And when we cast our 
eyes over that important country across the Atlantic, and think 
with sorrow of the Babel of its jarring tongues, the vagueness 
of its national faith in Christ, it seems to us as if the man who, 
in such a land and such an age, exclaims against the dangers of 
dogmatism, would (to use the often-quoted simile of Johnson) 
‘have cried out fire in the middle of the deluge.’ 

Dr. Bushnell has some passages of much force and beauty, 
and marked with the impress of great sincerity, upon the 
superiority of practical watchfulness and inward experience of 
the power of religion, to any mere knowledge obtained through 
the understanding. In the need of such warnings we thoroughly 
coincide; but it is a great mistake to imply, as he appears to 
do, that they are in a very special, and almost exclusive sense, 
required by the believers in Dogmatism. 4U/ need them; there 
is scarcely a Christian child whose practice does not fall far 
short of the knowledge to which even the tenderest age may 
attain; in whom envy, or vanity, or falsehood, have not already 
sullied the whiteness of the baptismal robe. Nay, the very 
heathen were conscious how sadly their practice fell short of 





' The opening words of Peter Lombard’s Book of Sentences :—‘ Cupientes 
ciquid de penurid ac tenuitate nostrd cum pauperculd in gazophylacium domini 
mittere. A marvellously. beautiful image ! 
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their theory. Few but must remember the words which Ovid 
places in the mouth of Medea, the now trite, ‘ Video meliora, 
proboque Deteriora sequor, a sentiment anticipated in that fine 
drama of Euripides, where Phedra tells’ how she had often, in 
the long watches of the night, meditated upon the corruption of 
the life of mortals, and concluded that they act wrongly, not 
from following the dictates of their judgment (for many could 
think aright) but alas! 
‘The good we fully know and understand, 
But bring it not to action; idleness 
Preventing those, and these in virtue’s stead 
Choosing some form of pleasure,’ ? 

The authors of famous treatises on dogmatic subjects ignore, 
or but imperfectly admit, Dr. Bushnell evidently supposes, the 
importance of such principles as these. The slightest acquaint~- 
ance with the real teaching of any one of the great and good 
men, who have laboured in this department of Theology, would 
suffice, once and for ever, to dispel such a baseless and imagi- 
nary supposition. 

All would agree with the dictum of our great philosopher 
(himself, as we have seen, fully sensible of the worth of dogma) 
—‘that which quickeneth both these doctrines of faith and 
manners ts the elevation and consent of the heart :* all would strive 
to enforce the words of that devout book, more often reprinted 
than any, save the Scriptures :— 

* Quid prodest tibi, alta de Trinitate disputare, si careas humilitate, 
unde displiceas Trinitati? 

‘ Veré alta verba non faciunt sanctum et justum, sed virtuosa vita efficit 
Deo carum. 

‘Opto magis sentire compunctionem, quam scire ejus definitionem. Si 
scires totam Bibliam exteriiis, et omnium philosophorum dicta: quid totum 
prodesset sine caritate Dei et gratia?’ * 

What is learnt (all would say) must be not only perceived by 
the mind, but desired by choice, and perfected by practice.° 
All would apply to the entire cycle of religious truths those 
thrilling words of §. Augustine :—‘ Spiritaliter intelligenda 
‘sunt. Intellexisti spiritaliter? spiritus et vita sunt. Intel- 
‘ Jexisti carnaliter? etiam sic illa spiritus et vita sunt, sed libi 
non sunt.’ ° 





1 Hippolytus, 375 et seg. (Ed. Dindorf.) 

sd 7a xphor’ emorduecba Kal yiwdoKoper, 
ov éxrovoduer 8 of wey apylas iro, 
oi & 7d0ov2y mpobévres dvr Tov Kadovd 
&AAnv tw’.—Ibid. 380—383. 

’ Lord Bacon. Adv. of Learning, sub fin. 

* A Kempis. De Imitat. Christi, lib. i. cap. 1. 

5 Bp. Jer. Taylor, (adapting S. Aug.) in his Sermon, entitled ‘ Via Intelligentie.’ 

® In Joannis Evang. Tractat. xxvii. § 6. (Tom. iii. pars 2. p. 504. D. Ed. Ben.) 
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If we do not pause to prove these assertions by a survey of 
some of the principal dogmatic treatises of ancient or of modern 
date, this arises, partly, from the consideration that the proof, 
though abundantly easy, might be somewhat prolix, (and we are 
already liable to the charge of prolixity,) and partly from a hope 
that the position may be virtually, if not formally, established, 
in the course of our discussion of another point at present left 
untouched. 

We turn to history. How is it treated by our author? He 
says, as we have intimated, but little, and that little is unworthy 
of his better self. Here, for instance, is his partial and one- 
sided view of the Medieval Church :— 

‘The Church becomes a vast human fabric of forms, offices, institutions, 
and honours; a store-house of subtleties and scholastic opinions, a den of 
base intrigues and mercenary crimes, as empty of charity and humanity as of 
Christian truth itself’?—P. 264. 

A sketch may be rendered utterly false in practice simply by 
the suppressio veri. Such must, probably, be the verdict of im- 
— judges upon Mr. Kenelm Digby’s ‘ Ages of Faith.’ But 

ittle as we are disposed to accept the pictures of the medieval 
period which are given in that work, still less can we tolerate 
the equally false, and far more uncharitable, portraiture here 
offered to the youthful students at Andover. The first part of 
the indictment may, indeed, possess a lamentable amount of 
truth, though it presents but one aspect of that truth; but the 
words we have italicised are indefensible. Twenty years ago 
there might have been the excuse that the authorship of the 
day was at one in this respect. But such palliation cannot now 
be offered by any honest man of literary tastes and habits. The 
labours of the Thierrys, of Palgrave, of Milman, and of Mait- 
land and many more, but above all, and prior to all, of M. 
Guizot, have imparted to literature a very different tone from 
that which prevailed in the last generation concerning the 
middle ages. That tone had resulted in part from honest 
ignorance, in part from the partial and unjust representations 
of the latitudinarian Robertson, and the infidels Voltaire and 
Hume. Far be it from us to wish that the reaction should 
overstep the bounds of equity and truth, or to deny that in 
some quarters such a danger may be reasonably dreaded. There 
was in those days superstition and corruption, there was an 
excessive and wrongful Dogmatism, and nothing less than the 
shock of the Reformation could, so far as we can judge, have 
purified Christendom and saved it from destruction; but there 
was also charity, deep and fervent; there was humanity, keen 
‘and active ; there eas the truth in all its noble lineaments, over- 
laid, but not destroyed. The school of Hume, Mably, Henry, 
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and Co., were successful in misleading their generation. ‘ By 
a peculiar ingenuity of disingenuousness,’ says one who warns 
his readers against undue recoil, ‘ they convert the efforts made 
‘ by the medieval Church for the repression of vice and immora- 
‘lity into accusations against her. The woful examples of 
‘ profligacy, avarice, worldliness, corruption, and depravity, 
‘abounding during the middle ages (as they do amongst all 
‘men and in all ages), brought forward so prominently, occur- 
‘ ring in a state of society offering far greater temptations than 
‘ our own, and affording far fewer opportunities of concealment, 
‘are recorded by the Pontiffs who warred against the delin- 
‘ quents—by the Canons of the Councils legislating against the 
‘iniquities, by the good and holy men who deplored the 
‘scandals and the sins of their times. Those who adopt a 
‘similar plan act as a foreign traveller might do, were he to 
‘gather from the metropolitan police reports and the trials at 
‘the Old Bailey, the peculiar characteristics of the morals of 
‘ England.’! 

The fact is that the intense prejudice of Dr. Bushnell against 
all Church dogma, makes him quite unable to judge with 
candour either the ages which fostered it (duly or unduly), or 
its relation to heresy, and to the inward life of Christians. We 
have just seen how, in one brief sentence, he disposes of the 
medieval Church. Let us now-look at a specimen of the per- 
verse ingenuity with which he can read history backwards :— 

‘ Indeed, it has always seemed to me that any attempt to get away from 
the proper divinity of Christ, as held in this (the Baptismal) formula, must 
be taken to proceed from a most disingenuous spirit; were it not that the 
practical difficulties thrown upon the souls of men, the bewilderment they 
have suffered, the confusion that has enveloped their religious nature, 
under our supposed orthodox views of the trinity (!) may have created such 
a necessity as must be allowed to excuse almost any kind of violence, 
And, were it not for this, I do not believe that any reader of the New 
Testament, least of all, any true believer in it, would ever have questioned 
for a moment the real divinity of Christ. Jn fact, it never was seriously ques- 
tioned until after the ~ and free representations of the Scripture, and of 
the Apostolic fathers, had been hardened into dogma, or converted by 
the Nicene theologues, and those of the subsequent ages into a doctrine of 
the mere human understanding, an assertion of three metaphysical persons 
in the divine nature.’-—Pp. 113, 114. 

A bolder appeal to the ignorance of an audience, we can 
scarcely call to mind in the pages of any theological discourse. 
That it met with more than partial acceptance it were unjust 
even to imagine. If there be one fact patent upon the face of 

! Sir F. Palgrave. Hist. of Normandy and England. Vol. i. (preface).—A 

rusal of the last of the short Lectures, delivered at Edinburgh in 1853, by the 
fereely Protestant Mr. Ruskin, would stagger, we think, the convictions of any 


candid reader who had been nurtured in our old exaggerated tone of sweeping 
denunciations of Medisevalism. 
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Ecclesiastical History, and clear to the merest tyro in such 
studies, it is that heresy necessitated dogma, not that dogma was 
the cause of heresy. ‘ A mesure,’ writes M. Guizot, ‘ qu’une 
‘ question apparaissait, soulevée soit par un événement, soit par 
‘ quelque écrit, elle était examinée, debattue par les chefs de la 
‘société religieuse ; et son opinion officielle, la consequence de 
‘ ses croyances générales, le dogme en un mot, etait proclamé.” 
Nor let it be thought that this is only an inference obtained by 
the keen analysis of an observer who submits events of the 
fourth century to the alembic of the philosophy of the nine- 
teenth. That inference would not, it is true, be necessarily in- 
correct, even if the announcement of it were purely modern: 
for men may work out an end with but little self-consciousness, 
with little perception of the process, and but an imperfect one 
of the result. But, in truth, the patristic Church was far from 
being unconscious in this respect, far from being taken by sur- 
prise and unawares. Had not her Divine Founder given warning 
in the most emphatic manner :—‘it must needs be that offences 
come?’ (avayxn yap éotw édciv ta cxavdara.) Had not the 
great teacher of the Gentiles said ;—there must be (Se? yap .. . 
* elvat) also heresies among you, that they which are approved 
‘may be made manifest among you?’ Hence the hope that 
even misbelief, in itself so great an evil, might incidentally, 
through God’s good providence, be converted into an instru- 
ment of good. ‘ We worship the Trinity,’ writes the historian 
Evagrius, ‘and glorify the Unity ; and God the Word, begotten 
‘before the ages, made flesh in his second birth in mercy to his 
‘creatures. And if on other points some strange novelties have 
‘come to light, even these have arisen by the permission of the 
‘ Saviour, with the full authority of God herein, in order that 
‘the holy Catholic and Apostolic Church might bring things 
‘spoken in this and that quarter, as it were, captive to duty and 
‘religion, and conduct them to one straight and well-cut road.’ 
Then, after quoting the above text from Corinthians (‘ for there 
must be,’ &c.), he proceeds, ‘ And even in this one may admire 
‘the unspeakable wisdom of God, who said to the inspired Paul, 
‘* My strength is made perfect in weakness.” For by the very 
‘ events by which the members of the Church have been rent 
‘asunder, have the true and faultless dogmas (rd dpa kal 
‘ dpmpnrta Soypata) been the more fully polished and set forth, 
‘and the Catholic and Apostolic Church of God hath gone on 


‘to increase and a heaven-ward ascent.» ‘ Many things,’ says 





* Civilisation en France. Tome i. Quatritme Legon. 
2 Matt. xviii. 7; 1 Cor. xi. 19. 


* Evagrii Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. 11, (P. 13, Ed. Oxon., 1844.) A passage, we 
fancy, rather overlooked. 
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the great Bishop of Hippo, ‘ pertaining to the Catholic faith, 
‘while in course of agitation by the hot restlessness of heretics, 
‘are, with a view to defence against them, weighed more care- 
‘fully and understood more clearly, and preached more earnestly, 
‘and the question mooted by the adversary hath become an 
‘occasion of our learning.”’ And as for Dr. Bushnell’s asser- 
tion, that the Divinity of Christ our Lord was never seriously 
questioned until after the Church had drawn up her dogmatic 
confessions—it would be difficult to frame a statement more 
hopelessly and irredeemably false. It was because Arius troubled 
the simplicity of the faith, that the 318 met at Nicwa to con- 
fute his false theological terms with a true one: and although 
that heresiarch may have been the first who contrived to 
impugn the Eternal Sonship and full Godhead of the Saviour, 
with formal argument and dialectic skill, and also by various 
artifices (such as his songs) te render his teaching popular, 
yet no one who had the ‘Teast acquaintance with the history 
of the anti-Nicene era, would ever dream of seriously main- 
taining that the denial of Christ’s Divinity was unknown until 
the time of Arius—unless indeed he were defending an hypo- 
thesis (Oéow SvapvAdrrwv, as Aristotle calls it), for in that 
case &@ man may persuade himself into anything. And Dr. 
Bushnell ¢s defending an hypothesis: having laid down the 
position that dogma is the parent of error, historical facts must 
be brought to its support. If they refuse to support it, why 
then (as the well-known French story has it)—tant pis pour les 
faits ; they must be made to do so + a fresh arrangement of 
history and chronology. We cannot afford to waste time over 
any lengthened refutation of such really absurd anachronisms, 
Suffice it to remark, that Paul of Samosata, Bishop of Antioch, 
about a.p, 260, had already most ‘seriously questioned’ the 
divinity of Christ, and had thereupon been deposed from his 
bishopric. Artemon, about A.p. 200, and his friend Theodotus, 
had anticipated this Paul. And at a still earlier date, all 
Gnostics ‘ agreed in not acknowledging the unity of the human 
and divine nature in the person of Christ ;? a tolerable approxi- 
mation, at least, towards ‘ seriously questioning’ the full divinity 
of the Redeemer, seeing that they made Christ the Son of God, 
united to the man Jesus, on the occasion of the baptism in the 
Jordan. Those who wish to refresh their memory upon these 
points, or shrink from the acceptance of our statements without 





1S. Aug. de Civ. Dei, lib. xvi. cap. 2; Dr. Hook, quoting the passage in 
Univ. Serm. (ii. p. 56. Ed. 8d), justly observes that this is a favourite opinion 
with S. Augustine. On the difference between this teaching and the modern 
Roman doctrine of development, see the admirable remarks of Dr. Moberly in his . 
Discourses on the Great Forty Days. (Preface, and Discourse iv). 
2 Neander. Vol. ii. p. 28. (Eng. Tr. — Bohn’s Ed.) 
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further proof, may consult Eusebius," Dr. Burton,? Mosheim,* 
Neander,‘ Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Biography,’ in short, almost 
any writer or critic of Church history, always excepting Dr. 
Bushnell. 

It is the misfortune probably, rather than the fault, of our 
author, that he has so little perception of the close and intimate 
union that exists between dogma and the spiritual life. In one, 
somewhat rhetorical passage,‘ he countenances asceticism: evi- 
dently on the supposition that it has a tendency towards mys- 
ticism, with which he sympathises, and is alien from the great 
object of his dislike, dogmatism. This, like a large proportion of 
Dr. Bushnell’s surmises, is at best but a half truth. It is, to 
say the least, an even chance, mainly dependent (under God) 
upon temperament and circumstances, whether an ascetic regi- 
men will conduct to a love of mysticism or of dogmatism. Dr. 
Bushnell is perfectly right in supposing that it will in some way 
affect men’s theological convictions. A person, who even makes 
regularly a very slight difference in his food on successive 
Fridays, will probably, ere long, judge differently of many doc- 
trinal questions. But so far as our own experience goes, ascetics 
are generally keenly interested in the discussion and defence of 
dogmas. And the past confirms the impressions which we 
derive from our knowledge of the present. Even our Caroline 
Nonconformists, who were certainly encouragers of fasting, took 
great interest in dogmatic theology, and were by no means unac- 
quainted with the Schoolmen. And in the middle ages, if the 
ascetic Franciscans were generally inclined to an excess of 
mysticism, the equally ascetic Dominicans were as ardent in the 
cultivation (also, we think, to excess) of scientific dogmatism. 
But Dr. Bushnell seems to want all grasp of the natural and 
necessary alliance between the objective and the subjective in 
religion. Had he been trained beneath the shadow of Episco- 
pacy, he might have heard week by week (or, in New York and 
other cities, day by day) that sublime and ancient hymn, unsur- 
passed among human compositions for blended majesty and 
pathos, which, commencing with the praise of God, Te Deum 
laudamus, in company with the Angelic host, and the Church 
triumphant as well as militant, passes onward to the dogmatic 
confession of His Triune Nature, and of the work wrought by 





' Hist. Eccles. v. 28, vii. 30. ? Bampt. Léctures, p. 185, et alibi. 
5 Institutes, ed. Soames, 1845, vol. i. p. 196. 
* Ubi supra, and ii. 827—332. 5 Arts, Artemon and Paulus of Samosata. 


* P. 306. We call the passage rhe’orical, because Dr. Bushnell can hardly con- 
template the possibility, under any circumstances, of the students he addresses 
resolving ‘to shave the crown, put on hair girdles, ordain a year of silence,’ &c. 
But if any did act thus, he would find them the very last to resign dogmatism. 
Their danger would then lie all the other way. 
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the incarnate Son; and then, by an easy transition, pleads that 
work on behalf of the individual worshippers, who build on it 
their hopes of present governance, and exaltation and conquest 
over sin, and of future safety from confusion and inheritance 
with the saints in glory. He might have seen in how many 
of those brief collects, the quintessence of all earthly prayer, this 
and that external historic fact of Christianity is inseparably inter- 
twined with some correlative expression of the believer's inward 
hopes and fears, penitence and joy; and how too, the need 
(which he so fully recognises and enlarges upon) of viewing the 
faith in all its varied aspects, is provided for by a round of 
services, which present in turn the awe of Advent and the glad- 
ness of Christmas, the humiliation of Lent and the triumphs of 
Easter and Whitsuntide; services which give to doctrine and 
practice alternate prominence during the two great divisions of 
the ecclesiastical year. While such offices of worship last, 
dogmatism can never perish. 

We must not linger over other kindred deficiencies, such as 
the omission (though that omission is full of meaning) of all 
reference in these lectures—we do not say to the importance, but 
—to the very existence of the Christian Sacraments. One more 
point, however, before we proceed, must be at least suggested 
to the reader. Allowing, as we have done, that, but for heresy, 
the particular scientific terms of the Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds would not have been needed, we are yet quite at a loss 
to understand how it is possible to conceive the idea of Revela- 
tion without a dogma. ‘There are three leading lines of thought 
concerning the Revelation of God’s will. One is, that the 
Almighty has not made any such Revelation; this is the sup- 
position of the Deist. Another, that He 4as made a Revelation, 
and that it contains certain definite doctrines, (how many the 
are, and which they are, is matter of further question ;) this is 
the belief of every organized Christian community, as such; the 
belief, moreover, of the Jew, and even of the Mahometan and 
the Mormonite. The third form of opinion is, that God has 
indeed given to man ‘a Revelation, but one of so vague and in- 
definite a character, that its teaching cannot be with any cer- 
tainty attained to; and that, consequently, it matters little 
what is held and taught, so but every man act up to his light. 
This last is the hypothesis of the Latitudinarian ; and it is surely 
of all three the most improbable, the most rarely maintained 
with even the semblance of consistency. False and dreary as is 
the Deistic tenet, that the silence between Heaven and Earth 
has never been broken, it is surely less hard to imagine, than 
that a Revelation has been made, but that it virtually means 
nothing. But if Revelation be admitted to possess a definite 
L2 
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meaning, if Christianity have any single doctrine which ia essen- 
tial to ita existence—then that definite meaning, that essential 
doctrine, must, in the nature of things, involve a dogma. Heresy 
may throw it into new shapes, cause fresh combinations of ideas, 
summon forth additional safeguards, but it was there, at least 
implicitly, often explicitly, from the very first. When Moses, 
at the Divine command, said to those whom he led; ‘ Hear, 
O Israel: the Lord our God is one Lord,’ he proclaimed to 
them a dogma, namely, the Unity of the Godhead; a dogma 
essential to their religion, distinguishing them from the poly- 
theistic nations around, a dogma to be held as their very life, by 

ious Israelites who hoped for salvation. And when in the 
New Testament we read: ‘He that believeth not shall be 
‘ damned :’ ‘in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
‘the Holy Ghost:’ ‘I and my Father are one:’ ‘ hereby know ye 
‘the Spirit of God: every spirit that confesseth that Jesus 
‘ Christ is come in the flesh, is of God; and every spirit that 
‘confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is not of 
* God ;'—in these and many similar texts we can see no choice 
between the assertion of a dogmatic belief—or nothing: and 
the Universal Church has ever beheld in them the announce- 
ment of her two chief articles of faith, the sublime Mysteries of 
the Trinity in Unity, and the Incarnation of the Eternal Son. 


And when, therefore, we are told, as in the work under review, 
that ‘ Christianity entered the world as spirit and life ;’ we reply, 
that most assuredly it did, but that it entered as a dogma 
likewise. 


We have tried to confine our strictures of Dr. Bushnell’s 
Lectures to such points as involve some general principle. 
Hence, leaving untouched many things that look to us unsafe 
or inconsistent, we pass onward to those pages near the end of 
his work, wherein he asserts that— 

‘Two great truths, of the highest practical import, need to be set in 
the minds of all students of theology and all preachers of Christ, as pro- 
bably they never have been, since theology began to be attempted.’ —P. 305. 

These two truths, and most weighty truths they undoubt- 
edly are, the lecturer explains to be; Ist, one which we 
have already noticed, the necessity of knowing divine things by 
experience, not by mere head-work; and 2d, that the Christian 
preacher must not look for influence in mere rhetoric and 
personal accomplishments, but in spiritual strength and earnest- 
ness. Gladly do we render full homage to the unworldly and 
fervent spirit in which our author inculcates these lessons: we 


—»— 





1 Cf. Tracts for the Times, No.85. Lect. ii, 
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ate sure that they are often needed,—we hope that they can 
never prove unwelcome. But we cannot conceal our amaze- 
ment at the tone in which the writer evidently intimates that 
he, Dr. Bushnell, is probably the first who ever duly insisted 
upon their worth, We involuntarily pause to ask, what possible 
course of theology the writer can have studied? And although 
we had intended to spare the reader any quotations on these 
points, yet we must, on second thoughts, make two, simply as- 
suring him (if indeed the assurance be needed) that, prodigal as 
we have been of extracts, we could produce passages parallel to 
the following from doctors in every single school of theology 
that deserves the name,—Patristic, medieval, Latin, Oriental, or 
Anglican. The first shall be taken from that sermon of Bishop 
Jer. Taylor’s, the ‘ Via Intelligentiw, already referred to in 
a note. 


‘ He that goes about to speak of and understand the mysterious Trinity, 
and does it by words and names of man’s invention, or by such which 
signify contingently;..... if he only talks of essences and existences, 
hy postasies and personalities, distinctions without difference, and priority 
in co-equalities, aud unity in pluralities, and of superior predicates of no 
larger extent than the inferior subjects; he may amuse himself, and find 
his understanding will be like S. Peter's upon the Mount of Tabor at the 
transfiguration ; he may build three tabernacles in his hand, and talk 
something, but he knows not what. But the good man that feels ‘ the 
power of the Father,’ and he to whom the Son is become ‘ wisdom, righte- 
ousness, sanctification and recemption;’ he in whose heart the love of 
the ‘Spirit of God is spread,’ to whom God hath communicated ‘the 
Holy Ghost, the Comforter ;’ this man, though he understands nothing of 
what is unintelligible, yet he only understands the mysteriousness of the 
Holy Trinity. No man can be convinced well and wisely of the Article of 
the Holy, Blessed, and Undivided Trinity, but he that feels the mightiness 
of ‘the Father begetting him to a new life,’ the wisdom of ‘ the Son build- 
ing him up in a most holy faith,’ and the ‘ love of the Spirit of God making 
him to become like unto God.’ 


And the other, from a ‘ Caution before Preaching,’ by S. Ful- 
gentius, inserted among the devotions of Bishop Andrewes. 


‘ Let the preacher labour to be heard intelligently, willingly, obediently. 
And let him not doubt, that he will accomplish this rather by the piety of 
his prayers, than the eloquence of his speech. By praying for himself, and 
those whom he is to address, let him be their beadsman before their 
teacher; and approaching God with devotion, let him first raise to Him a 
thirsting heart before he speaks of Him with his tongue; that he may 
speak what he hath been taught, and pour out what hath been poured in, 

‘I cease not, therefore, to ask from our Lord and Master, that He may, 
either by the communication of His Scriptures, or the conversations of 
my brethren, or the internal and sweeter doctrine of His own Spirit, deign 
to teach me things so to be proposed and asserted, that I may ever hold 
me fast,to the truth: from this very truth I desire to be taught the many 
things I know not: I have received the few I know.’ 


But Dr. Bushnell likewise asks, and he clearly anticipates but 
one reply,—' Whether it is not possible to be very much dis- 
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‘ tinguished in systematic theology, and yet know very little, 
‘have but a very faint conception of Christ and Christian 
‘truth?’ (P. 301.) There is but one reply, but not the one 
which he expects. No, we answer,—a thousand times, no. 
There is not an instance on record of any truly great dogmatic 
theologian, who has not been likewise distinguished for depth 
of piety, for holiness of life. Doubtless, men may draw from 
their fountains and use the living waters, as it were, at second- 
hand; may make compilations (which is all that we pretend to 
have done in this article) without that holy contemplation, that 
spiritual discernment, that keen intuition of things divine, that 
tenure of the ‘ mystery of faith in a pure conscience,’? which in 
the great doctors of the Church and defenders of the faith has 
produced such marvellous results. And so, too, may they employ 
the works which teach of the inward spiritual life, composed by 
-masters of devotional theology ; they may take Macarius and 
S. Austin, S. Bernard and A. Kempis, Fenelon and de Sales, 
Sherlock and Taylor, and produce by extracts from their teach- 
ing a summary of the most edifying advice to deliver from 
the pulpit or commit to the press; while, nevertheless, their 
hearts are dead and cold, and they ‘are holding the truth in 
unrighteousness.'* But when the ‘holy and humble men of 
heart’ are called on by the divinely prompted voice within, and 


the needs of the Church without, to undertake the champion- 
ship of God’s truth, then, even in a merely intellectual point of 
view, their works possess a grandeur peculiarly their own. Their 
deep musings on the world unseen find utterance in the symbols 
of human language,—poor, earthly, inadequate symbols, it is 
true, but still more correct, more oe related to the ineffable 


objects of faith than any others which can be chosen. And 
thus the profound problem ‘of the true limits and use of reason 
‘in spiritual things,’ which Bacon pronounced (perhaps truly 
enough) to be ‘ not sufficiently inquired and handled,’ receives 
at least some illustration from the practice of those who have 
devoted their lives, and the best powers which God has given 
them, to the science of His Nature and His Will:—a principle 
admitted by the world in matters of art, science, medicine, 
jurisprudence, in nearly all departments of knowledge save 
Theology. But as some men who have little ear are yet 
willing to believe that there és a science of music, and that its 





* 1 Tim. iii. 9. 2 Rom. i. 18. 

* A justly respected nobleman, _—s a few years since in the Upper House, 
expressed his great contempt for heresies which could only be detected by the 
keen eye of a theologian. Would he, in his own case or that of any who were 
dear to him, have felt and expressed equal disregard for the danger of a disease 


which could only be detected by the keen eye of a physician? The reasonableness 
is in each respect identical. 
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yotaries are not mere fanciful enthusiasts; as some who have 
little eye for form or colour, can yet imagine, that the sculptor 
and the painter and architect may have reason in maintaining 
that there are laws of beauty superior to all transitory conven- 
tionalism; even so, too, there will be found among those who 
are conscious of their own comparative unfitness for the task of 
upholding and explaining and reasoning upon sacred truth, 
numbers who yet believe that the renowned teachers whose 
names are associated with the science of Dogmatic Theology, 
were, despite all human frailties and shortcomings, no utterers 
of a merely technical jargon, no self-deceivers as to the import- 
ance of the dogmas for which they strove. ‘That importance, 
indeed, was shown by the conduct of opponents, no less than of 
supporters, Men do not thus contend about a purely unreal 
and evanescent object. The anti-dogmatic theory has always 
seemed to us to do great injustice to the sense and ability of 
many famous heresiarchs, no less than to the wisdom and 
courage and deep piety of those who resisted them. Assuredly 
men like Pelagius and Eutyches were far above the common 
stamp; their endowments, moral as well as intellectual, were of 
the highest order; at what point error became obstinate and 
involved spiritual guilt—(for no one, says Evagrius, of those 
who invented heresies among Christians primarily intended to 
blaspheme, or went astray with desire of dishonouring the 
Almighty')—can be known to God alone; though, in some 
cases, even human judgment may discern reasonable evidence of 
the sad change. Of many a one may it be truly said,— 


‘Si non alium laté spirfsset odorem, 
Laurus erat.’ 


They have often been free from the temptations which ordi- 
narily assail the sons of men; but they were attacked by others 
peculiarly suited to their tempers: they yielded, and, in propor- 
tion to the height of their position, was the greatness of their 
miserable fall. Their very gifts and acquirements turned to 
their own despite ; ‘ the things that should have been for their 
wealth were unto them an occasional falling;’ and their sin 
became the probation of thousands more in many a land and 
many an age,—here but too successfully employed by the Evil 
One as an instrument of injury to the soul; there, thwarted by 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, and made to contribute to ‘the 
perfecting of the saints.’ And ever as the eye gazes over the 
panorama of past history, behold, as the new impugner of sacred 
truth arises, its champion and avenger is at hand: the rebel and 





1 Ovdels ... rav alpécers wapd Xpiotiavois etevpnxdtav npwrotimws Brad nue 
HOeAnoEr, ) driysdom 1d Ceiov Bovdduevos e&wricOnoev.—Evagr. ubi supra, p. 12. 
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the loyal disciple not wholly unlike, perhaps, in natural gifts 
nor the acquirements of human learning, nor always, at first, 
even in spiritual attainments; yet seen, before long, to be as 
different as light from darkness in their course of action, 
their aims and objects; the one appearing to think much of 
self, of the charms of influence, and possibly of earthly fame; 
the other, in a spirit of self-abnegation, often resigning much 
that is dear in the comforts and charities of life, so but he 
may labour for the glory of God, and the preservation of His 
truth, and the salvation of immortal souls. And through the 
toils of study and perhaps the sorrows of confessorship, we seem 
to trace the keen desire of their spirits, anxious to return to 
their true home; longing for the day when, not indeed by 

antheistic absorption, but by the true union won through the 
Rvcineate Word, they may be joined for ever with the Father 
of spirits, when no longer through the symbols and shadows of 
earthly language they may contemplate the Divine essence; 
but know even as they are known in the full fruition of that 
Beatific Vision which is promised to the pure in heart. 


* L’onda, dal mar divisa, 
Bagna la villa e il monte; 
Va presssagiera in fiume, 
Va prigionera in fonte : 
Mormora sempre e geme 
Finche non torni al mar ; 
Al mar dov’ella nacque, 
Dove acquist6 gli umori, 
Dove, da lunghi errori, 
Spera di riposar.’* 


Will the reader bear with us while we cast a hurried glance 
upon some four or five who, in their lives and in their writings, 
have been, so to speak, embodiments of the principles here as- 
serted? If, through ignorance or prejudice (and we know that 
we are ignorant, and pretend not to be unprejudiced) that selec- 
tion be unfairly made, let it be remembered that our position is 
then only vitiated, when it can be shown that an ampler or juster 
choice would involve a contrary conclusion. 

On the dogmatic theologians of England since the Reformation 
we need not dwell; not that any country can show nobler spe- 
eimens. That Bishop whose ‘ Defensio Fidei Nicene’ received 
expressions of gratitude, not from his countrymen alone, but 
from the assembled Clergy of France, with Bossuet at their 
head ; that brother Prelate of slightly earlier date, whose treatise 
on the Creed is to this day appreciated on the Continent as fully 





1 Metastasio (Artasersc). 
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as in England; that Elizabethan doctor, whose powers and at- 
tainments surprised even the (not favourably biassed) judgment 
of a Roman Pontiff into exclamations of astonishment and 
eulogy :—these, and others who might be named, it were difficult 
in the Church’s later ages to excel. But the works of Bull, of 
Pearson, of Hooker, are so well known, and so accessible, that 
any one may, with little trouble, form an opinion concerning 
them. Let reference be made, for instance, to what Pearson 
has said upon God’s fatherly love and our consequent duty of 
resignation ; or the drawing upward of our hearts which the 
thought of Christ’s ascension into heaven ought to effect ; or the 
terrors of judgment, or the glory of the Resurrection—when he 
comments upon the words, Father, ascended, shall come to judge, 
Resurrection of the body—and the inquirer may decide for him- 
self what weight is due to the notion of ‘piety being limited 
by dogma,’ which is so prominent in the work before us. If 
only the very great and good, such as Pearson, can exhibit 
the highest combination of zeal for dogmatic truth with deep 
religion of the heart, let us hope that even the humblest 
learner from his pages may be able, with the Divine assistance, 
to imbibe some portion of his spirit. 

We look backward to an earlier age, the age of the Schoolmen. 
If, as we have granted, dogmatism had at that time usurped an 
undue prominence over other branches of theology, yet who 
doubts the ardent personal piety of the scholastic teachers; of 
Albertus Magnus, for instance; or, again, of Aquinas, who has 
left behind him hymns (which all who know them will admit to 
be grand and impressive) and prayers of the most fervent devo- 
tion? We are writing mainly for English Churchmen. Turn 
we, then, to our own primatial See. In the year of grace 1348, 
King Edward promoted to the Primacy ‘ the profound Doctor,’ 
as he was called, Thomas Bradwardine. His very name will 
suggest to many the notion of what is popularly termed hard- 
headedness. His chief work, entitled, ‘ De causé Dei contra Pela- 
gium,’ is elaborately metaphysical. In mathematics he distanced 
all contemporaries. When Sir William Hamilton would recal 
to our minds the logical glories of Oxford in the Middle Ages, 
he terms it ‘the University of Duns Scotus and Bradwardine.’ 
In like manner, the father of English poetry classes him with 
S. Austin and Boethius, upon the deep and difficult question of 
predestination :— 

‘in scole is gret altercation 
In this matere, and gret disputison, 
And hath ben of an hundred thousand men. 
But I ne cannot boult it to the bren, 


As can the holy doctour Augustin, 
Or Boece, or the Bishop Bradwardin, 
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Whether that Goddes worthy foreweting 
Streineth me nedely for to don a thing, 

(Nedely clepe I simple necessitee, ) 

Or elles if iree chois be granted me 

To do that same thing, or do it nought 

Though God forewot it, or that it was wrought; 
Or if his weting streineth never a del, 

But by necessitee condicionel.’ ! 


Here, then, we might expect a good example of stiffness and 
dryness of spirit ; of ‘piety limited by dogma.’ But how stand 
the facts ? riters whom no one will accuse of undue partiality 
for the Middle Ages—we may mention Milner in his Church 
History, and Mr. Le Bas in his Life of Wiclif—especially select 
Bradwardine as the representative of all that was best and truest 
in his age. ‘ His habitual rigour of inquiry,’ says the latter, 
‘ never appears to have impaired the humility of his temper, or 
‘the warmth of his affections. His heart seems to have been 
‘throughout quite as vividly at work as his understanding. 
* Thoroughly furnished, as he was, with all the mental accomplish- 
‘ments of his age, every thought of his was evidently brought 
‘ into captivity to the wisdom and righteousness of God.’ If we 
had room, the citation of the touching and glowing prayer of 
his, which these writers quote, might go far in itself to disabuse 
the minds of many of the notion of piety and love for dogmatism 
being incompatible. 

In the reign of the abandoned William Rufus, the same see 
was occupied by S. Anselm. The inventor of that @ priori argu- 
ment for the existence of the Deity, since adopted by Descartes 
and Clarke (and which, whether solid or not, is certainly inge- 
nious, and an index to the possession of no ordinary powers of 
mind): the framer of a theory concerning the satisfaction made 
by Christ, which is replete with deep and subtle ratiocination: 
is Anselm, too, a mere systematizer with the head, devoid alike 
of living faith and love? He is somewhat in fashion among 
theologians just now, and we will own to a peculiar fondness 
for him. It was with great pleasure that we read the just and 
worthy eulogium lately passed on him by a Lecturer at Oxford.’ 
Yet not to merely partial judges, such as Méhler in Germany, 
or de Remusat in France, would we appeal; nor even to the 





1 Chaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Nonnes Preestes Tale. 

2 «Perhaps no writer, in the whole history of the Church, has brought to the 
study of the philosophy of religion a keener intellect chastened by a faith more 
humble. “I do not seek, OU Lord,” says he, “to penetrate thy depths; I by no 
means think re intellect equal to them : but I long to understand in some degree 
thy truth, which my heart believes and loves. For I do not seek to understand, 
that I may believe ; but I believe, that I may understand.” —Thomscn's Bampton 
Lectures, p. 161. 
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distinguished scholar who has republished his contributions to 
this Review... We would be content that the student should 
again refer to Milner; or, better still, to a little book by 
Anselm himself, namely, his Meditations, which may be obtained 
in the original Latin cheaply and easily. There is hardly a sen- 
tence which can be objected to by members of a Reformed 
Church; one objection, indeed, may be felt on its perusal: one 
question may be suggested—‘ Am J fit to take into my own mouth 
confessions so fercid and sincere ?’ 

Among the recent Oxford translations of the Fathers there is 
one which has, we believe, enjoyed what may be termed a popu- 
lar (as distinguished from a merely clerical and literary) circu- 
lation: we mean the Confessions of Saint Augustine. Its attrac- 
tion must mainly arise from the warmth of pious feeling, and 
the knowledge of the human heart, which it displays. ‘These 
are characteristics of its author: and to trace the workings of 
such a mind, and be able to sympathize with its struggles, lends, 
no doubt, an additional charm to the particular wok referred 
to. But this same master of practical theology is likewise the 
triumphant antagonist of the Donatists, the asserter of Divine 
grace against Pelagius, the refuter of the heathen calumnies 
against Christianity. Moreover, he has left us a great dogmatic 
work, the fifteen books de Trinitate. If his ‘piety was not 
limited by dogma,’ shall we learn to look at the dogmatism as 


an amiable weakness, a concession to the taste of his day ? 
Most certainly he did not thus regard it, and — his gifts 


were not less eminent than those of our modern anti- atists. 

We might speak, not very dissimilarly, of S. Basil and S. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen. But if we must fall back upon some one name, 
as the very type of all that is grand and exalted in connexion 
with the defence of dogma, that name shall be S. Athanasius. 
Yet who are we to follow in the wake of his eulogists, from 
S. Augustine to Erasmus? Who are we to praise that intimate 
knowledge of Scripture, that largeness of mind in judging 
‘others, that keen insight into the subtleties of heresy, that 
kingly and commanding, though still humble, temper, which 
extorts even from Gibbon (amongst other praises) the admission 
that he ‘ displayed a superiority of character and abilities, which 
‘ would have qualified him, far better than the degenerate sons 
‘ of Constantine, for the government of a great monarchy.’ If 
Christianity was saved from lapsing from Trinitarianism into 
Arianism, from Arianism into Socinianism, from Socinianism 
‘into Pantheism and Atheism, it is owing, under God, to the first 
noble stand which was made by the saintly hero of the fourth 
century, ‘whom ’—(we gladly borrow the words of Hooker)— 


a The Rev. R. W. Church. 
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* whom, by the space of forty-six years, from the time of his consecration 
to succeed Alexander Archbishop in the church of Alexandria, till the last 
hour of his life in this world, they (ie Arians] never suffered to enjoy the 
comfort of a peaceable day. The heart of Constantine stolen from him. 
Constantius, Coustantine’s successor, his scourge and torment by all the 
ways that malice, armed with sovereign authority, could devise and use, 
Under Julian no rest given him, And in the days of Valentinian as little. 
Crimes there were laid to his charge many, the least whereof being just, had 
bereaved him of estimation and credit with men while the world standeth. 
His judges evermore the self-same men by whom his accusers were 
suborned, Yet the issue always on their part, shame; on his, triumph. 
Those bishops and prelates who should have accounted his cause theirs, 
and could not, many of them, but with bleeding hearts and with watered 
cheeks behold a person of so great place and worth constrained to endure 
so foul indignities, were sure, by bewraying their affection towards him, 
to bring upon themselves those molestations whereby, if they would not 
be drawn to seem his adversaries, yet others should be taught how unsafe 
it was to continue his friends,’} 

Of other champions of the faith in that time of fearful trial 
some wanted acuteness, and made unwary admissions; some 
gave way from fear, or poverty, or under the influence of flattery; 
some, who remained honest and sound in faith, became embit- 
tered and well-nigh disloyal subjects. 

‘Only in Athanasius there was nothing observed throughout the course 
of that long tragedy, other than such as very well became a wise man to 
do and a righteous to suffer. So that this was the plain condition of those 
times: the whole world against Athanasius, and Athanasius against it; 
half a hundred of years spent in doubtful trial which ofthe two, in the end, 
would prevail, the side which had all, or else the part which had no friend 
but God and death, the one a defender of his innocency, the other a finisher 
of all his troubles,’ 

Those days are past: the history of those times is to be 
re-written. The Archbishop of Alexandria is to be represented, 
we presume, henceforth as a foolish and turbulent man, who 
fought only with shadows and obscured the face of truth. Shall 
it be so indeed? Far from us, then, be alliance with those who 
toil for such an end. ‘O my soul, come not thou into their 
‘secret; unto their assembly, mine honour, be not thou united!’ 
Whether, with well-meant, but mistaken piety, they seek for 
unity at the expense of truth; or, whether, with insidious craft, 
they attack the outworks of Christianity in the hope of ulti- 
mately throwing down the walls, may we equally ever stand 
aloof. Dr. Bushnell, with all his faults, harbours intentions the 
most excellent; but his arguments upon the subject are being 
already transferred from dogmas to revelation itself; and on his 
principles, we see not how it is possible to resist that application. 
If language be so wholly inadequate for the expression of imma- 
terial things, how can it be made (for, even in inspired lips, it is 
still human language) to convey an intelligible revelation of 





1 Ecel. Pol.. book v. chap. 13. § 2. 
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God's will at all? Schleiermacher sympathized with the views 
of these Lectures, but then Schleiermacher attacked the Canon 
of Scripture likewise. Many, indeed, are the illustrations of 
a warning uttered by the writer of a tract some ten years 
since :— 

‘ Too true, I fear, it is ix fact,—not only that men ought, if consistent, to 
proceed from opposing Church doctrine to oppose Scripture, but that the 
Jeaven which at present makes the mind oppose Church doctrine, does set 
it, or will soon set it, against Scripture. I wish to declare what I think. 
will be found really to be the case, viz., that a battle for the Canon of 
Scripture is but the next step after a battle for the Creed,—that the Creed’ 
comes first in the assault, that is all ; and that if we were not defending the 
Creed, we should at this moment be defending the Canon. Nay, I would 
predict, as a coming event, that minds are ¢o de unsettled as to what is 
Scripture and what is not; and I predict it that, as far as the voice of one 
person in one place can do, I may defeat my own prediction by making it.’ ! 

Many, indeed, are the points which we must leave unnoticed, 
but the reader will probably rejoice to be'released. What are 
the aids supplied by writers of our own time (Bishop Forbes, 
Dr. Mill, Dr. Moberly, and others,) towards the study of these 
difficult questions? How far the denial of the possibility of 
dogma may drive, from the recoil, Romeward, those whom it 
does not render Latitudinarian? How far the physical science 
of our day lends support to the views here propounded? What 
degree of admission might be gained from the works of our 
admirers of the (so-called) positive philosophy, Mr. J. S. Mill, 
Mr. Grote, and Sir G. C. Lewis? 

But enough for the present to mention these. We will add 
that if we wished to see Dissent ruining itself, we might be glad 
that it should adopt such views. An American work of con- 
siderable power, entitled ‘A Presbyterian Clergyman looking for 
the Church,’ is on our table. It gives the account of the writer's 
conversion to Episcopacy; and the firmness of Trinitarian dogmas 
among Episcopalians, as contrasted with the doctrinal lapses 
among sects, was evidently among the main causes of the change. 
But we are too conscious of our own shortcomings, too sensible of 
the good which some forms of Dissent have (amidst much that is 
saddening) wrought in many places, to wish for an instant to see 
it fraternising with the opponents of dogmatism. We are glad to 
find that in the American Colleges, where Dr. Bushnell lectured, 
his views were not favourably received. We are pleased to 
know that in some Dissenting colleges in England, the works of 
Bishops Pearson and Butler form part of the course of study. 
And it is likewise with heartfelt satisfaction that we cite from 
a very recent work by a distinguished Nonconformist, at least 
equal to Dr. Bushnell in powers and acquirements, the follow- 
ing sentiments: concerning the Nicene Creed. According to 
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Dr. Bushnell, that creed (equally with the Athanasian) is ‘a sub- 
‘ terranean region, where the smoke of human wisdom, hereafter 
‘ to stifle the breath of religion, is just beginning to rise, and the 
* feeble cant of dogmatism is trying its first rehearsal.’ (Pp. 262-3.) 

t we should have spoken with some severity of a thinker 
who has the temerity to use such language as this, can hardly 
be made matter of surprise or of complaint. But at present we 
are content to set before the patient reader, who has waded 
through our a eae criticism, the remarkably opposite tone 
adopted by Mr. Isaac Taylor :— 

‘Not one of those schemes of biblical belief which, in the lapse of time, 
has disputed the ground with the Nicene Faith, recommends itself by that 
charm of Interior Congruity which this latter so oenneney possesses. 
It is this alone that is an entire Belief, and concerning which it may be 
affirmed that its elements—abstract, moral, and spiritual—are in unison. In 
this Belief there is proportion, and symmetry, and that grandeur and sim- 
plicity which is the inimitable characteristic of a Great Truth in any depart- 
ment. With this Belief at my heart, the logical ground of the historic 
evidences is firm to the foot: without it, while attempting to give coherence 
to the body of proof, I tread a shifting sandbank. Without it, the super- 
natural narratives of the Gospels stand out as unsustained, and as dispro- 
portioned to the doctrine; and I am fain to rid myself of them, if possible: 
with it, the miracles of Christ’s public life take their places of fitness as the 
graceful accompaniments of the ministry of Him who “ dwelt among us” 
for effecting a purpose far greater than all miracles, and more arduous than 
the uttering the creative fiat. 

‘ Although I can grasp no one element of my Creed, either meditatively 
or scientifically, for each is a property of the Infinite, yet in the meditative 
contemplation of it I am at rest; for the object before me contradicts no 
intuition of my moral nature. The contour is that of Majesty—the person 
meets and gives contentment to the highest conceptions I can form, both of 
perfect humanity, and of Divine benignity and wisdom. 

‘Then, as this Catholic Belief is entire in itself, and as it fully realizes 
whatever is true in human nature, and whatever we may conceive of as 
proper to the Divine nature, so does it interpret itself into the language of 
my own spiritual life with a happy and a health-giving facility, Those 
emotions which it finds in me dormant, and which it wakes up in me, 
1 cannot but yield myself to, and gladly obey, when ence they are thus 
quickened. 

‘In an hour of perplexity and dismay—such as are incident to every 
human spirit that is not lost in sensualities, or occupied with sordid aims 
—if in such an hour, when the atmosphere of hopeless woe is that in which 
one can breathe the freest—if at such a time I ask, and ask it as if no 
bright answer could be returned to such a question, what that eternal life 
might be of which I, such as I am, could be the recipient, and which it 
would be possible for me to enjoy, or even to wish for—I find my answer 
in my Creed.”' 

We must not pause to think, O si sic omnia. Happy to 
agree with Mr. Taylor so largely, we quit the discussion for the 
present, hoping only that our own weakness may not have 
injured the cause we advocate, nor our hands have been laid, 
like Uzza’s, without warrant, upon the ark of God. 





1 Restoratoin of Belief, part 3. 

















Art. V.—Points to be dealt with in Revising College Statutes. 
February 23, 1855. Paper issued by the University Commission. 


Oxrorp is wearily handing over its work of self-reform into 
the hands of the University Commissioners as Cambridge begins 
her labours. For the former, the two last years have been a 
stirring time. Discussions, debates, pamphlets, attacks, defences 
—observationes, testificationes, seductiones testium, secessiones sub- 
scriptorum—have been the order of the day within the walls of 
our elder University. Each party has tried to carry its own 
pet measures, and each section of each party i there have been 
moves and countermoves—trials of strength, defeats, and vic- 
tories—severing of old ties, and strange coalitions for present 
support—all, for the most part, carried on in an honest and 
above-board manner, in a genial and kindly spirit. Then there 
has been the abolition of the old Board, and the institution of 
the new Council; legislation interminable ; each day S. Mary’s 
bell has tolled for a Congregation, or a Convocation, and there 
has been heavier work than any of these things, There have been 
‘ sittings upon Statutes,’ following upon the hours of lectures, 
and occupying almost all of the winter afternoon or summer 
evening ; examinations into leases and rent-rolls, and the con- 
struction of schemes for reducing household expenditure: and 
now Oxford men are relieved at the prospect of having nearly 
done with these extra labours—not because of the weariness of 
flesh ensuing from them—not because they are indifferent to, or 
unready to work for, their Alma Mater, but because their toil 
has been ungrateful in its results, and their efforts have, toa 
great extent, been crowned with disappointment. We do not 
think that there is one man who has interested himself in this 
subject, to whom the University Bill can be a source of unmixed 
satisfaction, unless it be one able Reformer who has contrived 
with consummate ability to make Masters of Arts within the 
University, and Statesmen out of the University, accommodate 
themselves to his schemes, and even to his crotchets. For 
some the Bill has gone too far, for some not far enough ; some 
see principles violated, some question the expediency of many 
measures adopted ; while deep down in the heart of Oxford, there 
is a feeling that she has been wronged. She threw herself 
heartily into the work before her on one condition—that her 
Church character should not be assailed. At the eleventh hour, 
when she was now unable to make use of the instruments which 


she had in her hands for influencing public opinion, the condi- 
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tion was broken, and that character was assailed. Who it was 
that wrought the wrong, or who that failed to prevent it, she does 
not now wish to inquire. Let by-gones be by-gones. Of one 
thing she is quite sure, that the heart of her noblest son was 
still with her, whether his hands were tied by colleagues with 
whom he had to deal, or his judgment for once led astray by an 
unhappy application of the principle of Concession. However 
this may be, there are causes enough to make the Univer- 
sity Bill, and all that is connected with it, distasteful, and so 
Oxford is glad enough that she has nearly done with it. 

But there is one point of moment both to the University and 
the Church, as yet untouched in Cambridge, and over which 
the different Colleges in Oxford have still control, at least by 
means of passive resistance; and on this we propose to offer a 
few considerations. Is it right—and if it is right, is it desi- 
rable—that Clerical Fellowships, which Founders appointed -to 
be held by Clergymen, should be made tenable by Laymen? We 
will first consider the expediency of such a measure, and then 
proceed to the question of Right. 

Is it, then, for the good of the University and the Colleges, of 
the Church and of education, that the obligation of taking Holy 
Orders should be removed from the holders of Fellowships? and 
if so, of many, or of few? Let us first consider the result 
which would follow if a considerable number of Clerical Fellow- 
ships were exchanged for Lay—a case not simply hypothetical, 
as shown by the fact, that the Commissioners have in three 
Colleges sanctioned an arrangement by which half of the Fel- 
lowships may be held by laymen. 

The effect of such a measure as this must clearly be one of 
two things. Either the lay Fellows will reside, or they will 
not. If they do not, they will probably live in London and 
study at the bar, as many Fellows do at present, for such a 
period as by Statute they are able. Would there be any gain 
in this? The interests which we should especially desire to 
regard, are those of the Church, of the University, the College, 
and of education. Would any of these be benefited? We can- 
not see how. A certain amount of talent now devoted to these 
interests—that is, if the half-and-half system was adopted, one 
moiety of the talent of Oxford, would at once be transferred 
from the banks of the Isis to those of the Thames, and the same 
proportion of the revenues of the Colleges would be withdrawn 
from the direct service of the Church, the support of the 
University, and the furtherance of sound education, and be 
placed in the pockets of young, middle-aged, or it might be 
elderly men, highly meritorious in their own sphere, pushing 
their way in the world, and rising step by step through the 
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different grades of their profession. Far be it from us to 
depreciate the barristers of England as a body, or as individuals. 
In the former capacity we regard them as an honour to their pro- 
fession and to their country, while among them there are found 
individuals who are incomparably more useful to the Church 
than many a Bishop, and to Christian education than many a 
clerical Fellow. But this is accidental to their profession as 
barristers. As such, they can in no sense be said to be engaged 
in the direct service of the Church, or employed in the propa- 
gation of the truths of Christianity. Supposing, then, that the 
half of the Fellows who were ‘ released from the obligation’ of 
taking Holy Orders should in consequence reside in London 
and study at the bar—which we believe no one can deny 
would most probably be the case—the change thereby effected 
would not, from our point of view, be advantageous, unless it 
can be proved that there is at present such a plethora of talent 
in the service of the Church, and such a store of revenue at the 
disposal of the Church for purposes of education, as actually 
to defeat their own object by their over-energy and super- 
fluity. We wish that there were a sufficient verisimilitude 
in such a proposition to make it necessary for us to argue 
against it. 

There remains the other alternative. Perhaps the lay-fel- 
lows will reside. In that case, far more than half of the Fellows 
of Oxford will be lay. Already, according to a calculation 
made last year, there are 178 Laymen to 305 Clergymen. 
Supposing that half are allowed to be permanently lay, the 
Clerical Fellows will make a mere minority. Will this be 
advantageous? We think not; and it is clear that the general 
sentiment of the country is with us in this opinion. To whom 
do parents send their children for their education when they 
require private tutors? Invariably to Clergymen. Thus it is 
plain that there is at least an instinct that the Clergy are the 
proper persons for such an office. Nor is this instinct unrea- 
sonable. There are numbers of things which are perfectly 
unobjectionable in themselves, which cannot be found fault 
with on the score of morality or general propriety, and yet they 
are not desirable in the sinenlion of youth. These are pre- 
cisely the things which public opinion permits and approves of 
in laymen, but condemns and frowns down in clergymen. 
Who would presume to find fault with a layman for wearing 
a peculiarly shaped and —s coloured coat ? or for smoking 
his cigar in his room, or on his walk? or for going out to 
see the hounds meet? Yet would these things be becoming 
in tutors? Would they be desirable in men whose exam- 
ple would set the fashion to the young men submitted to 
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their control? Would parents be pleased to learn that their 
sons would be initiated in these fashionable mysteries by their 
tutors? Would it be a subject of congratulation to see Fel- 
lows, Tutors, Deans, and Vice-Presidents, trotting out to cover, 
leading the way over fences, and returning to supper at the 
hotel with their pupils? But why should they not? Because 
such conduct would be reprehensible and disgraceful in clergy- 
men; but it would not be reprehensible or disgraceful in lay- 
men, and such scenes would be witnessed if the majority of 
Oxford residents were laymen. 

There is at present a tone about Oxford—no one knows what 
it is, and whence it comes—it is called the genius loci; but a 
genius loci is not really a pantheistic pervading spirit, or a 
real live Sa/uav. It is produced by something. What pro- 
duces the genius loci of Oxford? Assuredly the character and 
consequent habits of those who lead the thought and set the 
example of life in the place. If you wish to change the present 
thoughtful, quiet, religious character of the place, (which, 
spite of all complaints, does really belong to it,) change the 
occupation, habits, and calling of the Fellows of Colleges. The 
ay loci will change too, and will become a demon incentive to 
oose living, or to revolution, (as in many Continental Univer- 
sities,) and men will smile at the times when parsons used to 
- tg morality, and plead, and not in vain, for Christian 
Truth. 

Whether, therefore, the newly-created lay Fellows should 
reside or be non-resident, we think that a large increase of them 
in our Colleges would not be advantageous, but, on the con- 
trary, highly detrimental to the best interests of the University, 
the Church, and the nation. 


But shall any of the Clerical Fellowships be exchanged for 
Lay Fellowships? ‘There could not be equal objections to this 
course. Might it be desirable and advantageous? The very 
same evils would accrue, only in a less degree. But we hear 
it said that something must be done in the larger Colleges, and 
that there at least some laymen would be of use. Well, let us 
examine this statement. We shall thus have the strongest case 
—a large college, and a few laymen. Would it be desirable 
on grounds of expediency to introduce the latter in place of 
Clergymen ? 

Now it may have been very wrong in William of Wickham 
and William of Waynflete to have been so lavish and magnifi- 
cent in their endowments, just as ‘the royal Saint’ might have 
saved himself the ‘vain expense’ of King’s College Chapel— 
Wickham, Waynflete, and Henry VL., ought, perhaps, to have 
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eut down their conceptions so as to square with those of the 
nineteenth century, and not to have launched out into anything 
so extravagant, uneconomical, and unpractical as they have 
done. But the evil, such as it is, is performed. We are the 
heirs of Magdalen, New College, and King’s College Chapel, 
and must make the best of the bargain. Let us suppose then 
that there is a large College with so many Fellows belonging to 
it, that they cannot be all employed in filling the College offices, 
and carrying on the every-day work of education. Whether 
there is anything very distressing in this must depend upon the 
estimation which each person has of the purposes and value of a 
College. But would there be any help found for the difficulty 
by exchanging some Clergymen for some Laymen? None that 
we can see. Those Fellows for whom Collegiate work was not 
provided, must, as before, be either non-resident or resident. If 
they are non-resident and clerical, how would they employ 
themselves? Experience shows us, that with few exceptions, 
they employ themselves in one of two things. Either they take 
euracies or they become masters in schools. In either case they 
are engaged in the direct service either of the Church or of 
education, and are ready to be called up for the benefit of their 
College and University at any time that their assistance is 
needed. But now, if they are non-clerical, how would they be 
employed? Certainly not in the direct service of the Church— 
almost certainly not in the advancement of education—most 
probably, as we have said before, in the study of Law and the 

ursuit of professional distinction, from which no calls of the Col- 
lies or of the University would afterwards divert them, or in 
the ordinary avocations of a country gentleman’s life. Would 
this be of any advantage for the Church ? for the University? for 
the College? for Education? 

But again, these ‘superfluous ' Fellows might reside. Now, 
if they did so, which would be most likely to devote himself to 
study, the Layman, engaged if he please in hunting, shooting, 
and other manly sports, or the Clergyman, to whom these occu- 
pations are denied, and who is by profession and calling a book- 
man, and naturally disposed to those studies for which in truth 
Fellowships were founded? ‘ We cannot contemplate with 
‘ any satisfaction,’ say the Cambridge University Commissioners, 
‘the simple removal of all obligations to select a profession at 
‘a certain period of life. If it be left free to the Fellow of a 
‘ College to determine at his own time and pleasure, whether 
‘ he will be of any or of no profession, we cannot doubt that the 
‘ sinecure character of Fellowships would soon become such as 
‘to demand some very sweeping measure of reform. Such a 
‘ change in the law of the College would also be likely, as we 
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‘ think, to produce an injurious effect upon the tone and man- 
‘ ners of the University.’’ 


We have not yet touched on the question of Right. How are 
we to decide whether or no this is a matter of right and wrong, 
or simply a matter of expediency? If we laid down the prin- 
ciple that all the provisions of Founders might be fairly changed, 
or if we maintained that no changes in their regulations were to 
be allowed, our answer would be equally _— made. In the 
first case there would be no right possibly violated, in the last 
there could be no doubt that wrong was committed. But broad 
views are not always the truest, and we think that the present 
case is one which admits of a distinction being drawn. It is not 
necessary for us to say that Founders’ wills may be changed on all 
points, or to deny that they may bechanged in any. The following 
principle is, we think, in accordance with equity and with com- 
mon sense. Where the Founder has laid down what have been 
called paramount provisions, which make a substantial part of 
his purpose, there no power, once having accepted and bound 
itself to maintain the foundation, can equitably interfere and 
overrule those provisions, unless they have become not relatively, 
but absolutely, injurious, in which case the foundation ought to 
be suppressed. Where, on the other hand, the Founder has laid 
down simply subordinate provisions, only intended to be a 
means of carrying out his main purpose, then it is justifiable in 
the Supreme Trustee, the State, to step in by a commission or 
otherwise, and say, ‘ These provisions having ceased to conduce 
‘to the end for which they were instituted, we will now substi- 
‘tute for them such other regulations as will more fully carry 
‘out the main designs.’ 

Starting with this principle, our next question must be, 
‘ What was the purpose of Founders of Colleges? to benefit me- 
‘ ritorious individuals in their upward struggle in life, whatever 
‘ that line of life might be, or distinctly to support men in Holy 
‘ Orders, devoting themselves to the service of the Church and 
‘the advancement of Christian education and learning? Is Holy 
‘Orders an accidental or an essential condition of their bene- 
‘factions?’ If the former, then we may allow that changes may 
be equitably introduced in respect to phere tenure of Fellow- 
ships, provided that it be made out that it be more expedient 
than not to do so; if the latter, then we must deny that such 
alterations are rightfully permissible, unless it can be demon- 
strated that positive harm ensues to the commonwealth from 
the present state of things, to such a degree that it would be 
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better for the State that the Fellowships should not exist at all, 
than that they should exist. 

This is not a question of argument or opinion. It is a ques- 
tion of fact, to be decided, like other questions of fact, by an 
a to documents and to history. And there cannot be much 
difficulty about it, as the Statutes are documents which must 
speak one way or the other. And they do speak plainly and 
clearly. It is not worth while to go through the whole list of 
Colleges in Oxford and Cambridge. We will take a few examples. 
Thus, in the thirteenth century, Merton College is founded for 
Scholares docibiles, in artibus liberalibus, Canone et Theologid stu- 
dentes. In the fourteenth century Oriel College is entitled Quod- 
dam Collegium Scholarium in Sacra Theologid studentium. In the fit- 
teenth century, Lincoln College is Quoddam Collegium Theologorum. 
In the sixteenth century, Sir Thomas Pope, founder of Tr:nity 
College, declares omnes et singulos Artium Magistros in quarto ad 
minus anno post gradum Magisterii susceptum sacerdotes esse volo. 
In the seventeenth century, the Statutes of Jesus College, 
granted them by Queen Elizabeth, appoint ut Magistri Artium 
ante completum sextum a gradu Magistertt suscepto annum, sacrum 
diaconatis ordinem suscipiant, et ante completum proxime se- 
quentem annum, id est, a suscepto gradu antedicto septimum, ad 
sacrum presbyteriatés ordinem promoveri faciant. Qua si quis 
eorum, prout oportet, non fecerit....a dicto Collegio amoreatur. 
In the eighteenth century, the Statutes of Worcester College 
require quod quicunque sive in socios sive in scholares admittendt 
sunt, ex Ecclesid Anglicand sint talesque permaneant . . . quod 
intra quatuor annos a gradu Magisterit suscepto (modo sacrum 
ordinum sint capaces) sacris ordinibus initientur, et post annum 
a diaconatu ad sacrum presbyteraias ordinem promoveantur ... Nec 
plures unquam quam duos in facultate alia quam theologia incipere 
aut profiteri permittimus. And so in Cambridge. The University 
Commissioners bear witness that, ‘in the case of several of the 
‘ Colleges it was manifestly the intention of the Founders to ap- 
‘ propriate their endowments to the maintenance of a succession 
‘of men who should devote themselves to the service of God én 
‘the ministry of the Church, a thing which they think ‘ should 
‘be borne in mind in considering the question of Holy Orders.”! 

Nor is the evidence of History less clear than that of Statutes. 
On this point we will make use of some observations by the late 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford, whose 
grasp of thought and sobriety of judgment make his words 
valuable. Weare the more glad to call attention to his remarks, 
as the letter in which they occur was published at the end of 
another pamphlet, in the midst of the storm of letters, fly-sheets, 
protests, appeals, and pamphlets, which resulted from the pro- 
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posals of the University Bill, and may not therefore have been 
considered as it deserves. He writes :— 


‘The one great motive which led to the foundation of our Colleges in 
Oxford, was the desire to provide for the education of Clergy, and to pro- 
mote the study of Theology. Some have spoken on this subject as if the 

resent preponderance of Clergy in Oxford were due to a one-sided deve- 
opment of the original scheme. This is done in one of two ways. 

‘ Either they confuse these institutions with the monasticism of the middle 
ages, and hint that the modern representatives of such a Clergy are tobe found 
in the aggregate of the present liberal professions, and that nothing but an 
interpretation aye | narrowing has brought Oxford into the hands of 
the present Clergy of the Church of England; or, it is suggested, that the 
views of Founders were more liberal, and that their object was to endow 
learning in all its forms; but that in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
Theology being the one absorbing study, other subjects were omitted as 
.of less importance, or only acknowledged in their relation to Theology. 
The partial concession to the study of Canon Law is thought to favour this 
latter view. 

‘ Now surely the data are not so few nor so hopelessly wrapt in mystery 
that we are left to conjecture on the subject. The language of the Statutes 
and history of the times leaves no room for a reasonable doubt as to the 
intention of Founders, and the definiteness of such intention. There was 
a great want of a good local Clergy. Learning existed in monasteries, and 
there were preaching friars itinerating throughout the land; but the people 
were left without pastoral care. The worldly importance of the great 
monasteries had set them too far aloof from the poorer laity, and the 
abuses of the itinerant system were already the subject of general scandal. 
et neither of these classes could the elevation of the people be ex- 

ected. 

‘The only hope for the Church lay in the improvement and increased 
efficiency of the stationary and secular Clergy. I appeal for support of this 
view to a man who understood his own times. The descriptions of the 
monk, the friar, and the poor parson in Chaucer’s Prologue, are the best 
testimony to the feelings and circumstances to which Colleges owe their 
origin. The reader may here see that the monastic and itinerant sys- 
tems were degenerate and effete; and that earnest men looked for the 
edification of the Church at the hands of the secular Clergy. This corps was 
supplied from the youth of those classes to which the corruptions of wealth 
and luxury were unknown. In Chaucer, the parson’s brother was a plough- 
man. But if they were free from the enervating effects of luxury, they were 
on the other hand but half reclaimed from rustic ignorance and insensi- 
bility. Education was needed to fit them for their task, and the schools 
of the monasteries were not to be thought of. Many were at this crisis 
sent to Oxford by private munificence. 

‘At first, this charity wrought in an irregular, unorganized fashion. 
Young men of humble birth, but lofty aspirations, would set out and 
walk through the thinly populated land, and apply at the houses of the 
more wealthy for help to get a University education. Doubtless many did 
thus collect the means which supported them in this place. The founding 
of Colleges was only a systematical way of exercising this charity,’ 


Professor Earle then quotes some of the Statutes from which 
we have already made extracts, to show the objects of the 


institutions as definitely expressed by their Founders. He then 
continues :— 
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* As these expressions leave no room for doubt that the objects of the 
foundations were clerical, in the present sense of the word, so does the 
history of their origin and progress alike show, that they were in no sense 
monastic. Even if they were not anti-monastic in their origin, they were 
at least entirely distinct from, and independent of monasticism. The 
nation has pronounced monasticism obsolete, and has considered itself at 
liberty to remould or alienate its material resources. Those who are im- 
patient of any checks in University Reform are too fond of associating our 
Colleges with the monastic system; because, by that word they obliterate 
all historic associations, and all right and title which in our country such 
associations are supposed to convey. 

‘ But if the Colleges had formed any part of the conventual system, they 
would have fallen with the suppression of that system, There were suc 
Colleges in Oxford, and they were suppressed. On the site of Trinity Col- 
lege there was an house in which the young scholars of the Priory of Dur- 
ham lived, and studied under a Warden; they were accordingly dissolved in 
the reign of Henry VIII. 

‘ Enough, then, has been said to show that the Colleges in Oxford spring 
from the same period and the same circumstances as the existing English 
Clergy; the Clergy and the Colleges are from the first related to one 
another, as two parts to one whole; and it is not by any gradual usurpa- 
= that the Clergy have that preponderance which elena to them in this 
place. 

‘So far from this, the innovations in the original design are to be found 
in those cases where laymen are permitted to hold fellowships on the 
ground of a study of Canon Law being recognised in the Statutes, Any 
one who will look at the language of the Statutes may see that there is not 
the least idea traceable there of the admission of laymen to the benefits of 
the foundation, The study of Canon Law (sometimes also of Civil Law) is 
only conceded for a period, as a part of the clerical course of study, and as 
subsidiary to the grand pursuit of Theology, which is always to be returned 
to after a limited term devoted to those subjects. I need not occupy space 
by quoting Statutes which are patent to all who wish to inform themselves 
on the soliee. I will just produce one illustration from the thirteenth 
century. Thomas, Bishop of Hereford, died in 1282; and his university 
career is thus described under that year, in the annals of Nicholas Trivet : 
“Studii autem exercitatione literarum adquirens peritiam, primo in artibus 
liberalibus, deinde in jure rexit canonico; ¢andemque ad Theologiam totam in- 
tentionem transtulit mentis sux.” Here we see that Canon Law was only 
an extension of the preparatory course, aud by no means a study which was 
followed independently of Theology. 

‘I have confined myself merely to the historical question, Zo whom do 
these Foundations rightfully belong? 1 will not attempt to combat the argu- 
ments, or rather the insinuations, which for lack of argument have been 
used to undermine the position of the clerical profession in this place. If 
matters come to such a pass that this position needs to be defended, I hope 
that better pens than mine will be wielded in the cause. For the present 
I conclude by merely reiterating that the origin of our Colleges, and the 
rise of our present English Clergy, were intimately connected—that their 
history has run in one united course from the beginning hitherto—and that 
those who are for disinheriting us have first to surmount the obstacle which 
the idea of alienation always presents to the English mind.”* 


It appears, then, from the testimony of statutes and of his- 
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tory, that the support of a learned Clergy was a paramount 
object in the min of Founders in their institution of Colleges ; 
and, accordingly, if the — which we have laid down is a 
sound one, it is contrary to Right no less than, as we before 
showed, to Expediency, to substitute a lay in place of a clerical 
tenure of Fellowships, whether for many or for few Fellows. 
The trust has been accepted by the State; and to alter that 
trust in its main featuies, unless its provisions are found to be 
immoral or absolutely and per se deleterious, is a wrong done 
to those in whose behalf the trust was accepted. In addition, 
it is a weakening to the Church, an impoverishment of the Uni- 
versity, a maiming of the College, and a loss to Christian edu- 
cation. Then, why should it be done? 

The reasons given by the original Oxford University Com- 
mission are five :—1. That the obligation to take Holy Orders 
serves as a temptation to some persons to become Clergymen when 
they are unfit for a clerical life. 2. That ‘at the time when 
‘ most of the College statutes were framed, the Orders in ques- 
‘ tion were those of the Roman Catholic Church.’ 3. That ‘a 
‘ change has taken place in the relation of the clerical order to 
‘ the other learned professions.’ 4, That ‘the University has 
‘ been at various times during the last three centuries the focus of 
‘ theological controversy.’ 5. That ‘it is probable that even if 
‘ the rule were abrogated in all the Colleges, the great bulk of 
‘ the resident teachers in Oxford would after all remain clerical. 
‘, .. None of the Fellows of Wadham College are now bound to 
‘ take Orders, but the majority of them do, in fact, become 
‘ clergymen.”’ 

The last of these reasons shows how much wiser it sometimes 
is to state a probability without stating the grounds from which 
such a probability isdeduced. At the time that the Report was 
being drawn up, there were several Tutors and many of the resi- 
dent Fellows of Wadham in Holy Orders. Four years have since 
that time passed away, and now, of the Wadham Fellows who 
are ‘teachers,’ only one is in Holy Orders—viz., the Divinity 
Lecturer; nay, of the Wadham Fellows who are resident, only 
one is in Holy Orders. We have not, then, much confidence 
in a probability which is rested on such an example as this. As 
to the University having been the focus of theological contro- 
versy, we believe that what is meant by it is, that it has been 
the centre of the Church’s life—a thing which we do not think 
so objectionable as the Commissioners seem to think. That it has 
been the clerical characterof Oxford which has saved it from that 
kind of theological and social controversy with which the German 
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universities have been shaken, is a patent fact. The argument 
as to the change which has taken place in the relations of the 
clerical order and the other learned professions has been disposed 
of in the extracts from Mr. Earle’s letter which we have quoted. 
That the Orders which were required by Founders were those 
of the Roman Catholic Church, is a fallacy—a fallacy which Irish 
members of Parliament are very fond of passing off, while amidst 
‘cheers’ they refer to the institutions founded by their ‘ Catholic 
ancestors,’ with a covert hint that they have therefore a right in 
equity to them. ‘The Colleges were founded in connexion with 
the Church of Christ in this land, and the Fellows were to be 
clergy of that Church. Whatever change, therefore, the Church 
itself underwent, the Colleges in connexion with that Church, of 
course, necessarily underwent likewise. We really believe that 
there are men who imagine that in the sixteenth century there 
were two Churches, the ‘Roman Catholic’ Church and the 
‘ Protestant’ Church, and that the State, in the plenitude of its 
power, stepped in and took away the Colleges and the Univer- 
sity from the first, and gave it to the last. These gentlemen 
should be invited to a consideration of the history of the six- 
teenth century, and should be dissuaded from showing their 
ignorance of facts so boldly as they at present do. Churchmen 
should recollect that not only the whole property of the Church, 
but the whole claim of the Church to be Christ's Church in this 
land, hinges on the question lying at the foundation of this fal- 
lacy. Are we the old Church ‘ with our face washed,’ or are 
we a novel creation of the sixteenth century? If the latter, 
let us no longer profess to be the Church of England; if the 
former, the fact of the Orders required being ‘those of the 
Roman Catholic Church’ is wholly irrelevant. 

The remaining argument is that on which the late Commis- 
sioners Jay most stress: —‘ As regards those who are induced to 
‘take upon them the vows of the Christian ministry, solely or 
‘mainly, because of the loss which a refusal to do so would in- 
‘ volve, the effects of such obligation are manifestly evil; and the 
‘removal of this obligation would be a removal of a scandal from 
‘the University and the Church. We are of opinion that this 
‘ reason is of itself sufficient to justify an enactment relieving Fel- 
‘ lowsof Colleges from the necessity of taking Holy Orders.’? That 
is cleverly put. It does not inquire whether the present system 
does so work as to drive unfit men into Holy Orders, but, leaving 
that to be quietly assumed, it pompously puts forward a senti- 
ment with which no one can fail to agree. Nor does it conde- 
scend to notice the fact, that it is conceivable that there may be 
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quite a sufficient number of persons to fill those posts who are 
conscientiously devoting themselves toa clerical life, who, how- 
ever, could not be raised to those posts if they were already filled 
by lawyers and country gentlemen. In this matter we must be 
even-handed. It is possible that the obligation of Holy Orders 
attached to Fellowships may sometimes induce an unfit man to 
enter Holy Orders. We do not desire to lighten the sin of which 
that man is guilty. But the same argument is applicable to all 
endowments whatever,—to Bishoprics, Deaneries, Canonries, 
Benefices, nay to competencies. Unless, then, we are prepared 
to maintain that our Clergy should be reduced to the status of 
begging friars, we cannot consistently hold this language. For 
that Fellowships do in any special manner tempt men into Holy 
Orders beyond other endowments is untrue. t a man throw 
his eye around the Common-rooms of Oxford and on an equal 
aumber of clergymen in the country. ‘Among the latter will he 
aot find a larger proportion of men who have been induced to 
enter Holy Orders on secondary motives than among the former ? 
This charge against Oxford, says the Fourth Report of the Tutors’ 
Association, ‘is only true to a very limited extent at present, 
‘and it will be probably met entirely by a better system of 
‘ election to Fellowships.’ * 


There are two other arguments. It is said that lay-fellows 
would be a means of spreading the influence of the University 
and the Church among persons engaged in the active professions. 
This is in effect Sir John Awdry’s argument. ‘ The object,’ he 
writes, ‘of such Founders as intended to influence through the 
‘ Church the active mind of the nation will be defeated by insist- 
‘ing on Holy Orders, effected by associating in the colleges laymen 
‘in the active professions. Lay Fellowships, influencing not only 
‘ those who gain them, but all whom either hope or fashion causes 
‘to precede professional by University education, are of vital 
‘importance to enable the University to learn the national 
‘mind.” Of this view we will only say that the purpose is 
excellent, but that the means proposed to effect that purpose are 
singularly well fitted for frustrating it. ‘To influence through 
‘the Church the active mind of the nation’ is indeed a great 
work for the University, or, as we must now unhappily say, the 
Colleges, todo. And what better method for fulfilling this ob- 
ject can be conceived than that of placing the education of those 
who are to go out into the active professions in the hands of the 
Clergy of the Church? Is not the clerical character of our 
Foundations one main cause of the learning and ability of the 
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English Clergy? Is not the learning and ability of the English 
Clergy one main cause of their being able—so far as they are 
able+to influence the minds of an educated generation? Would 
it not .be a thing which, above all others, would weaken and 
narrow the minds of the Clergy themselves, that the branches of 
general education as distinct trom theological instruction should 
in any large degree be transferred from their hands to those of 
others? And if they are to any extent removed from contact 
with the mind of the nation in its intellectual pursuits, will they 
not to that same extent lose their hold on the national mind, 
and drift off, as we have seen to be the ease in some foreign 
countries, into isolation ? 

Again, we do not doubt that the effect on the professions pro- 
duced by the Fellows who, on the supposition, woald enter 
them, would be advantageous: so too, if our Canonries were 
bestowed upon eminent lawyers and professional men, on condi- 
tion of their being Churchmen, we do not doubt that a certain 
change would be effected in those professions, and that they 
would be more leavened than at present with Church feeling. 
But that is no reason for so bestowing our Canonries. In one 
case, and in the other case, the evils which the Church would 
suffer would be greater than the good which would accrue to her. 
And further, we believe that this ‘leavening’ process may be 
performed by men who are temporary, as well as by those who 
are permanent Fellows, for it is not to be supposed that their 
influence in this direction will cease as soon as they give up their 
Fellowships. And this is, in effect, our present system; for 
there are a certain number of years, often about eight, during 
which most Fellows may follow lay pursuits according to the 
practice which is now sought to be altered. 

There are two classes of the community, the higher and the 
lower, over which the Church has influence: there is one, the 
middle class, with whom she is powerless. Why is this? One 
great reason is, that the education of the higher and lower 
classes is in the hands of the Clergy of the Church, and that of the 
middle class has passed away from their control. Accordingly 
men, wise in their generation, are vigorously and perseveringly 
assaulting our Universities and our National Schools. Were 
Churchmen wise as they, they would combine in a determined 
defence of the character of these institutions, and in earnest 
efforts to recal to themselves the education of that part of the 
population which is now abandoned by them to Dissent. But 
it is much easier to concede strongholds than to build up new 
ones; and concession is, unhappily, a policy which finds too 
much support in the present day. 
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The most weighty consideration we have reserved for the last. 
It is said, and with truth, that there are some laymen who con- 
scientiously remain laymen, and yet are known by experience to 
be well fitted for holding Tutorships and College Offices, which 
Feilows can alone hold. 

‘The clerical restriction,’ says Professor Vaughan, ‘has prevented some 
from devoting themselves to literary and scientific pursuits, who may have 
had a real call to such occupations, without feeling any such call to “ preach 
the gospel” as ordination presupposes. —Fvidence quoted in Oxf. Univ. 
Rep. p. 164. 

That this argument holds as well against the Marriage restric- 
tion as that of Holy Orders is plain, and if allowed as good 
against the latter, it can hardly be resisted when brought against 
the former. But we will not dwell upon that point. What we 
have to say is this: first, that the permission of a certain number 
of lay-fellows does not meet the difficulty at all; and secondly, 
that it can be otherwise met very fully. 

Let us suppose a College with twelve Fellows—three Fellow- 
ships are made tenable by laymen. After a short time these 
three Fellowships become filled up by, say, two professional men, 
living in London, and one gentleman with no special occupa- 
tion, living, perhaps, in Oxford, and using his College, accord- 
ing to his tastes, as a club or a shooting-box. Then arises 
the difficulty in question: a junior Fellow is found to be fitted 
for a literary life, but has not ‘a call to preach the gospel ’—is 
he helped by the three lay-fellowships? Not in the least; and 
so he is equally ‘ prevented from devoting himself to literary and 
‘ scientific pursuits.’ 

But fruitless as this plan is, there is another which will meet 
the difficulty—and this is the plan which was recommended by 
the Oxford Tutors’ Association—viz. : ‘to grant to the Visitor 
‘ of each College a limited power of dispensation, with a view to 
‘the service of the College.’ Thus would no principle be 
violated, and every purpose effected. Wherever any measures 
in the direction of lay-fellowships beyond this recommendation 
have been adopted, we count them to be an evil—an evil fraught 
with much future danger and harm to the Church and to the 
University, and wherever the question is still untouched, we 
hope that nothing furtlier than this suggestion will be admitted. 
In point of learning alone, the advantage derived from clerical 
Fellowships are incalculable. 

‘It was because he had first been a studious Fellow of Corpus,’ writes 
Mr. Burgon, ‘that Hooker was enabled, long after, to write his Ecclesias- 


tical Polity at Bishopsbourne, in Kent. Sanderson made himself a ripe 
scholar while he was a Fellow of Lincoln; else had the world never seen 
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the splendid Divinity which is dated from Boothby-Pannell. When did 
Hammond become a theologian, if not in the ten years during which he 
was a Fellow of Magdalen? Bull depended upon an annual excursion to 
the University for those stores of sacred learning which enabled him to be- 
come the champion‘of the Faith. Butler went straight from Oriel to deliver 
his immortal Sermons at the Rolls’ Chapel in London.’! 

‘ Has pr py J ceased to be a study ? and is it true that there is no longer 
any need of a body of learned clergy? Is it not rather the case that the 
Colonial Church has been created within your memory and mine? that the 
demand for Clergymen, at home and abroad, is greater than ever was known 
before? that fresh avenues of labour are opening in every quarter? and that 
the amount of hard work which devolves on an incumbent does for the most 
part so effectually deprive him of the ——— of study, that our only 
remaining chance of possessing a learned Clergy seems to spring out of the 
fact that these time-honoured institutions afford a temporary shelter for 
students in theology, before they-are called out into the field of active 
exertion? If a foundation for such Students was deemed requisite in the 
days of Edward II., what is there to warrant the belief that such a founda- 
tion needs not to be retained iz all its integrity now?’ ? 


The Cambridge University Commissioners declare themselves 
‘inclined to recommend only such a relaxation in the existing 
‘ law of some of the Colleges as would allow of a reasonable in- 
‘ terval of time before a newly-elected Fellow should be required 
‘to enter into Holy Orders, or vacate his Fellowship:’ and this 
uae they fix at five, six or seven years from the M.A. 

egree.* The Oxford Tutors’ Association ‘does not think 
‘uniformity in this respect a thing necessary or desirable; and, 
‘except in such cases of dispensations as are above specified, 
‘sees no reason for interfering with the regulations laid down 
‘ by different Founders on the subject."* If any change is 
to be made, we hope that a greater regard will be paid to the 
expressed opinions of the Oxford Tutors’ Association and the 
Cambridge University Commissioners than to a recommenda- 
tion of the late Oxford University Commission, singularly un- 
fitted as that body was to approach the present question with 
temper and moderation. And should any attempt be unhappily 
made to force upon Colleges a change which they have not 
asked for, and to which they are conscientiously opposed, we 
trust that they will use that method—that only method—of 
defence, which the University Bill of 1854 has left to a united 
body of Head and Fellows. 
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Art. VL.—1. Third and Final Reportof Her Majesty's Commissioners, 
appointed November 10, A.D. 1852, to inquire into the State and 
Condition of the Cathedral and Collegiate Churches in England 
and Wales. With an Appendix. Presented to both Houses of 
Parliament by Command of Her Majesty, 25th May, 1855. 


2. Additional Cathedrals. A Letter, written at the request of a 
Member of the Cathedral Commission on the Question of what 
existing Churches would be available as Cathedrals in case of the 
Erection of additional Sees. By Gro. Gitpert Scort, Archi- 
tect. London: J. H. Parker, Strand. 1854. 


Tue Cathedral Commission, having had its tenure of office 
enlarged for that purpose, has presented a third and final Report, 
signed by the whole staff, with the one notable exception of 
Lord Blandford. Within the few days which have elapsed 
since the publication of the Blue Book, its recommendations 
have had the honour of being snarled at by the Hxaminer, in a 
diatribe remarkable for its superabundance of bile, and of being 
quizzed by the Times, in an article equally conspicuous for de- 
ficiency of logic. From all these circumstances, our readers 
will pretty safely combine the inference that the document 
embodies that renewed appreciation of cathedral institutions 
which is, assuredly, in despite of amateur and noble statesman- 
ship and of popularity-hunting journalism—slowly (it may be) 
but—surely, making its way in the public mind. 

It will be observed that the present report is the third issued by 
the Commission; the two Blue Books of last year having contained 
the first, with its gigantic appendix. The second, it seems, was 
entirely devoted to one special object, Dr. Walker’s noble offer to 
found the bishopric n by Cornwall, at his living of S. Co- 
lumb, a proposal which, we are happy to say, met with the 
cordial approbation of the Commissioners, no less than of both 
houses of the Convocation of Canterbury. The former, indeed, 
as we see, considered it so important as to forestall in favour of 
this scheme the ordinary course of its final report. Of this 
offer we shall have to speak more fully when we come to consider 
the references made to it in the present document. 

The Report begins with a briefly emphatic recapitulation of 
the ‘ orignal purpose of a cathedral church,’ both at the period 
when the term signified simply— 

‘The Bishop living together with his associated Clergy ; maintaining 
the constant worship of Almighty God; educating the young in the faith 


of Christ; and sending forth Preachers of the Gospel into all parts of the 
Diocese.'—Cathedral Commission: Third and Final Report, p. vi. 
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and as it was at a later date adapted to the ‘altered cireum- 
stances of the Church,’ after the parochial system had grown 
into shape, and the cathedral had become ‘ the spiritual metro- 
polis, or mother-church of the diocese.’ The Commissioners 
then refer to the downward course of these old institutions when 
the ‘ term allowed for absence in the year became the term pre- 
scribed for residence,’ and canons have ‘ thus become less capable 
‘of united action, less sensible of corporate responsibility, and 
‘less available to the Bishop, as his council of advisers.’ 

The mighty measure of Cathedral reform, as understood in 
1835, is then taken up, epitomized and left behind in two para- 
graphs, not filling eight completed lines. Sic transit, &c.—a 
quotation which we leave to the most noble the Marquis of 
Blandford to finish, if he can find time from his ponderous 
statistics to cultivate the lighter studies of the Gradus ad 
Parnassum. 

We now arrive at the first recommendations, not of 1835 but 
of 1855, which we quote :— 

* We have come to the conclusion, that the full efficiency of the Cathedral 
bodies cannot be secured, without a return to the spirit of the ancient rule 
with respect to residence. 

‘ We therefore humbly recommend to Your Majesty, that (so long at 
least as the present suspension of Canonries shall last)— 

‘ “« Every Dean and Canon Residentiary hereafter appointed shall reside 
at his Cathedral Church for nine months in every year.” 

‘ In the process of framing the Cathedral Statutes in accordance with this 
rule, we propose to recommend that such limitations be introduced as will 
allow the time spent in diocesan or professional duties annexed to a 
Canonry, to be reckoned as part of the term of residence.’—P. vii. 

To this recommendation the article immediately following is 
a necessary corollary :— 


‘« That hereafter, in every Cathedral Church where the offices of Precen- 
tor, Chancellor, Treasurer, or Subdean exist, the Dean and Canons Residen- 
tiary, with the assistance of the Minor Canons, be responsible for the 
fulfilment of the duties belonging to those offices, each person having his 
allotted share; and that hereafter no other persons be appointed to those 
offices,” "—P. vii. 


Weare glad to observe that the Commissioners state that their 
conviction of the necessity of enforcing long terms of residence 
is confirmed by the suggestions of several Bishops and Chapters, 
portions of which are cited in an appendix. 

The two names which first appear in juxtaposition are the 
Bishop of Exeter and the Bishop of Hereford. Of non-episcopal 
recommendations the earliest is that of the Dean of Bristol, who 
says, ‘ Bind the members of the Chapter by compulsory residence 
‘to the neighbourhood of the Cathedral, and the Chapter will 
‘become something more than a mere name;’ ‘it will be then 
‘impossible,’ Dr. Elliott continues, that ‘the demands of the 
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‘interests committed to their charge be not more justly appreci- 
‘ated and more readily met than they are now.’ 
Two members of the Commission record their dissent from the 
roposed enactment of residence. The first is Mr. Montagu 
illiers, who bases his objection on the grounds, inter alia, that 
‘the plan proposed is confessedly a return to the old Cathedral 
‘ principles,’ and that it ‘ will certainly lead to a demand for an 
. lamotiate change in the social position of the heads of the 
‘Church.’ Euge Mr. Villiers. These objections are at least 
characteristic ; and we leave them to be refuted, not by the con- 
sentient voice of the Christian Church, but by the more en- 
lightened judgments of Archbishop Sumner, Bishop Hampden, 
and Dean Elliott. 

The other dissentient is one whom we are surprised and sorry 
to see in such a juxtaposition—the learned and excellent Dr. 
Wordsworth. No doubt so large a measure of reform as that 
which is embraced in the recommendation above quoted, cannot 
be brought into working order without half a hundred particular 
and exceptional difficulties crossing the path of reformation. 
Possibly, too (though this is very dangerous ground to tread), se- 
veral of these difficulties may point to the necessity of either some 
fixed rule or of some fixed tribunal of dispensation. But still the 
fundamental principle surely remains untouched, that the mem- 
bers of a capitular body have the same obligation of residence 
incumbent upon them in respect to their corporate cure, which 
is incumbent upon the persona of a parochial cure in respect of 
his personal cure. And unquestionably, to advance another step, 
residence continuing three quarters of the year, with a ‘long vaca- 
tion’ of three months, and the liberal allowance, moreover, which 
the Commission admits, of spiritual duties in the diocese being 
taken in commutation for physical presence at the Cathedral itself, 
is a sufficiently lenient interpretation of that residence. Again, it 
must never be forgotten that the suggested proposition is purely 
prospective, and in reference to dignitaries who accept stalls 
under the new constitution, or to those who have been appointed 
since the issuing of the Commission, and who, it will be recol- 
lected, were by aspecial Act of Parliament to be subject to any 
regulations it might lay down. Their case, of course, involves 
no grievance, for they took the preferment with their eyes open. 
All these circumstances therefore considered, we think that 
Dr. Wordsworth would have acted better on behalf of the 
interests which all Churchmen know he has so deeply and 
warmly at heart, by signing the recommendation of his brother 
Commissioners, as a starting point, reserving, we need not 
add, to himself such explanations as he might think necessary 
in the future working out of the scheme. However, as his 
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objections are, in genere, perfectly different from those of Canon 
Villiers ; so the conclusion to which he arrives assuredly implies 
no protest against a ‘return to the old Cathedral principles.’ 
We may leave Dr. Wordsworth and Mr. Villiers to neutralize 
each other. 

‘«T would rather respectfully suggest, that, it being laid down as a general 
fundamental principle, that the energies of Canons should be devoted as 
much as possible to their Cathedral, the Cathedral City, and the Diocese, it 
should be left to the authority, which the Cathedral Commission has re- 
commended to be constituted for the revision of Cathedral Statutes, to 
examine carefully into the circumstances of each Cathedral Church, City, 
and Diocese, severally, and to make regulations accordingly, as to the resi- 
— of Canons, and as to the Tenure of Benefices with Canonries.” '— 

. xiv. 

The word ‘ energies’ in this minority report is unfortunately 
a somewhat vague expression. The substitution of ‘time’ 
would have improved the clause, which would then have been, 
in spirit, identical with the Report itself '—the nine months being 
assumed as the symbol of the requisite concentration of time. 

But to revert to the body of the Report. The Commission 
proceeds to handle the far too long and much neglected ‘ Greater 
Chapter,’ and recommends its recal to renovated life under pro- 
visions based upon the sound advice that ‘the constitution of 
‘the Old Foundation ’ (in its later form, as above described) be 
‘taken as the model for all Cathedrai Churches.’ It is then 
suggested that the Prebendaries of the Old and the Honorary 
Canons of the New Foundation be termed for the future (simpli- 
citer) ‘Canons,’ that they, being not fewer than twelve, be ap- 
pointed by the Bishop, and form together with Dean, Canons Re- 
sidentiary, and Archdeacons, the Greater Chapter of the diocese, 
and enjoy the right now possessed by the Prebendaries of the 
Old Foundations ‘of voting at the election of a Bishop, and of a 
‘Capitular Proctor of Convocation,’ and ‘take their places in 
‘ Choir and Chapter next to the Canons Residentiary and Arch- 
‘ deacons, sien to seniority of appointment.’ A provision 
follows, that the Canons ‘ Non-Residentiary,’ as they are styled 
through the remainder of the Report, ipso facto, forfeit, except 
under licence, their position by ceasing to reside in the diocese. 





' The Journals of the House of Commons at this instant afford a curious 
instance of the popular appreciation of the trath, that Canons ought to work at 
their Cathedrals for their stipends, while at the same time they show into what 
blunders ignorant and self-confident reform apt to fall when they apply the 
axe and not the probe. We refer to the “Objectionable Carlisle Canonries 
Bill, now before the House, under the care of Sf¥. Ferguson, one of the members 
for that city, which passed its second reading by the narrowest majority. This 
measure proposes to confiscate the next stall at. Carlisle which may fall in, in 
favour of the parochial Clergy of Carlisle. The idea that the Canons themselves 
couid never be awakened to spiritual work in the place seems to have struck the 
promoters of the scheme. 

* We take for granted that our readers are aware of the distinction between the 
Old and New Foundations. 

NO. LXXXIX.—N.8, N 
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The next topic is the attitude of the Bishop towards the Ca- 
thedral and the Chapter, which the Commission rightly wishes 
to place upon a footing perfectly different from that which it has 
heretofore practically been in every cathedral, however in those 
of the Old Foundation a different state of things may exist 
on paper. 

* In the words of the late Bishop of Salisbury, the Bishop has in general, 
“ extraordinary jurisdiction as Visitor, but no ordinary jurisdiction as 
Bishop.” 

* At the same time we find that the Bishop’s authority as Visitor has 
not been exercised either regularly or frequently. 

* To provide a remedy for these defects, we deem it desirable to connect 
the Bishop, the Chapter, and the Greater Chapter with the Bishop, so as to 
ensure, as far as possible, periodical revision of Cathedral affairs, and to 
provide opportunities of mutual conference; by which means, we trust, 
many questions, which might otherwise grow up into subjects of appeal, 
will be considered and adjusted as they arise.’—P. viii, 


The first* recommendation towards carrying out these not 
very reactionary nor withal very revolutionary suggestions is 
one with which it pleases the 7'%imes to make itself’ very merry 
—‘ for gentle dulness ever loves a jest.’ 


‘“ That the Bishop, wherever it may be practicable, have a place of 

— in the Cathedral City, or in its immediate neighbourhood.” ’— 
+ Vill. 

Of course we do not pretend to follow any argument of our 
daily contemporary, for argument there is none about him. 
The point of the joke, that ‘ Mrs. Bishop’ is to be bored to death 
with the cathedral, &c. &. Q. E.D. Is Printing-house Square 
so very delectable that a twelve or even a nine months’ residence 
there and thereabouts is a thing to be sighed after for its own 
sweet sake ?—and is there no Christian chivalry in the ministers 
of the Christian religion which makes them undergo cheerfully 
for their Lord’s sake a degree of coercion much less than that 
which the scribes of a sot-disant ‘ leading journal ’ will readily 
accept for the sake of the advantages, real or imaginary, which 
their position offers? But, after all, there is no need to argue the 
point. This sort of Machiavellian logic, grounded upon a creed 
of universal Cynicism, is the easiest basis in the world on which 
to set up a flippant tirade, and, for the same reason, most difficult 
to expose to those who choose to be bamboozled by claptrap. 
The rest of the world do not demand a reply, for they see 
through the sophistry, however they may laugh at the word- 
conjuring. 

To prevent the Episcopal connexion from becoming a spe- 
cious nonentity, the recommendation follows, that the Bishop 
shall annually preside at an Ordinary and also at a Greater 
Chapter; and, moreover, have power to summon on any special 
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occasion additional meetings of either Chapter, and may preside 
at the same. The next reform is, to confirm the authority of 
the Dean, and in his absence of the Vice-Dean, or failing such 
office, of the Senior Resident Canon as his regular deputy. 

We now come to a subject which would a few years since 
have excited by its very name greater trepidation, in well-dis- 
posed quarters, than it is very likely at the present day to elicit, 
— Revision of Statutes.’ 

The recommendation of this section is— 

*« That a Cathedral Commission be appointed by Act of Parliament for 
a period of ten years, consisting of the two Archbishops, two Bishops of 
the province of Canterbury, and one of York, to be chosen by the Bishops 
of each province, respectively, and four other persons, members of the 
Church of England, (one of whom shall be Dean of a Cathedral Church,) to 
be appointed by the Crown.” '—P. ix. 
and that this new Commission have concurrent jurisdiction with 
the respective Chapters (episcopally controlled) and their Visitors 
to reform, or, if none exist, to frame Statutes, subject, of course, 
to the form of the approbation of the Queen in Council. 

We cannot refrain from a little surprise at this recommen- 
dation. Surely of Commissions touching Church matters we 
have enough, and more than—much more than—enough. They 
have fairly culminated in this most practical one, whose Report 
we are treating. We understand that within this very month a 
Select Committee of the House of Lords has crushed in the egg 
an imminent ‘ Parishes Commission.’ Would nota Joint Com- 
mittee of the two houses of the two Convocations of Canterbury 
and York be just as efficient? If such were appointed, we 
should not then object to the Crown nominating two or three 
lay assessors, one at least of them to be a lawyer or judge. 

There is one Chapter excepted from the above recommenda- 
tion as a body per se, and that is ‘the Queen’s Free Chapel, 
‘ within the Castle of Windsor,’ or St. George’s Chapel, as we 
of the populace are wont to term it. All, therefore, that the 
Commission proposes in respect to this Chapel is, that out of the 
two Canonries which the ci-devant reform would have absolutely 
suspended, one should be attached to the Vicarage of Windsor, 
with a stipend of two-fifths of its actual income, and the other 
have its revenues distributed between the thirteen ‘ milita 
knights,’ as the somewhat impulsive goodnature of William IV. 
dubbed the charitable institution, known for centuries as the 
Poor Knights of Windsor. 

Far be it from us to derogate rashly from the prerogatives 
attached to any appanage of Royalty in this levelling age. 
There is, in sooth, Fittle enough heed taken of the symbolic 
dignity which all true philosophy of human nature says ought 
to hedge the personal representative of imperial nationality. 
N 2 
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Specially at this particular crisis of Archwologists who are 
not foreign secretaries, and Australian notabilities who are not 
what they themselves threw up in a pet, and elderly sur- 
veyors, who are not Chancellors of the Exchequer, and gar- 
deners who are not Dukes in title as well as in influence— 
all howling together for Administrative Reform; we should be 
more loth than usual to advocate any special diminution in the 
Royal State. But still in one feature, which we shall have to 
point out further on, the Commission appears to us to have 
respected the prerogatives of Windsor by abstaining from recom- 
mending that which would have been alike an augmentation 
of its dignity and a measure of practical good. 

The ensuing recommendations we quote as they occur in the 
Blue-Book. Some, perhaps, may sarcastically hint that certain 
dignitaries would not now be where they are had the one which 
appears the first been in past times the recognised accompani- 
ment of patronage. 

‘« That on the appointment to any Canonry, a written statement of the 
qualifications or past services of the person appointed be signed by the 
Patron, to be presented to the Chapter, and preserved among their 
records.” 

‘It appears by the Table given in our First Report (page 41), that the 
Canonries in the Patronage of the Crown and of the Lord Chancellor are 
confined to certain Cathedrals; and that whereas in some Cathedrals, the 
Bishop has not one Canonry in his Patronage, in others the Bishop has 
the Patronage of all. 

‘It seems desirable to suggest a remedy for these inequalities. We 
therefore recommend, 

‘« That exchange of Patronage of Canonries be made (according to the 
Table annexed to this Report), on the principle that the Patronage of the 
Crown and of the Lord Chancellor should be more equably difused, and 
that — Bishop should have the Patronage of some Canonries in his own 
Cathedral. 

‘“ That in case of a Dean or a Canon Residentiary being desirous, by 
reason of old age or other infirmity, to retire from his Deanery or Canonry, 
he be allowed, with consent of the Bishop and Patron, or, if the Bishop 
be Patron, with consent of the Archbishop, to receive from his successor, 
as a retiring pension, such sum as may be approved by the Bishop and 
Patron, or by the Bishop and Archbishop, as the case may be.” 

* We also recommend, 

‘“ That if possible the several Canonries of Norwich, Rochester, and 
Gloucester be severed from the headships of Catherine Hall, Cambridge ; 
Oriel, and Pembroke Colleges, Oxford ; to which they are now respectively 
attached, such annexation being incompatible with the amount of residence 
= duties which we have recommended for the Members of Chapters.” 
— Pp. x, xi. 


The result of the suggested interchanges of patronage is to 
add six to the number of stalls at the disposal of the Prime 
Minister, and to diminish the Episcopal patronage to the same 
extent, leaving thirty-three instead of twenty-seven Canonries 
in ministerial patronage, and reducing the Episcopal nominations 
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rom ninety to eighty-four, the Lord Chancellor remaining, as 
heretofore, patron of twelve stalls. We cannot exactly see the 
reason for thus swelling the power of the Executive, while, of 
course, we have no difficulty in picturing to ourselves the readi- 
ness with which successive Premiers would accept, at least, this 
portion of the recommendations. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that, as we shall see, with the renewal of the Greater 
Chapter the influence of any one Canon is greatly reduced. 
The new arrangement will leave the Bishop of London patron 
of two stalls instead of one in his Cathedral; while the diocesan 
of Westminster will have the same amount of patronage in that 
Church. Two Canonries, moreover, at Oxford will come within 
Episcopal patronage. We wonder that the opportunity was not 
here taken to advise, saving existing interests, the severance of 
the Greek Professorship at Cambridge from the Stall at Ely,*to 
which the arrangements of 1835 tied it. This unmeaning 
enactment shuts any layman out of that not necessarily clerical 
office. Had it existed at an earlier period, Porson would never 
have becn Greek Professor. 

The next section has reference to Archdeaconries. The recom- 
mendation is, to sever Canonries and Archdeaconrics, except in 
the case of the Archdeaconry in which each Cathedral locally 
stands, the other Archdeaconries being endowed with some bene- 
fice within their circumscription, and, as we have seen, remaining 
members of the Greater Chapter. In the case of the Resi- 
dentiary Archdeacon, the performance of his peculiar duties is to 
reckon as a portion of his residence, while, on the other hand, 
he is not to undertake any Cathedral duties which in the Bishop’s 
judgment are incompatible with his own office. This proposal 
carries with it an advantage which is not at first sight evident 
—that of facilitating the increase of Bishoprics, against which 
the present connexion of the more distant Archdeacons with - 
the Old Cathedral must operate as an impediment. 

From Archdeacons the descent is rapid to Minor Canons, 
a branch of the subject upon which the Commission says it has 
‘bestowed much attention.’ The conclusion attained is, that it 
is desirable that the ‘ Minor Canons be not less than four for 
‘each ¢athedral’ (including, it is explained, ‘ Vicars Choral in 
Holy Orders,’) ‘should be for the most part young men, per- 
‘ forming their cathedral duties, and at the same time partaking 
‘ of pastoral work in the neighbourhood of the cathedral church,’ 
with stipends increasing with length of service. All this implies 
that the office is not to be a life one: at the same time it is 
broadly recommended with respect to the right which Minor 
Canons claim to capitular livings, that there shall not be an abso- 
lute compulsion to convert a good singer into a bad parish priest 
—while in compensation, however, there shall be a running power 
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to prolong the minor canonship of the priest who is clearly cut 
out for that work and no other, and even to give him a retiring 
pension. All this is very good, but there will, of course, be 
difficulties in getting it into working order. In a further 
recommendation we entirely agree, that of dissolving—saving 
existing interests—the different corporations of Minor Canons, 
and throwing their properties into the common capitular estates, 
the Minor Canon of the future depending upon the Chapter 
for his stipend. Would it not be possible, however, to combine 
with this change some scheme by which the Minor Canons shall 
not be unrepresented in the Greater Chapter? We can see 
no objection to one representative, annually elected by the 
Minor Canons themselves, being a member of that body. 
The concession would be graceful, and it would be politic. 
It would raise those who are to be hereafter a hard-working 
and meritorious class of men, from the apparent position of 
mere dependence to which they might seem reduced, and it 
would provide on their side a legitimate, and therefore a mode- 
rate, mouthpiece for those questions relative to their affairs 
which ought from time to time to occupy the attention of the 
governing body. With this modification we hail the proposed 
abolition of those selfish and touchy imperia in imperiis the 
Colleges of Priest Vicars, Minor Canons, &c. as an unmixed 
good. No doubt there was in old times good reason for giving 
them a separate existence. Now all the reason goes entirely 
the other way. A somewhat amusing instance of the powers 
of obstruction possessed by such bodies, and of a bold rough- 
and-ready Laudian way of overcoming it—(the only thing pos- 
sible under the circumstances)—occurred some years back in 
the experience of the greatest living cathedral restorer of these 
realms—the Primate of All Ireland. Archbishop Beresford had 
restored his church with a princely munificence, and he resolved 
upon restoring also the daily choral service. But the element 
of obstruction was potent and well organized in a College of 
Vicars Choral (partly in Holy Orders and partly laymen), holding 
their estates under a charter of Charles I., and liable only to a 
contemptible fine for non-attendance to their duties. Luckily, 
however, the nomination to this body rested with the Primate. 
Accordingly, as the old members dropped off, the Archbishop 
appointed to the College his own friends and intimates, with the 
exception only of the two clerical vicarships, which are always 
given to clergymen who can sing and will sing. The new vicars, 
of course, took the office merely as a means to the end, handing 
over their stipends and their official residences (of which each 
has one, from the thoughtful munificence of a former prelate,) 
to a staff of singing men appointed and dismissible by the pre- 
centor, a knewn disciplinarian and a consummate musician. 
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The result is, that the choir of Armagh now stands amongst the 
most efficient and regular—not of Ireland, but—of England. 

The next head, ‘ Patronage of Cathedral Benefices,’ is im- 
portant :-— 

‘ We recommend “ That (save existing rights) the Benefices in the patro- 
nage of Capitular bodies without their respective Dioceses be exchanged 
under the provisions of the Act 16 & 17 Vict. c. 50., for Benefices within 
their own Dioceses.” 

* Also, “ That in any case where a Benefice in the patronage of a Chapter 
is not conferred upon a member of the Cathedral body, the right of presen- 
tation (saving existing rights) be vested in the Greater Chapter.” ’—P. xiii, 


We know within our own experience a melancholy instance 
of the misworking of the existing system of Capitular patronage, 
which has entailed on an important agricultural parish an 
Incumbent, very nearly, indeed, related to a Canon, not desti- 
tute of other sources of ecclesiastical revenue, but possessing no 
further qualifications except youthful inexperience in the pastoral 
office, and an experience in other things which the ablest roué 
and chevalier d’industrie might vainly hope to rival. And yet 
the channels of justice flowing from the highest ecclesiastical 
region seem unaccountably dammed. If the new Commission 
could only check the repetition of such a scandal, it would not 
have existed in vain. 

Here the first branch of the Report—on the Constitution of 
Cathedral Bodies—ends. It next takes up their functions, and 
foremost among them Public Worship, basing its reecommenda- 
tions on these general principles :— 

‘ The primary purpose of a Cathedral Church was the maintenance of the 
Worship of Almighty God in the most constant and solemn manner. 

* We may at once proceed to state the general principle which will govern 
all our recommendations on this subject; viz. 

*“ That the services of the Cathedral Church, both on the Lord’s Day, 
and on other days, should be such as may most effectually minister to the 
honour of Almighty God, and promote the spiritual welfare of the Cathe- 
dral City and the Diocese.” G 

‘This principle comprebends the two distinct but inseparable purposes 
combined in all Christian Worship ; and the founders of Cathedral Churches 
recognised both, and provided for their fulfilment.’— P. xiii. 


We quote in full the interpretation given by the Commission 
to the first of these purposes :— 


‘1. It will be seen by the analysis which we have given of the returns 
from the several Chapters on this subject, that the former of these two 
purposes is the one which has been best fulfilled in the Cathedral Churches, 

‘The daily choral services, morning and afternoon, have been main- 
tained in almost all the Cathedrals; and in later years, we have reason to 
believe, with increasing solemnity, and with more uniform regard to the 
peculiar requirements of the choral service. 

‘ We entirely agree with the suggestion made by several Chapters, that 
these choral services, bequeathed to us by former ages, should be main- 
tained in full efficiency. Music and singing have always formed a part of 
the Public Worship of Almighty God, ‘The solemn strains of the Cathe- 
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dral Choir are adapted to the lofty and spacious fabrics in which they 
resound, and are qualified to excite devotional feelings in the minds of 
those who by nature and taste are fitted to enjoy them. 

‘ We believe that a love for sacred music is on the increase in our larger 
communities. In many populous towns choral societies have been esta- 
blished, and in some a considerable annual amount is freely contributed for 
the maintenance of the choir of the Parish Church, 

‘As the Cathedral Churches are the most appropriate places for the 
celebration of musical service, we recommend, 

«“ That the Cathedral choirs be maintained in full strength, and if pos- 
sible, increased in power, especially on the Lord’s Day.” 

‘ At the same time we feel bound to express our conviction that the 
music of the choral service is often too elaborate and intricate for an 
ordinary congregation; and that this is one of the causes which have 
tended to diminish the Cathedral congregations. While the anthems 
may properly be such as require skill in music for their due performance, 
the ordinary chants and services ought, in our judgment, to be of a simpler 
character, in order that the people may be encouraged to take part in them. 

‘ In some Cathedrals there prevails what we deem a laudable custom, of 
adding to the choral service the singing of one metrical Psalm, in the melody 
of which the whole congregation can take part. ‘The effect of sympathy, 
arising from the union of many voices in the praise of God, is universally 
felt and acknowledged.’—P, xiv, 


This public recognition of the daily choral service, and the 
concurrent approbation given to the voluntary maintenance of it 
in parish churches, is of a value, at’ the present time, which we 
need not pause to point out. It is unnecessary to add, that we 
most heartily concur in the recommendation to adopt such 
chants as may lead up the congregations of our cathedrals to 
bear their own part in the united worship. They do this in 
English parish churches and in foreign cathedrals. Then why 
not also in the cathedrals of England? We never shall forget 
the impression which the nave of Mechlin cathedral made upon 
us the first time we beheld it. It was the afternoon of a great 
day, and the whole area was crowded with worshippers, and 
these not impulsive Southerners, but staid Flemings, men of a 
race cognate with our own. And, as we have said, in many 
English parish churches the same sight is to be seen. The 
retention of that choral service of our Church, which has come 
down to our day safe through the turmoils of the 17th, and the 
pathy of the 18th century, is now, we trust, a fait accompli. 
Its abolition would never have been a popular act, however 
much it eA have seemed an easy prey for confiscation from the 
general listlessness of the public. But ask any ordinary edu- 
cated Englishman who-has not the mania to be a financial 
reformer in Church affairs, or who does not swear by the oracular 
dicta of Lord Shaftesbury, whether he would prefer to see the 
singing at Westminster Abbey put an end to, and you might 
pate iy reckon on a negative answer. We happened re- 
cently to have had the opportunity of witnessing the effect pro- 
duced upon a foreign nobleman, famous for the energy and 
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eloquence with which he has in his own country combined the 
maintenance of religious interests according to the views of 
Rome with an unflagging zeal for constitutional liberty, on his 
entering Canterbury cathedral while evensong was in progress. 
He had apparently never actively realized before that the 
English Church had preserved continuously the constant choral 
worship for which our cathedrals were originally reared, their 
lofty vaults arched over, and spacious choirs marked out. He 
did not, of course, say much, being a devoted Roman Catholic; 
nor did we _ him; but it was clear that the use we made of 
those old churches which have descended to us, struck him in 
a light which had not before occurred to his mind. 
But to resume,— 


‘2. With regard to the second purpose, viz., the promoting the spiritual 
welfare of the Cathedral City and Diocese, the Cathedral Bodies appear to 
have fallen short of what might reasonably have been expected from 
these institutions, We trust that their efficiency in this respect will be 
much increased by the continual residence of the Dean and Canons. 

‘ We are of opinion that the services of the Lord’s Day should be more 
frequent and more varied; and that the Cathedral bodies may hereafter 
usefully consider whether, as is now the practice in certain Cathedrals, 
the services of the Lord's Day can be profitably divided. 

‘ We think that there should be not fewer than two sermons in every 
Cathedral Church; and that one of them might, with advantage, like 
the sermons before the Universities, be accompanied by short prayers 
and a single psalm or hymn. 

‘ We also suggest that the usefulness of Cathedral Churches might be 
increased by the addition to their choral services of others without musical 
accompaniment, to which, on one or more days of the week, a sermon 
or exposition might be added,’—P. xiv, 


The division of the services is a principle of which the recog- 
nition is important; and we do not think that, the integrity of 
the choral service being maintained,—by which we mean that 
every service of the Church shall be at least once chorally per- 
formed on each succeeding day on which that service is due— 
there can be any objection to the last recited suggestion. We 
could have wished, however, that the Commission would have 
‘expressed some opinion upon a point which has unquestionably 
long been the standing blot of the musical arrangements 
of our Cathedrals. We mean the nearly universal custom 
of dropping the choral element at the Nicene Creed, and 
leaving the holiest portion of Christian worship to be slurred 
over in the naked tones of ordinary reading. Of course this 
corruption (we can use no milder term) arose from the 
defective musical education of our heretofore dignitaries, a 
plea which we trust will disappear under the new reform. But 
this was no real excuse, even admitting that it gave some per- 
sons a sort of individual absolution. Because the very reverend 
the Dean, or the reverend the Precentor, could not if his life 
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depended on it, bring out a single musical note—it was no reason 
for the organist to lock up his instrument and the singing men to 
bustie out of Church and leave the Tersanctus, the Responses, and 
the Gloria in Excelsis to the unassisted voices of a diminished 
congregation awed into whispering by the vastness and the 
solitude of the fane into a corner of which they were gathered. 

The absolute enforcement of the rubrical order for weekly 
communion in Cathedrals and Colleges was also to have been 
looked for here. We cannot doubt that the Commission meant 
to imply as much, but it was a great oversight not to have 
stated that in the most positive and stringent language. Many 
of our Cathedrals, it is well known, do comply with this rubric; 
but many, we grieve to say, do not; while the regular custom 
even of weekly Communions leaves behind those Holy Days whose 
appointed Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, and those Octaves of 
high festivals, whose daily special preface point to the celebration 
of Holy Communion on those occasions as the clear indisputable 
mind of the English Church. 

Of the more excellent way, however, both as respects fre- 
quency of celebration, and investing the Holy Communion with 
the dignity of a musical arrangement, those parish Churches—to 
which the Report not many lines before referred with such 
marked approbation—give the Cathedrals so striking an exam- 
ple, that it is impossible that any of them can long refuse that 
rivalry which is their duty. Only, for the sake of the Commis- 
sion, we are sorry that it did not state as much in its report. 
We trust that among those popular and shorter services recom- 
mended, the Litany will be used as it deserves and is capable of 
being employed. It is not too much to say that our Church 
never has fully tested the capabilities of that majestic, and we 
are satisfied, most popular service, and never will have done 
so until the experiment has been tried of its Responses being 
sent up by the united utterance of a full Cathedral Nave. 

The Report continues to advise that declaratory enactments 
should make it clear that the Bishop has the right to preach 
and minister in his own Cathedral at his own discretion, and it 
recommends the attendance at least once every day at worship, 
except for a reasonable cause (to be approved by the Dean and 
Chapter) of the Dean and Canons in residence, subject to a fine 
for non-attendance. The presence of not fewer than two 
Canons, residentiary or non-residentiary, at each choral service, 
is likewise counselled, and that the Dean and Canons should 
take some part in the daily celebration of Divine Service. Two 
sermons every Lord’s-day, in the Choir or Nave, are also pre- 
scribed. Why not, we reiterate, weekly Communion also, not 
to mention the observance of all Holy Days? Finally, the 
Bishop is to have ordinary jurisdiction over the Capitular body. 
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This is the place to mention that we observed with much 
regret, among the papers printed in the Appendix, a body of: 
answers, bearing date March 5 of the present year, from the 
(late) Dean and Chapter of Christ Church, Oxford, to certain 
questions issuing from the commission, and leading up to the 
recommendations which we have just recited. This regret, we 
need hardly say, is greatly increased when we consider the 
peculiar personal weight which must attach in the eyes of all 
Churchmen to several members of the capitular body of Christ- 
church. But still, as the question is before us, we must, with 
all respect to those honoured persons, state our regret, that the 
position which they have assumed should be so wholly untenable. 
The first question is, ‘Whether the Bishop of Oxford should 
‘not have the same power, place, and precedence, within the 
‘ Cathedral, as are possessed by other Bishops in their Cathe- 
‘drals?’? The reply is, that the Bishop of Oxford has his throne 
in Christchurch ‘in the same position as in other Cathedrals.’ 
‘As to power,’ however, ‘the foundation charter of the see of 
‘ Oxford does not convey to the Bishop ordinary and episcopal 
‘ jurisdiction within the Cathedral Church of Christ, in Oxford.’ 
The corollary is, that to give ‘any power’ to the Bishop which 
the ‘ Founder’ had not thought fit to do, would be ‘a direct vio- 
‘lation of the fundamental principle on which both the see and 
‘ the college were erected.’ We desire to be grave, and we shall, 
therefore, only remark upon this chivalrous assertion, that if 
ever there was a reductio ad absurdum of the principle of adher- 
ing to Founders’ intentions, it is to be found in keeping the 
Bishop of Oxford in a position of inferiority to all his fellows, 
out of respect to the ‘thoughts of fitness’ existing in Henry 
VIII.’s mind, when he ‘erected’ Christchurch upon the ‘ fun- 
damental principles’ of swindling Wolsey out of the credit of 
being the founder of Cardinal College, starving the Cardinal’s 
provision, uprooting the newly established see of Oseney, and 
levelling Oseney Cathedral Church to the ground. 

The second question, of conferring the patronage of another 
stall on the Bishop, is met by the appeal ad coronam. The 
Crown, so says Christchurch, has already had its prerogative 
weakened by the annexation of stalls to the Archdeaconry of 
Oxford, and the Margaret Professorship. To give the Bishop 
another stall ‘would be injurious to the College as an edu- 
‘ cational institution, and, therefore, contrary to the main object 
‘ of the foundation ;’ not to say that Bishops’ Canons could not 
be trusted as sub-deans or treasurers. The conclusion is, that 
each prime minister is sure to be the man who cares most for 
and knows most about the right person to work an educational 
institution. ‘ Honorary Canons,’ are, of course, at once and for 
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ever scouted with the pertinent remark that ‘no reconstruction 
‘of the choir for the admission of honorary Canons could be 
‘ effected without materially affecting its use as a College Chapel.’ 
To appreciate this remark, it must not be forgotten, that among 
the privileges of a nobleman is that of sitting at chapel in the 
highest stalls, and also that the College prayers during the 
week are at a different hour from the Cathedral service. 
Next comes the apparently harmless suggestion of ‘ the Bishop 
having apartments or a residence allotted to him in the close.’ 
Here the opportunity is not lost of explaining that ‘there 
is no close.’ But what of that? Gloucester Hall was given to 
the Bishop by the ‘Founder,’ and Gloucester Hall is gone. 
So the Bishop cannot and shall not ever live at Christchurch. 
The Dean and Chapter wish him all possible success in recover- 
ing Gloucester Hall, but if he sticks at Cuddesdon whose fault 
is it? Besides, ‘the Dean and Chapter have no lodgings at 
their disposal,’ and no Christchurch Meadow, we suppose, to 

ive a site in. But the richest of all is behind; if the Bishop 
odged within the college there would be ‘an interference with 
its general regulations,’ which sweep in the families of all who live 
within Christchurch, and subject them to the Dean, 7. ¢., we 
conclude, that there are fears that his Lordship might conspire 
with his brother ‘tufts’ against the ‘dons,’ and perhaps inaugu- 
rate a systematic propaganda of burning the lecture desks in 
* Quad,’ nailing up the censors’ oaks, and shirking chapel to an 
extent and with a pertinacity hitherto unexampled even in 
that orderly college. 

We need not tell the fate that awaits the question of giving 
the Bishop power to summon the greater or lesser Chapter ‘to 
advise him.’ The Chapter ‘submits’ that if he wants advice, 
he had better go to his Archdeacons and Rural Deans, and not 
to them, and they conclude with the refrain that they ‘ought 
‘not to be charged with other duties than those contemplated 
* by their Founder.’ 

The proposal of a sermon at the hour of half-past three on 
Sundays is met by the practical and sensible remark, that it 
would clash with, and is in fact rendered unnecessary by, the 
afternoon sermon at S. Mary’s. Had the respondents stopped 
here, they would for once have had an advantage, but they 
cannot forbear from adding, ‘it must also be borne in mind 
* that the Cathedral is not a Parish Church, but, to all intents 
* and purposes, a College Chapel.’ 

The paper concludes by the admission that Christchurch is 
an ‘anomaly ’—but that it had better be kept such—and this 
document carries the signature not only of the learned and 
amiable, but old-world and recluse Dean Gaisford, but of every 
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other Canon of the Cathedral, the Archdeacon included. Its 
perusal has given us much pain, for the sake rather of its authors 
than for any weight which it has had in the Commission, or is 
likely to have in the world. We do not insist that the Church 
which is the Chapel of Christchurch College could also be effec- 
tively used as the working Cathedral of the diocese of Oxford— 
we will even surrender this point to the Chapter for sake of argu- 
ment. But if this be the case, let it be honestly faced and expli- 
citiy owned. The Dean and Chapter throughout their document 
plead to be allowed to retain the dignity of a Cathedral Chapter 
while repudiating Cathedral responsibility, and Cathedral sub- 
ordination. This is not fair. Let them on their own grounds 
divorce the Cathedral of the see of Oxford from the Chapel of 
Christchurch—the separation, according to their own showing, 
would entail no loss except of some imaginary dignity to the 
Chapter of Christchurch, who would continue Dean and Canons 
just as much as their fellows of the ‘Free Chapel’ of Windsor 
are such at the present instant. It would be a great gain to 
the Bishop and to the Clergy of Oxford. There is close to the 
episcopal residence, the ancient Abbey church of Dorchester, 
of imposing dimensions and beautiful architecture—recently, at 
least in part, restored, and itself the successor of that Cathe- 
dral church of Dorchester, in which in Saxon days those 
Bishops sat, whose descendants now occupy the Minster at 
Lincoln. If Christchurch find it incompatible with exist- 
ing arrangements to give the Bishop his due rights in his 
actual Cathedral, let them petition to re-erect the throne in 
Dorchester church. Or let the little parish church of Cud- 
desdon, under the shadow of the episcopal palace, be made the 
Cathedral, even if a miniature one. Cuddesdon church 
has already become, since the foundation of its Theological 
College, the erection of a vicarage convertible into a deanery, 
and the material restoration of its fabric and arrangements . 
work in which the episcopal cathedra has not been forgotten), 
something not at all dissimilar to a bond@ fide cathedral, and the 
coronal of clergy often collected at it wears a very near resem- 
blance toa cal naaethete which were not obscurely hinted 
at by the Bishop of New Zealand, in the eloquent address 
with which, in Cuddesdon church, he inaugurated the opening 
of that College. 

In short, let Christchurch express its willingness to co- 
operate in bringing about anything rather than the maintenance 
of the ‘actual anomaly,’ which only finds its prototype in some 
of the worst irregularities engendered by the overweening 
pride and opulence of corporate ecclesiastical bodies in the 
middle ages—in the conduct for instance of the Chapter of 
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Amiens, which for century after century forbade its Bishop en- 
trance within the choir of his own Cathedral, until the hurricane 
of the great revolution laid Bishop and Chapter alike prostrate. 

The next heading takes in the miscellaneous topics included 
in the comprehensive title, ‘ other duties’ of the Chapter. We 
find these to be music—cure of souls in the precinct and of 
the Cathedral body—capitular schools—and the fabric, with 
arrangement of property :—the duties, that is, respectively of 
the Dean, Precentor, Chancellor, and Treasurer, according to the 
ancient Cathedral system. There are also the functions of assisting 
the Bishop, and of preaching in the diocese, enforced by the 35th 
and 43d Canons, to carry out which injunction, the Commission 
recommends, as we have already said, that time spent in diocesan 
duties should be reckoned as residence. The provisions of the 
unlucky 3d & 4th of Victoria, c. 86, are also alluded to as 
affording an analogous class of duties to be provided for. 

‘To the above-mentioned duties incumbent on the Dean and Canons 
Residentiary by the Statutes of Cathedrals and the Ecclesiastical Canons, 
must be added the various special duties which may be annexed, either 
permanently or occasionally, to particular Canonries. 

‘In many cases a Canon will be Archdeacon; another may be the 
Bishop’s Assistant in promoting Diocesan Education; in some Cathedral 
Cities there may be a College for Candidates for Holy Orders ; a Training 
School for Masters or Mistresses of Schools; an Hospital; and other 
institutions, in which the members of Chapters will take such parts as 
may be hereafter ordered by the Statutes of their Cathedral.’—P. xvi. 


In reference to this, however, the Commission makes a recom- 
mendation which we most cordially endorse :— 

‘ Lastly, in considering the employments of Deans and Canons, we are 
of opinion that it is one distinct a of Cathedral institutions to make 
provision for the cultivation and encouragement of theological learning. 
With this view we think it desirable “That one Canonry at least in each 
Cathedral be not connected with any laborious pastoral duties.” ’"—P. xvi. 

Now comes the vexata questio of pastoral duties, distinct from 
that general quasi cure of the souls of the whole diocese, which 
a capitular body, according to its original import, ought to 
possess. The Commission deals as follows with the question :— 

‘We recommend “ That auy Dean or Canon be allowed to hold a Pa- 
rochial Benefice, the Church of which is not more than two miles from the 
Cathedral Church, and no other; and, secondly, that wherever circum- 
stances may allow, the spiritual charge of a District adjoining the Cathedral 
be vested in the Chapter, according to a scheme to be prepared by the 
Chapter, with the concurrence of the Bishop, and approved by the Cathe- 
dral Commissioners.” 

‘Such an ae pram will not only afford to the Capitular Body oppor- 
tunities of pastoral work (one ef the best preservatives of spiritual life, and 


eminently auxiliary to the faithful and effectual preaching of the Gospel), 
but will also provide facilities for the Minor Canons being trained by prac- 
tice for the work of the Parochial Ministry.’—P. xvii. 


The ‘no other’ we most cordially assent to; but we have 
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very strong doubts as to the recommendation going so far 
towards implying absolute permission to hold any other within 
the two miles. §S. Giles’s, Cripplegate, is not two miles from 
S. Panl’s. We are very far, indeed, from wishing to say that 
in many cases the permission might not be beneficial equally to 
the cathedral, to the parish, and to the dignitary; but it is as 
clear as day that, on comparing the suggestion with the scope of 
the entire body of recommendations,—that, namely, of restoring 
our Chapters to their primitive utility, according to the primitive 
idea of a cathedral,—we should find that a permission, given 
indiscriminately, would do much towards frustrating those in- 
tentions. In his objection to this recommention, in its sweep- 
ing and general terms, we entirely concur with Dr. Words- 
worth, who, as a canon stationed in the metropolis, can, more 
than any other member of the Commission, practically appre- 
ciate its working in a large town. Besides, how would the 
Commission deal with their own proposal of a see at West- 
minster? By this recommendation, unless limited, Canons of 
London and of Westminster could both hold livings in another 
diocese, if within two miles of §S. Paul’s or of S. Peter’s 
respectively. 

he duties of the Canons non-residentiary are comprised in 
their attending: the annual meeting of the Greater Chapter, and 
any — meeting summoned by the Bishop, and, it should 
have been added, by the Dean, ¢acante sede, to elect the Bishop, 
&c., and in preaching from time to time in the Cathedral; and 
a prospect is held out of an annual payment ‘ wherever pro- 
vision can be made for the purpose.’ The Minor Canons 
have to take such parts in the service as the Chapter assigns to 
them, and to assist in pastoral duties in the city and hamlets 
adjacent. 

It is a pity that it was not here especially laid down that 
knowledge of music must form a sine qua non in the —_- 
ment to the latter office. This is implied all through the 
Report, but a specific statement to that effect would have been 
the reverse of mis-placed. 

The next section deals with Religious Education in its two 
branches, (specially exhibited in the Cathedrals of the new 
foundation,) of chorister and grammar schools, with occasional 
exhibitions to the Universities. It is found that in spite of 
‘laudable efforts in some instances to re-invigorate’ these 
schoois, they are, generally speaking, not in a flourishing condi- 
tion. To meet this state of things several recommendations 
are offered, comprising, in the grammar-schools, endowments 
for the masters of not less than £150. for the head, and £100 
‘for the second master, with a house rent-free to each, and leave 
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to receive boarders: while for the pupils we hear of education 
free of expense to the foundation-boys, with rewards, and, if 
possible, exhibitions to the Universities. As to the choristers, 
a good general as well as musical education is stipulated for 
at every Cathedral, ending, on good conduct, with an appren- 
tice-fee or exhibition to the Universities. Preference on admis- 
sion to the choristers’ schools is to be given to boys who are 
likely to rise to the grammar-school, to which it is proposed to 
give them right of admission (if duly qualified) upon the foun- 
dation. The duty of examining each of the schools, admitting 
boys, and of reporting to the Chapter and the Bishop, is en- 
trusted either to the Dean or to one of the Canons-residentiary 
as guardian of the school—a portion of the duties, by the way, 
of the old Chancellor of the Church. The Appendix includes 
a schedule of the existing schools, with remarks on each. 

The next heading we quote in full, congratulating the Church 
upon its appearance :— 

‘ THEOLOGICAL CoLLEGES.—It was ‘stated in our First Report (pp. xxiv, 
xxv.) “that one of the main purposes for which cathedrals were founded 


was to impart Christian instruction especially to those under training for 
holy orders in the Church,” 

‘ Referring to the evidence there given, and to the remarks there made 
on the subject, we have now to declare our opinion, 

* “That it would be advantageous to — and learning if, in each of 
the two provinces, a certain number of theological seminaries were formed 
or —, . 

‘In selecting places for such institutions, we suggest that regard should 
be had to statutable provisions, and also to existing means call omiieaen 
in the cathedral or collegiate body: e.g. number of canons—theological 
lectureships— library, hall, and other buildings for the reception of students 
—sufficient population in the cathedral city, that the students might be 
profitably trained and exercised in parochial and pastoral work, under 
direction of the clergy of the city, in visiting the sick, teaching in the 
schools, &c. 

‘ We would suggest that where a Cathedral is so situate, that in con- 
nexion with it a Theological College could be instituted, which should be 
under the direction of the Bishops and Chapters of several associated 
dioceses, the benefits of such institutions might best be secured, and the 
dangers apprehended from a too great multiplication of such Colleges be 
avoided,’—P, xix, J 

The Appendix contains a letter from the Bishop of Exeter, 
partly. concerned with a most munificent offer towards endowing 
the Bishopric of S. Columb, and partly making another offer, 
also most munificent, towards this most desirable end. This 
portion of the letter we cannot resist the pleasure of ex- 
tracting :— 

‘II. Theolo 
Exeter, 


‘ The bishop is so confident of the great benefit to the Church in general, 
as well as to his own diocese in particular, which may be hoped, with God’s 


gical College in connexion with the Cathedral and Chapter of 
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blessing, to result from such an institution at Exeter, that he begs leave to 
offer the sum of two thousand five hundred pounds (one thousand pounds 
of which is placed at his disposal by a generous churchman, who desires 
that his name be not mentioned), for fitting up one of the old ecclesiastical 
houses in the close, now in the possession of the dean and chapter, for the 
purposes of the intended institution, if a canonry shall be annexed to the 
office of warden of the college. 

‘The bishop would propose, that the nomination of the warden should 
rest with the fishop for the time being, who shall state the grounds of the 
nomination so made to the chapter, who shall have a veto on the nomina- 
tion, giving their reasons for exercising such veto privately, in the first 
instance, to the bishop ; and, if the bishop does not acquiesce, the validity 
of the alleged reasons shall finally be determined by two bishops and one 
dean, to be named for that purpose by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 

‘The bishop would further propose that the scheme for conducting the 
college be arranged on consultation between the bishop and chapter; and 
if, on such consultation, they do not agree, that the matter in difference be 
referred to the final decision of two bishops and one dean, to be named by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners.’—Appendiz, p. 20. 


In reference to this subject, it occurs to us that the Principal 
or Warden of the Theological College ought to be declared, ex 
officio, a member of the Greater Chapter of that cathedra! to which 
his college is attached. ‘There are certain specific foundations to 
which the same privilege might be assigned. Foremost among 
them we should name the Wardenship of St. Augustine's 
College, Canterbury; perhaps, also, the Mastership of the 
Clergy Orphan School, in the course of removal to the same 
city. So, in a reformed or a new chapter of the diocese, 
Oxford, the head of the training institution of Culham, might 
fairly claim the same prerogative. But in allotting such a 
privilege, two considerations must be imperative,—one, that no 
institution shal! be coopted to a representation in the shape of 
its head in the Greater Chapter, which shall not in its constitu- 
tion exhibit reasonable probability of permanence and solvency. 
A charter of incorporation, or a trust-deed approved by compe- 
tent legal authority, should be the indispensable preliminary. 
The other requisite is, that it should be understood that in so 
taking its place at the Greater Chapter, the body thus repre- 
sented should not part with any of that independence which 
might be necessary towards doing its own duty in its own 
sphere. In the case of the college first named, S. Augustine’s, 
it was, we know, the peculiar desire of its founders,—a desire 
embodied and rendered effective in the statutes,—to make the 
College perfectly independent of Canterbury Cathedral, with 
its own body corporate, its own usages, its own collegiate 
church, in which the Warden occupies his own stall on the same 
footing that the Dean has tenure of his in the neighbouring 
more stately temple. And this was done in no spirit of jealousy, 
but from the conviction that a corporation founded for the 
NO, LXXXIX,.—N.S, ad 
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benefit of the whole Colonial Church, and, therefore, in constant 
communication with bishops in all the five divisions of the 
habitable globe, had better own no allegiance to a local Chapter, 
however ancient and venerable, and however near its own doors. 
Let the Warden of S. Augustine’s be admitted to the Greater 
Chapter on this understanding, and then it will be well for both 
sides ; if otherwise, then let him shun, as we are certain the 
present admirable holder of the office would do, the dangerous 
addition of dignity. 


Diocesan inspection is summed up in this recommendation :— 

‘« That, where it is practicable, one of the Canons be assistant to the 
Bishop in the work of diocesan education.” ’—P, xix. 

The third main topic is the condition of the lay-members and 
officers—organist, lay-vicars or clerks, choristers, and bedesmen. 
The former should have an adequate salary, and, where it is 

racticable, a house rent-free within the precincts. The disso- 
ution of corporations of lay-vicars is proposed concurrently 
with the extinction of those of minor-canons, and, of course, 
with still stronger reason. 

Adequate stipends, retiring pensions, and ample resources for 
their removability on just occasions, of course follow. A 
practical hint on a minor point, though valuable in a moral 
aspect, is oa respecting them and the choristers,—that 
their singing elsewhere than at the cathedral should be under 
the control of the precentor. The choristers are to be under 
the spiritual care of one of the canons; so are also to be the 
bedesmen, the increase of whose stipends is suggested. This 
class, it is observed, are peculiar to the cathedrals of the new 
foundation, and to Westminster. 

The fourth great topic, the fabric, is summarily dealt with. 
The pith of the suggestions is compressed in these sentences :— 

‘We have no wish to discourage any persons from assisting by their 
private means so good a work as the keeping up the fabric of our Cathe- 
drals, and the buildings connected with them. But as regards the members 
of the several Chapters, we think it by no means fair that they should be 
obliged, from the want of Special Funds, to contribute out of the limited 
incomes which have been or may be assigned to them by Acts of Parlia- 
ment, even to so good a work; and we therefore recommend “ That a fund 
be set apart from the Capitular Revenues of each Cathedral, which shall be 
sufficient for the repairs of the fabric of the Cathedral Church and the 
Capitular Buildings, the Chapter having power to borrow money for great 
emergencies,” 

_ *We are glad to find that in some places the Cathedral is open to the 
inspection of the public free of charge, and we recommend “ That this 
should be the case as to all Cathedrals at seasonable hours.” ’—P. xxi. 

The successful result of the last recommendation at Peter- 
borough ought to settle the questioh of opening our cathedrals 
to the public. We hear that although the freest access is now 
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conceded in that church, the damage resulting has been almost 
less than nominal. 

Then follows another clause, the want of which no one who 
is practically acquainted with the interior of our cathedral 
churches will for a moment gainsay :— 

‘It has been suggested to us as very desirable that some person cr 
persons of high architectural knowledge should be authorized periodically 
to inspect the different Cathedrals, and to give their advice in regard to any 
proposed alterations, and in regard to monuments erected or to be erected; 
= without their approbation no such alterations or erections should take 

ace, 

‘ We think it worthy of serious consideration whether some such pro- 
vision may not be necessary, with a view to the preservation of the Cathe- 
drals according to the original designs of those who built them.’—P. xxi. 


It is not needful to refer to the disgraceful condition to which 
Westminster Abbey, in itself one of the noblest churches of 
Christendom, has been reduced by its condemnation to serve as 
the National Walhalla. But even at Canterbury, where so very 
much has been done in our time with such unsparing munifi- 
cence in the right direction, several mural tablets, of a wholly 
incongruous character, have within the last few years been 
allowed to blister the walls of the nave. Canterbury being a 
military station, there seems to have grown up an unfortunate 
idea that military monuments, subscribed for and erected by 
regiments to their fallen comrades, (in itself the emanation of 
Christian and laudable feeling,) were exempted from the scope 
of capitular criticism. From a similar feeling, we conclude, the 
heathen sphynx has within not many months, been permitted 
to rear its menacing front in one of the chapels of Lichfield 
Cathedral, in honour of some officers whose regiment had dis- 
tinguished itself in the Libyan desert, and wears in consequence 
that hieroglyphic badge. 

Capitular Property and Revenue is the fifth consideration, 
beginning with the expenses of capitular establishments; in 
which, at starting, the present ‘ unequal and uncertain’ condi- 
tion of the incomes of Deans and Canons is, as it deserves, aniun- 
adverted on. ‘The first recommendation is for a return in the 
right direction from the reckless reductions of 1835, by fixin 
1,500/. as the minimum income of an English Dean, and 750/. 
of an English Canon, and proportionably for Wales, with careful 
security from diminution by any future change in the value 
of money. 

The machinery for effecting this object, desirable at all times, 
and now indispensable, if next to no pluralities and nine months’ 
residence become the law, is as follows:— 

‘4, That inasmuch as by the Act 3 & 4 Vict. c. 113. s. 49. and 4&5 
Vict. ¢, 39. s, 6. it is provided, that - Ecclesiastical Commissioners shall 
oO 
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receive for every suspended Canonry all the dividends and emoluments 
thereto belonging, ‘in like manner as the holder of such Canonry, or his 
successor, would have been entitled to receive the same;’ 

‘ “Tn future the Ecclesiastical Commissioners be entitled to receive for 
each suspended Canonry in any Cathedral (the revenues of which Canonry 
are now or hereafter may be payable to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners) 
a payment equal to the average revenue of such Canonry for the last four- 
teen years. 

‘«2, That all the improved revenue derived or to be derived from the 
Capitular property by enfranchising copyholds, sales of reversions, and 
purchases of leasehold interests, be invested for the benefit of the several 
Chapters, the interest to be applied hereafter towards the augmentation of 
Capitular incomes and the improvement of Cathedral institutions; pro- 
vided always that no present member of any Chapter shall derive any 
increase of revenue from this fund. 

‘3, ‘That for every Canonry augmented, or partly augmented, according 
to the proposed new scale, the payment to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for one suspended Canonry be augmented equally at the same 
time; and so on, till the payments for all the suspended Canonries are so 
augmented,” ’—P. xxiii, 

Of course, the question was not tabula rasa with the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission in existence ; and a compromise was accordingly 
inevitable. Sixteen Cathedrals and Collegiate Churches, it is 
stated, would not require augmentation. 

It is proposed that the stipends of the Minor Canons would 
increase with length of service, and that where the Precentor is 
a Minor Canon, he should have an additional gratuity of 501, 
and be constantly resident. Of course, if the Precentor is to bea 
Minor Canon, we must approve this suggestion. But we should 
have much preferred if the Commission had taken a bolder line, 
and recommended that in the Cathedrals of the new foundation, 
according to the wiser rule of the old foundation, (of which it 
expresses its own approbation,) the Precentor should be a Canon 
Residentiary—his nomination, of course, to be contingent on his 

ossessing musical knowledge. We should further advise that 
in all Cathedrals, old and new, one of the Minor Canons should 
be succentor, with the proposed augmentation of 50/., and the 
obligation of constant residence. He would be, of course, pecu- 
liarly responsible to the Precentor. Perhaps, in the existing 
condition of musical knowledge among our Clergy, permissive 
owers might be given to the Dean, if he were competent and 
iked the work, to act as Precentor, of course without augmen- 
tation of stipend. But on this point we would rather not 
speak positively. 

Estimates of the various items of expenditure under the dif- 
ferent heads are suggested for the use of the Cathedral Com- 
missioners, and an annual statement of accounts is to be laid 
before the Great Chapter, future variations having to be laid 
before the Bishop and Great Chapter, and sanctioned by the 
Archbishop of the Province. 
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The next consideration is the management and improvement 
of property, and augmentation of vicarages. We suppose no 
one will disagree to these remarks. 


‘ By the Act 14 & 15 Vict. c. 104. power was given to the Chapters, with 
the sanction of the Estates Commissioners. to sell reversions of estates 
to their lessees, or to purchase leasehold interests from them, and to 
exchange portions of property, for the purpose of vesting the estates in fee 
simple in possession in one party or the other. 

‘This permissive Act was renewed in 1854, for a period ending with the 
session of 1856. 

‘ We think it is of extreme importance that, before any new measures are 
taken with regard to this subject, full and precise information should be 
obtained as to the actual advantage gained, or likely to be gained, by the 
transactions already completed. 

‘ We are strongly convinced that the long-continued system of Church 
Leases should not be changed hastily, nor without the strongest assurance 
of considerable benefit to the Church.’—P. xxiv. 


Accordingly it is proposed that the permissive Acts of 1851 
and 1854 should be in force for seven years as respects 
Capitular property. 

‘ We further recommend, for the reasons stated in our First Report,— 

‘« That, except in special cases, the reversions of Capitular tithe rent- 
charges be not sold, but that they be brought into hand gradually by means 
of the sums received for the reversion of lands, manors, and houses.” 

‘By this means the repair of Chancels will rest directly upon the Chap- 
ters; and we recommend, as in the case of the Fabric Fund, “That the 
Chapters be allowed to mortgage a particular rent-charge, for the purpose 
of meeting an emergency.” 

‘ We also recommend, 

‘ “That on the renewal or expiration of a tithe lease, provision be made 
(if necessary and practicable) for permanently augmenting the Vicarage. 

*“ That the Chapters be empowered, with consent of the Estates Com- 
missioners, to assign portions of funded property, as well as lands, in 
augmentation of Vicarages, or towards building of parsonage houses.’ "— 
P. xxiv. 

We congratulate the Church on this recognition of the re- 
sponsibility attaching to the possession of tithes, and of the 
claims of localities to enjoy the first benefit of the income 
which they yield. 

The Commission further recommends— 

_ ‘“ That all the surplus revenue obtained from the estates of York, Car- 
lisle, Peterborough, and Chester, and any other Chapters which have made, 
or may hereafter make similar transfers, be held in reserve (according to 
the provisions of the Act of 16 & 17 Vict. c. 35.) until the estimate of 


expenditure for each cathedral has been sanctioned by the Cathedral 
Commissioners.” '—P. xxv. 


The last head is, erection of new sees, and other arrange- 
ments for the discharge of Episcopal duties, a subject treated 
under three points of view :— 


‘i. The extent to which it may be thought requisite that the Episco- 
pate should be increased. 
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‘ii, The probable amount of revenue available for that purpose. , 
¢ iii, The choice of sites suitable for additional sees, and of churches avail- 
able for cathedrals.’ —P. xxv. 


Touching the first of these the Report lays down :— 


‘ In order that the salutary influence now exercised by the Episcopate may 
be maintained, it would not seem expedient to create a second class of 
Bishops inferior in point of social position to the present, 

‘ The number of Priests and Deacons in England and Wales has been 
recently much increased, and is now rapidly increasing, at the rate, it is 
calculated, of about 300 per annum. 

‘ But the number of Ecclesiastical Dignities has been greatly diminished, 
and is in course of further diminution. Already nearly Sixty Canonries have 
been suspended in the last fourteen years ; and numerous Prebends, as far as 
their revenues are concerned. 

‘ This has tended greatly to diminish the number of honourable posts, by 
which the faithful services of the clergy have been hitherto acknowledged 
and rewarded, 

‘ Some remedy for this evil would be provided by the increased number 
of Chapters which will accompany the erection of New Sees.’—P. xxvi, 


A schedule, which we shall proceed to digest, is appended of 
dioceses admitting of division, which it is proposed should be 
regulated on these principles. 


‘1. We recommend “ That a permissive Bill should be framed and in- 
troduced into Parliament (similar to the Act 31 Hen, VIII. c. 9,) empowering 
your Majesty and your Majesty’s successors to divide any diocese, under 
certain conditions of territory and population; and with the consent of the 
ey where it is proposed to effect the division before the avoidance of 
the See. 

‘« 2. That in no case should a new see be erected, unless a sufficient 
income, with a suitable residence, be provided. 

‘« 3. That the funds for these purposes might be provided partly by 
local contributions, or out of episcopal property now in the hands of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners.” '—P. xxvi. 


* We have considered further, whether other funds for this purpose might 
not be in part prov.ded by the union of the offices of Bishop and Dean. 

‘ Reluctant as we are to recommend any course by which the strength of 
the Cathedral bodies would be still further reduced, we are of opinion, that 
it may be desirable in certain cases, on which by the division of the diocese 
the diocesan labours of the Bishop may be so far lightened, that the 
addition of the duties which would fall upon him when charged with the 
headship of the Chapter would be less than those of which he was re- 
lieved, and in which a provision, which could not otherwise be found, might 
thus be made for the foundation of a new Bishoprick, to allow the office of 
Bishop and Dean to be held by the same person until the Bishoprick could 
be otherwise endowed. 

‘4. We would therefore recommend “ That powers be given in the 
enabling Act to allow Your Majesty, upon advice of the Cathedral Com- 


mission, to authorize from time to time the union of the offices of Bishop 
and Dean.” ’—P., xxvi. 


The last recommendation is somewhat obscurely worded, but 
we conclude it means that the Bishop of the old Cathedral is to 
be Bishop and Dean with the original income of the Bishop, 
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and the Bishop of the new Diocese Bishop and Dean, with the 
income of the old Deanery. This is a sweeping change, but we 
forbear to say it may not be needed, provided due care is 
taken to prevent its becoming the rule and not the exception. Here 
will be found the rub. We do not, however, see why, under such 
circumstances, the old Cathedral, at least, should not keep its 
separate Dean by combining that office downwards with the 
Precentorship or Archdeaconship, rather than upwards with the 
Bishopric. This would save the principle which the other plan 
would not, of a Head of the Chapter to act as incumbent of the 
Cathedral, and during the avoidance of the See, while it might 
be understood that in this case the Bishop would be expected 
to interfere more actively with the interests of the Chapter, 
than if it were in the normal condition of having its indepen- 
dent Dean. The difficulty (which we can, however, hardly 
apprehend) that politicians might construct in the social posi- 
tion of Dean being thereby indirectly acquired, would be at 
once obviated by substituting Pro-Dean or Provost as the appel- 
lation of the interim Head of the Chapter. 
But we hurry on to an important quotation :— 
‘“ Certain places may be mentioned as offering special claims and 
facilities for the creation of additional Bishopricks. 
*« Among the foremost of these we would enumerate 
«© St. Columb (for Cornwall). 
* “ Westminster. 
* “ Gloucester and Bristol (to be again made independent Sees). 
‘ « Southwell.” 


‘ We also record our opinion, “ That there are other places in which it 
is desirable that new Sees should be founded.” ’—Pp, xxvi, xxvii. 


The last recommendation of the Commission embodies a prin- 
ciple which ought, in a well-regulated system of Church 
Government, to have long since been the established rule. 


‘We would, therefore, recommend “ That a general statute be framed, 
enabling Your Majesty, after due inquiry by a Commission speciall 
appointed for that purpose, to recommend a person to be elected Coad- 
jutor, cum jure successionis, to a Bishop, in case of such Bishop requiri 
such aid and relief, by reason of advanced age or protracted infirmity, an 
being ready to surrender a portion of his episcopal income in favour of 
such Coadjutor.” '"—P. xxvii. 


It will not be unknown, perhaps, to many of our readers that 
a similar law is actually at the present moment in force in the 
non-established Church of the United States. The actual pre- 
siding Bishop, for example, the venerable Diocesan of Con- 
necticut, has the aid of an ‘assisting Bishop,’ as the coadjutor 
is. there called, these ‘assisting Bishops’ being elected cum jure 
successionis. 
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In the grave practical question of additional Sees, the Com- 
mission had (as they acknowledge) the assistance of Mr. G. G. 
Scott’s valuable letter, the title of which we have placed at the 
head of this article. This report was written at Dr. Words- 
worth’s request, and having been published separately does not 
appear in the Blue Book. While enjoying the advantage of 
its varied information, the Commission, however, does not im- 
ong d follow its suggestions, neither do we profess to do so. 

r. Scott’s line, as might be supposed, is principally architec- 
tural. Understanding that an addition of dioceses was con- 
templated, he undertook not so much to recapitulate the places 
most suitable for Episcopal Sees, as the old Churches most 
suitable by size and beauty to become Cathedrals—a most useful 
work, if it were only to offer a sufficient number of Churches 
for selection. He accordingly seems to contemplate a larger 
extension of the Episcopate than the Report faces. 

Turning to the ‘Schedule of Additional Sees,’ we ob- 
serve that Durham comes first with a population recorded of 
nearly 800,000, and nearly 2,000,000 acres. Of course the 
severance of Northumberland is urged, a step which would as 
nearly as possible halve the population. The see shall be, it is 
proposed, either at Hexham, with its Saxon traditions, and its 
noble minster ; or else at Newcastle, with its teeming population 
and its fine Church of St. Nicholas. Tradition in this case must, 
we think, yield to existing needs, and Hexham give place to 
Newcastle. Were there any doubt on the matter, the zeal 
with which the citizens in common council have themselves 
taken up the matter under the lead of the worthy Sir John 
Fife, would be conclusive, and indeed we wonder almost that 
the Commission did not single out Newcastle as one of the 
places ‘offering special claims.’ A very sensible plan emanat- 
ing from local sources, for the establisment of the see, is 
given as a footnote to the schedule, from which we quote the 
more important passages. Canon, of course, must in practice 
stand where Prebendary is named in the paper. 

‘ Assuming, therefore, that the Cathedral Church would be at Newcastle, 
in the very thick of the population, the Parish Church of Saint Nicholas 
will be found, by its capacious cruciform shape, with its nave, choir, 
transept, and their aisles, sufficiently imposing for a Cathedral Church. 
The plot of ground upon which the vicarage stands is large enough to con- 
tain residences for the Dean and two Prebendaries ; and within five minutes’ 
walk of the proposed Cathedral there is a considerable property in houses, 
amounting to 500/.—say 400/. per annum—set apart for the maintenance 
of the fabric, &e. of the Church. 

‘ The rectorial tithes now in possession of the Bishop of Carlisle and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, now amounting to about 1,800/. a year, will 
go a great way in endowing the Prebendaries. 
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‘“ Constitution and Functions of the Cathedral Body.” 

“ Bishop. 

Dean, 

. Archdeacon of Newcastle. 

. } Archdeacon of Northumberland. 

. ! Archdeacon of Lindisfarne. 

. Prebendary, Professor of Divinity, and Pastoral Theology, to be 
resident without cure of souls, and to hold no other preferment. 
Patron, the Bishop. 

; Prebendary. | 


— CO b> 


To be annexed to the Town Livings. 


. Prebendary. Patron, Dean and Chapter. 


2 

3 

4. Prebendary. 

Three Minor Canons, of whom one shall be Precentor and Afternoon 
Lecturer, with a higher stipend; one to be Librarian; the second and 
third to officiate as Curates of Saint Nicholas Proper. 

Librarian. 

Mem.—There is an admirable library, of which the Archdeacon and 
the Vicar are trustees, and would therefore probably annex it to 
the Cathedral. 

One Schoolmaster, a clergyman of at least B.A. degree. 

Mem.—There is a well-endowed school, of which the Vicar and 
Incumbents of the old parishes are trustees; and as my scheme 
would give them a status in the Cathedral, I conjecture that they 
would gladly bring this school under the operation of the 
Chapter.’ —Pp, 41—42. 

Manchester comes third on the Schedule, with the notification 
that the population is 1,395,494, and yet no hint of any fresh 
bishopric at Preston or at Lancaster. Why can this be? If 
Lancaster were taken, Carlisle might be partially relieved. 
York is equally passed over, with its population of 760,000, and 
more than 2,250,000 acres; and so is Ripon, with its popula- 
tion of more than 1,000,000, and more than 1,500,000 acres. 
Surely there is ample opportunity for new bishoprics to be cut 
out of these monster sees. The means are ready for York, in 
the magnificent minster of Beverley, immediately connected by 
railway with the growing and populous town of Hull, or else in 
the only less beautiful church of Selby, or again, if the largest 
town is taken at Sheffield,—or better still, both at Beverley 
and Sheffield, the latter possibly relieving a portion of Ripon. 
The new Bishopric to be taken out of Ripon would be at Leeds, 
with its Cathedral in the Old Priory of Kirkstall close to the 
town, and so perfect that it only requires a roof to make it 
cease to be a ruin—or if Lord Cardigan will not part with this 
pile, in the new parish church of Leeds itself, where the mate- 
rials of a Cathedral, Chapter and Choir, are so abundantly at 
hand, and daily musical services and weekly communions are 
already the rule. Still the North Riding would be left but 
inadequately cared for. Mr. Scott proposes the grand scheme 
of restoring Whitby Abbey church. If this idea should seem 


1 To hold no other preferment. 
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too extensive, there is the large town of Scarborough, where 
the nave of the old conventual church is now used for parochial 
purposes, and has lately been restored. A choir of moderate size 
thrown out (a work of no great cost) might render this a service- 
able Cathedral. In the North Riding, too, it must not be forgot- 
ten, there is actually a Collegiate Church, that of Middleham, of 
no great grandeur, but possessing a Dean and Chapter. If Mid- 
dleham were taken, the corporation ewists. If another town 
were selected, might not this Chapter be gradually transferred 
to a Cathedral in whose diocese Middleham was to stand? 

Local efforts for erecting a see at Liverpool are, however, 
noted under Chester; and the see of Brecon, including the 
counties of Brecknock, Radnor, and Cardigan, is suggested for 
South Wales. Brecon, it will be recollected, besides the ad- 
vantages of its situation, is already the seat of a (nominal) Col- 
legiate Chapter. 

The recommendation for Lichfield runs as follows :— 


11, LicHFIELD. Pop. more than a million. Area in Acres, about 
a million and three quarters. Benefices, 536. 


‘It has been proposed to leave it to the county of Stafford, pop. 600,000, 
if that county should not be divided into two dioceses; and to relieve it of 
the county of Derby, pop. 296,000, with a new See at Derby, and to annex 
that part of Salop, pop. 117,280, which is now in Lichfield Diocese, to the 
Diocese of Hereford, which already contains the other portion of the Salop, 
and would then have a pop. of about 330,000.’—P. xii. 


We should either suggest if Lichfield is to be divided into only 
two dioceses, that to Lichfield itself (standing as it does on the east 
side of the country) should be attached Derbyshire, with the 
eastern strip of Staffordshire, including the mountainous “ Moor- 
lands,” the natural complement of the Derbyshire Peak,—two 
identical exceptional districts, parted only by a brook, and 
which ought to be under the same ecclesiastical rule. 

Then the western portions of Staffordshire, the seat of its 
greatest population congregated at the iron works, should be 
attached to a new see to be placed in a town which is at once 
the commercial capital of the region, and itself the seat of 
one of those few non-cathedral, collegiate—(now we fear only 
nominally so) churches into which this Commission has had 
to inquire. We mean of course Wolverhampton, where there 
are peculiar physical capabilities just now in the fact of the Col- 
legiate Church, a rather large cruciform structure, being under a 
restoration, which includes the rebuilding of the choir, which 
might thus be most easily adapted to a new and higher desti- 
nation. If this suggestion took effect, it might be a question 
whether all or part of the Bishop of Lichfield’s Salop might 
not be attached to Wolverhampton.. But the truth is that 
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there ought to be both a Bishop of Wolverhampton and 
another of Derby. A fourth bishop of the northern moun- 
tainous tract, alles in parts of Yorkshire and Cheshire, a 
region by natural circumstances cut off from communication 
either with Derby or Lichfield, would be most desirable. The 
clergy thereabouts, from this isolation, are in a very backward 
state. In fact many of them may, like their brethren of Wales, 
be classed among those whom Mr. Conybeare (for he has now 
owned the authorship), in his notorious article on Church Parties 
in the ‘Edinburgh,’ styled ‘peasant Clergy.’ This bishop 
might plant his cathedra in the noble church of Tideswell, or in 
the fine but not so convenient one of Bakewell. 

The creation of sees at Southwell to relieve Lincoln, and 
Coventry (of course, at the huge and magnificent church of 
S. Michael) to relieve Worcester, are adverted to, as also is the 
desirability of separating Suffolk from Ely and Norwich, between 
which it is now divided, and of establishing the see either at 
Ipswich or Bury 8. Edmunds—of which places, the former is by 
far the larger town, and a memorial has been sent up in its 
favour; but we should imagine that the magnificence of S. Mary’s 
at Bury would decide the choice in its favour. 

The divorce of Gloucester and Bristol is also urged, giving to 
the latter church the city and suburbs of Bristol, and such por- 
tions of Wilts and Somerset as now belong to the united diocese, 
which would constitute a diocese of about 220,000 souls; and 
leaving to Gloucester, Gloucestershire minus the deanery of 
Bristol. 

Oxford, with a population of more than half a million, and 
more than a million of acres, follows without a word of comment. 
We are surprised at this silence, when we remember that in the 
eastern portion of this diocese stands the Collegiate Church of 
Windsor, with its chapter and its richly endowed Dean. Surely 
the prestige of the ‘Queen’s Free Chapel’ would be increased 
by its being made the see of a bishop, who might, under the ex- 
ceptional circumstances (which the Commission itself, as we saw 
above, recognises), be likewise Dean, as the Bishop of London 
is Dean of the Chapel Royal, while the chapel itself would 
take the style of ‘ Queen’s Free Chapel and Cathedral Church.’ 

This surely is an opportunity ready to hand and not made use 
of. A Cathedral, a Chapter, a Dean fit to be Bishop, minor 
Canons, Choir—all in existence, without a farthing to spend. 
As to the diocese itself, it would of course relieve Oxford, 
but it would as easily relieve another diocese close to which 
Windsor stands, and which requires relief as much almost as any 
in the kingdom—Winchester, with its population of 1,000,000, 
% population which will indeed be reduced to a half on the next 
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avoidance, but which still would remain large enough to demand 
some readjustment. Standing as Windsor does almost at the 
touching-point of Berks and Bucks in the diocese of Oxford, 
and of Surrey in that of Winchester, it surely points to a new 
diocese which shall include some portions of the two former 
counties, or at the least of Berks, and of Surrey a great deal. As 
we have strayed into Winchester, we may note our surprise that 
the Report does not suggest a Bishopric of Southwark, with its 
Cathedral in the venerable Choir of S. Saviour’s. ‘The establish- 
ment of a Bishopric of Westminster is directly recommended, 
but that of Southwark is only less needed, and the cathedral is 
at hand, though not as in the Abbey the Cathedral body. If 
this were done, then Windsor would be left more free to relieve 
Oxford. Likewise, we should have expected some allusion to 
the Channel Islands. Our readers need not to be informed of 
the peculiar ecclesiastical constitution of these islands; each of 
which (the smaller ones ranging with Guernsey) is governed by 
a Dean and a Synod of Incumbents, the Bishop of Winchester 
being diocesan. Of course his visitations are few and far 
between, and the necessity of something nearer home has long 
been acknowledged by all who have thought upon the matter, 
and who are aware that the Crown now holds the greater por- 
tion of the insular tithes. Three ways are open of effecting 
the object; the first is to have a Bishop of the united group 
with increased income, and his seat probably at S. Heliers. 
To an English eye this course would appear the most obvious, 
but the Channel Islanders are not English, and the reformer 
must bear in mind the strange anomaly of two little commu- 
nities governed by two different codes of medieval law, the 
Grand Coutumier de Normandie and the Grand Coutumier de 
Paris, both of them utterly defunct in all other portions of the 
lobe, their own original seats included, and valid only in these 
islands. To meet this rivalry the episcopate might alternate 
between the two Deans, he of the other island being conse- 
crated at each vacancy ; or better still might be the simple step 
of at once raising each official to the highest order of the 
ministry, leaving his synodical position, rank in the local legis- 
lature, if needs be, his income, &c., as it was before, with the 
additional benefit of his status and powers thus becoming per- 
fectly legitimate. Of course in no case would a Channel Island 
Bishop expect a seat in the House of Lords; and we might add 
in any case it would be advisable that the Churches respectively 
of §. Heliers and S. Peter’s Port, should both be declared 
Cathedrals. 
The divorce of Rochester from its strange marriage with 
Essex and Herts is insisted on, West Kent being assigned to it 
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in lieu. This is common-sense, but we cannot in any way 
approve of what follows. A recommendation is given to found 
a new Bishopric for part of Essex and all Herts, at Chelmsford 
or Colchester, leaving the remainder of Essex in Rochester. 
Chelmsford or Colchester with S. Alban’s Abbey in Herts! 
With a church unnoticed which is famous almost above all 
others in our religious history, unmatched in dimension, pecu- 
liarly suited by its plan to be restored to Cathedral uses and 
arrangements, and easily accessible from all quarters! We 
cannot imagine what the Commissioners were dreaming when 
they threw a hint so completely preposterous. Why, in the 
Commission of 1846 and 1847, S. Alban’s was one of the four 
places designated for additional Bishoprics; and, to add to its 
already overpowering claims, the residence of the future Bishops 
of Rochester has been purchased close to S. Alban’s, as if to make 
all things convenient. We believe we are right when we say that 
it was only Bishop Murray’s most laudable disinclination to abo- 
lish a Bishopric second only in antiquity to Canterbury, which 
prevented Rochester from disappearing altogether, and his now 
title being the Bishop of S. Alban’s. Let the Commission 
propose to limit Rochester to West Kent, to give Herts with 
advantage part of Middlesex, and part perhaps of Essex, and to 
found moreover for the latter county the see of Chelmsford or 
Colchester, and we are sure they should be found on the same 
side, But we should much rather that Mr. Scott spoke. It 
will be seen that he takes for granted that S. Alban’s must 
become the seat of a new see, more than he does in the case of 
any other Church. ‘ There can be but one opinion,’ says he. 
How much would he have been surprised to find another 
opinion prevail in the very body which he was addressing. 

‘There can be but one opinion of the worthiness of St. Alban’s to 
become an episcopal see. Occupying nearly the site of the ancient Roman 
capital, and having been the scene of the death of England’s protomartyr, 
it seems to possess strong primd facie claims upon our regard and interest ; 
but in addition to these claims it possesses one of the largest and most 
venerable churches in the kingdom, a church equal in dimension to our 
largest cathedrals, and yielding in architectural and antiquarian interest to 
none of them. 

‘It is not, like Beverley, fit to be entered upon at once, without altera- 
tion or repair, for it has for ages been subjected to barbarous mutilation, 
and from want of funds has fallen very much to decay. Still, however, the 
essential features of the fabric are entire, and a re-arrangement of the 
internal fittings would alone render it one of the most practically con- 
venient cathedrals fur our present ritual in the kingdom, and that without 
the anomaly usual in our cathedrals of the congregation being crowded 
into the choir, nor, on the other hand, of a choir separated by inconvenient 
obstructions from the congregation. It would become at once a perfect 
and imposing cathedral and a thoroughly good parish church. 

‘The cost absolutely necessary to effect this would not be very great, 
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though it would be desirable afterwards to follow it up by a gradual system 
of thorough and substantial reparation. Much has been done in the way 
of repair tung the incumbency of the present rector, but a structure of 
such enormous dimensions can only be brought into a proper state by 
a considerable repair fund, which might probably be provided in event of 
its becoming a cathedral. , ; 

‘ This church is not only one of the most curious and venerable which we 
possess, but it is a perfect treasury of ancient art, containing some of the 
very finest specimens of the whole range of mediaeval architecture which 
are anywhere to be found. Its careful reparation would be a national 
benefit, as some features in its present condition are undoubtedly a national 
disgrace. I refer here particularly to the state of the chapels east of the 
choir, which, though the most exquisite work of the very finest period of 
pointed architecture, are now a public thoroughfare, and a playground for 
the boys of the grammar-school which now occupies the beautiful Lady 
Chapel. I dwell longer on this than on other churches I have mentioned, 
as I consider it far the most important of them all, and it is one for which 
I feel a peculiar love and veneration.’—Scot#, p. 11. 


Dr. Walker’s splendid offer of founding the see of Cornwall 
at S. Columba, is received as it ought to be. The Commission 
refer to the Bishop of Exeter's Memorial, of which we quote 
this part in full, as we have already done with the latter portion. 
It is its own best comment. 


*I.—Bishop of St. Columb. 


‘He has heard that the Commissioners have contemplated an application 
to Her Majesty, that she will be graciously pleased to issue a Queen’s letter, 
empowering the Bishop of Exeter to collect throughout his diocese volun- 
tary contributions towards a fund in aid of the endowment of the new see. 

‘The Bishop feels it his duty to state to the Commissioners that he is 
fully convinced that such a measure would fail of producing any tolerabl 
satisfactory result, But he has pleasure in adding, that, if it be abandoned, 
he will himself contribute, during his incumbency, five hundred pounds per 
annum, as an increase of the tempcrary income of the new bishop. 

* He has also pleasure in saying, that having already made arrangements 
with the Estate Committee, for transferring to them the interest of the 
bishop in almost all the property belonging to the see of Exeter, within 
the county of Cornwall, and having been prevented, by temporary obstacles 
only, from making a similar transfer of what remains, he looks forward to 
the facility which will thus be given, after a not very long period, of such 
improvement of the episcopal property in that county as will make it of 
itself an adequate endowment of the Bishop of St. Columb.’—Report, p. 20. 


A suggestion follows to make a Bishopric of Bath out of 
portions of Bath and Wells, and of Salisbury. Would not 
Sherborne most fairly compete for the honour, with its grand 
minster so well restored, its Saxon recollections, and its more 
central position? We should, in another aspect of the case, 
have thought that what ought to be done with Bath itself, 
would be to unite it with Bristol, as the bishopric of Bristol and 
Bath. As we saw above, the separated Bishop of Bristol would 
have had to rule a comparatively small population. This addi- 
tion would bring up the numbers with a civic population ana- 
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logous to that of his own city, and, by the help of the Great 
Western, within the easiest conceivable distance. Bath Abbey 
would, of course, be proclaimed his other cathedral. 

Recommended as Bristol is among the earliest and most 
urgent cases, we strongly press the immediate consideration of 
this modification. 

The last recommendation is that of reestablishing the see of 
Westminster, about which there can hardly be two opinions, 
except they be as to the desirability of limiting to this one 
additional see the division of the gigantic responsibility involved 
in the pastoral care of the metropolis. 

No division of Chichester is advised, nor does the case seem 
very pressing. What the growth of Brighton may or may not 
necessitate some day, is a matter not now concerning us. 

A most strange oversight occurs in this schedule,—no other 
than the ¢otul omission of one diocese—Peterborough, including 
the counties of Northampton, Rutland, and Leicester. We 
suppose that the framer of the schedule, relying upon his old 
recollection that there were twenty-six dioceses in England and 
Wales, and forgetting that since the establishment of Man- 
chester the number had become twenty-seven, totted up his 
figures, and, finding at the end that twenty-six worked out, 
concluded, without further inspection, that all was correct. 
We will ourselves, without the aid of statistics, but only in- 
nies the map, endeavour to supply the defect, by saying 
that there is a manifest need to divide the diocese, by founding 
a Bishopric in the large, important, and growing town of 
Leicester, for the county of which it is the capital, and 
towards which Peterborough is most inconveniently situated, 
standing on the extremest eastern verge of Northamptonshire, 
and as far removed as possible from Leicestershire. Then, if 
Northamptonshire and Rutlandshire do not afford sufficient 
scope for the Bishop of Peterborough, that portion of the 
county and diocese of Lincoln south of the Wash might be 
with advantage added to it. Indeed, this addition would be in- 
trinsically a benefit, as it would equalize the two dioceses ; for 
even after the foundation of the see of Southwell, the great 
size of the county of Lincoln would leave the prelate who 
wished to work it sufficiently an amount of labour in mere 
travelling which it would be well, if possible, to abridge. 
Another change which might be made in this region would be 
to add, not South Lincolnshire, but Huntingdonshire to Peter- 
borough, leaving Cambridgeshire and Bedfordshire to Ely, 
Suffolk being collected under the Bishop of Bury. _ ; 

Reviewing, as a whole, the scheme for the multiplication of 
sees which the Commission gives, we are constrained to say that, 
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sound as is the principle which animates its provisions, yet we 
hardly think that the execution is as perfect as it might have 
been, or as other portions of the Report uridoubtedly are. Its 
authors, for example, seem to have been unaccountably scared 
away from grappling with and breaking up the overgrown 
dioceses of the North,—dioceses important, not merely for their 
population and their wealth, but for that vivida vis animi which 
has become proverbial with respect to the ‘ Manchester men.’ 
Before we quit this portion of our subject, we must ourselves 
venture a suggestion in aid of the movement for the subdivision 
of existing dioceses. It is, to obtain permissive powers, that so 
soon as the sites of the new sees shall have been definitely 
arranged, the Bishop of the diocese in which the future 
cathedral stands shall himself add the name of that town to his 
existing style ; and that the church which is to be the cathedral, 
if it already exist, shall be at once called such. Further dis- 
cretionary powers being provided to give or to withhold the title 
of Dean to or from its incumbent; and to give or withhold 
the power of creating a limited number of non-residentiary 
canons (say not exceeding half of the minimum number per- 
mitted in full-fledged cathedrals), according to circumstances, 
the creation of a dean not involving that of canons, and vice 
versa ; with the distinction, moreover, that there should be no 
dean unless the cathedral already existed, but that in either case 
there might be canons. The powers of such non-residentiary 
canons—of say Liverpool or S. Columb, in the chrysalis state 
of the diocese, would be confined to their acting as a com- 
mittee to collect subscriptions, towards the endowments needed, 
or the building or restoration of the cathedral, and otherwise 
to help on the complete development of the subdivision, both 
by keeping alive public spirit, and by prudently accumulating 
the funds in hand, for which ends the Bishop would have power 
to assemble them in chapter. Perhaps, also, the duty of 
occasionally serving and preaching at the cathedral might be 
added. If there were no dean, the archdeacon might preside in 
the Bishop’s absence. Such an organized and regular move- 
ment could not fail to produce its effect upon the people. So 
would the measure itself, even were the creation of any see 
to be suspended at that point. This inchoate stage would be 
one of a simplicity of execution almost ludicrous. It would also, 
we think, be a popular step. There are few persons who really 
dislike any addition of dignity when it costs them nothing; 
and we do not imagine that the citizens of Coventry, S. Al- 
bans, or Brecon, are any exceptions to this rule. They could 
not fail to feel some sort of satisfaction in their church be- 
coming at once a cathedral, and their own town’s name being 
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added to that of the time-honoured city in their Bishop's 
appellation. 

A precedent for this plan is to be found in the recent religious 
arrangements of the Church of that country, our entente cordiale 
with which is the present subject of popular enthusiasm. We 
should be very sorry to be supposed to hold up the French Church 
for admiration or imitation, either in its late doctrinal develop- 
ments, or in its weathercock subserviency to any and every 
knot of men and form of government which may happen for the 
time being to have attained the ascendancy. Nevertheless, in 
the present instance, an example has been set which we would 
do wisely to imitate. It is known to every one, that when, by 
the famous concordat, national episcopacy was restored in 
France, the limits of the old dioceses (some hundred and sixty, 
we think, in number) were wholly set aside, and a new distri- 
bution made of bishoprics, following nearly, but not very com- 
pletely, that of the numbers and the boundaries of the civil 
departments. A few more sees have been since recalled to life ; 
Beauvais, for instance, and the primatial see itself of Reims, which 
had no renewed existence till late in the reign of Louis X VIII. 
But still the catalogue of old unrestored sees is most extensive. 
Latterly, however, different Bishops have successively obtained 
permission to add to their style that of Bishop of vab ci-devant 
see as might have its cathedral included in their circumscriptions. 
And still more lately a step still more analogous to what we pro- 
pose has been taken. Lille, although a city of the first import- 
ance, from the Middle Ages down to our own time, both in peace 
and war, as a thriving manufacturing town, and a first-class 
fortress, has never had its own Bishop. Recently, however, the 
style of Bishop of Lille has been created as an appanage of the 
Archbishop of Cambrai, its diocesan, with the acknowledged 
intention of hereafter dividing the see accordingly ; and the in- 
habitants of the city, for their part, have come forward with a 
noble plan for rearing a cathedral of the old dimensions and 
architecture, the plan to be selected out of a European com- 
petition of architects. When bureaucratic France sets such an 
example of local exertions for a good work, it would be a shame 
if England, with its free institutions, were found lagging behind. 

It has, doubtless, not escaped the reader’s observation that in 
all these suggestions not a single word has escaped the Commis- 
sioners as to the necessity of giving the Charch some safeguard, 
some liberty, in the selection and the confirmation of her Bishops 
beyond the caprice of the actual Prime Minister of the day, 
Why this silence should have been observed it is, of course, 
impossible for us to tell. Perhaps the Commission did not 
think the question within its scope—or, perhaps, without caring 
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to consider whether it were so or not, it feared and avoided the 
subject. But, in any case, when the reformation of Deans 
and Chapters has become juris publici, and is so freely handled, 
Bishops cannot be far behind, and the multiplication of sees will 
and ought to hurry on the consideration. It may be said, that 
this is an unwise word to breathe now—that it may delay the 
first step to reform. We do not think so. We do not believe 
that the relation of our Bishops to the changeful humours of 
short-lived Premiers—now a Russell and then a Derby, anon 
an Aberdeen, suddenly succeeded by a Palmerston—is popular 
with any set of thinking men, however they may differ in the 
details of the plan they may propose for its rectification, and in 
apes direction they may: wish the influence of future Bishops 
to tend. 

Among Churchmen the desire for some change is not confined 
to those who are otherwise distinguished for the orthodoxy of 
their doctrines. The perfervid Canon Stowell, for example, in 
the intervals of his crusade against Maynooth, has, with his 
peculiar pertinacity, raised a cry against the State appointment 
of Bishops, which has not, that we are aware, been protested 
against by any authoritative section of the party in which he is 
influential. Even at the time of the Hampden nomination, Lord 
Denman’s rampant erastianism was generally felt to be mis- 
placed, and in worse than questionable taste. And that was 
seven years ago, during which time public opjnion has made 
progress to an extent of which we believe we are but inadequate 
judges. 

In all, then, that we have said in approbation and in aid of the 
scheme for increasing the number of our Bishoprics, it must be 
understood that we do so with the reservation, that the ques- 
tions of the election and confirmation of Bishops are not to be 
shelved by the State, as if the Church was forced to yield them 
as a quid pro quo in return for the material augmentation. 

Here we take our leave of the Cathedral Report. We have 
endeavoured to give our readers an idea of the several recom- 
mendations which it embodies, divested of the necessary verbiage 
of an official document, and at the same time more full than the 
ae which the Commissioners themselves have drawn up. 

Ve have accompanied our digest with observations, praising 


when we thought praise due, and not shrinking from raising 
objections where anything appeared to us objectionable. 

It will be seen that our general impression is decidedly favour- 
able. We do not of course mean to say that the Report could 
not be materially improved in many details; but as a rod o7@, 
as a rallying-point for those who understand and appreciate the 
Old Cathedral system, and who desire to see it not abolished, 
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but reformed and made efficient, it is most valuable. Hitherto, 
those persons, however influential, by their own character, their 
own learning, and their own position, were yet technically in 
opposition. The current of legislation had set dead against the 
Cathedrals. The turn of the tide has now arrived, and we should 
not be critical as to the time the waters take in going down. The 
friends of the Cathedrals have now a Blue Book to refer to—of 
Blue Books we are not blind admirers, nor do we blindly believe 
in their infallible wisdom, But when a Blue Book does speak 
words of truth and honesty and common-sense, let it receive its 
due honour. Happy shall we be if we see one-half of what this 
book contains carried out without a fierce storm of unreasonable 
opposition. Lord Blandford’s secession is an omen. ‘The inde- 
pendent tone of the recommendation will, of course, exasperate 
that self-righteous and arrogant spirit which animates the set 
whose only notion of Church development is to smuggle a 
Liberty of Religious Worship Bill through the House of Com- 
mons in the early hours of morning, and who refuse to defend 
their own progeny in a Select Committee of the Upper House. 
Many, of course, will follow the lead for the pure love of mis- 
chief and a row, with Punch and his imitators to back their 
enterprise. Reason, therefore, it is that Churchmen should show 
themselves satisfied with so great a measure of improvement, 
and cooperate to show their gratitude in helping to carry out 
practical reform based upon these recommendations. 

In so doing, they have signs of progress cheering them on 
all sides to go on and persevere. In spite of the dogged ani- 
mosity of the Puritan set, and of the know-nothing dislike of all 
connected with the Church which the Examiner represents, it is 
certain that the cause of Cathedral institutions has made remark- 
able advances throughout our communion, within the last fifteen 
years. The Parliamentary majority which saved the bishoprics 
of North Wales was a first victory and a turning point. It was, 
as our readers must remember, accompanied by the appointment 
of a Commission for the particular purpose of considering the 
extension of the Episcopate, a leading member of which was 
the late lamented Lord Powis, which concluded its labours by 
reporting in favour of the foundation of four additional Bishop- 
rics: Manchester, S. Alban’s, Southwell, and Bodmin. In 
consequence, Lord John Russell, then Prime Minister, and not 

et the = of Bishop Hampden or author of the Durham 

Letter, brought in a bill to found at once the former see, and 

to provide prospectively for the remaining three. A certain 

amount of agitation was exercised in Parliament, and the noble 

Lord, after quantum suff. of his characteristic Hampden and 

Sydney talking, capitulated so far as to strike out of the bill the 
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prospective words, with an intimation that though he yielded so 
far in form, yet that his intentions were unchanged. And so 
the Bishopric of Manchester was founded, and the old precedent 
of the number of Bishoprics remaining unchanged was broken 
through—and to that Bishopric Dr. Prince Lee was appointed. 
And there we heard the last of that Commission. Not long 
after, Mr. Gladstone moved the insertion of a clause in some 
Church bill to allow voluntary munificence to endow a Bishop- 
ric or any diocese of not less, we fancy, than 20,000 inhabitants. 
This clause, we need not say, was not adopted. But it markeda 
turn in public opinion, for a statesman even to dare to think of 
such a thing. Let our readers imagine, if they can, such an 
idea crossing the mind of a minister of the Walpole era, even in 
the most enthusiastic moments of post-prandial excitement. Let 
them also imagine, if they can, a practical and bustling locality, 
like Newcastle, then petitioning, through its Common Council, 
to be allowed to become the see of a new Prelate, or a Royal 
Commission intimating that in a town like Liverpool it was not 
impossible that a similar step might be taken. 

Again, the material restoration and decoration of our Cathe- 
drals’ fabrics, upon which so much zeal and so much munificence 
has been in these days expended, chiefly at Canterbury, also at 
York, owing to the heavy visitations of two conflagrations, at 
Armagh, at Hereford, and at Ely—notably too at Chichester, 
and Wells, and Durham, (though not in the last church 
under the best advice,)—in a greater or less increase almost 
everywhere— is a sign that the institutions themselves of which 
these piles are the habitation, cannot have lost their hold 
upon the minds of men, however much in their own imme- 
diate localities this influence may be often the weakest, from 
causes, the remedy for which this very Report seeks to discover. 
Such care and such cost betoken something deeper than a mere 
esthetic admiration of the pile itself. People do not, unless 
from some strong exceptional excitement, come forward with 
their free-will offerings to decorate the town-hall, or the country 
hospital of their provincial capital. The donors to a cathedral 
restoration admire in the building something nobler and more 
sublime even than ‘ out of the populous city, grey cliffs of lonely 
* stone, into the midst of sailing birds and silent air.’ Within 
the vaults those cliffs enclose, are the ark and the mercy-seat, 
and the chair of the chief pastor ; and that men feel implicitly, 
and act accordingly. 

Almost while we are writing we receive the scheme for a new 
Cathedral to be erected in a diocese of the province of York— 
the exceptional Sodor and Man. ‘This see had once its Cathe- 


? Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture, p. 93. 
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dral, a small but beautiful first-pointed Church, within the walls 
of Peel Castle, the fortalice of its old chief town. Time and 
violence have reduced its pile to a ruin, and Peel has yielded 
its preeminence to Douglas. Its restoration was a long- 
cherished wish of its former bishops, particularly of the good 
and great Wilson; and in our time, of Bishop Ward. Still 
years ran on, and bishops were consecrated, and then translated, 
and nothing was done. At length Bishop Powys has come for- 
ward to face the need, and taking advantage of the present 
year being the centenary of Bishop Wilson's death, he has 
formed a committee and issued a pastoral, soliciting aid to raise 
(in memory of his famous predecessor) a ‘ Cathedral Chapel’ 
near Bishop’s Court, the episcopal residence. What the pre- 
cise signification of a Cathedral Chapel may be, we own our- 
selves unable to understand. If the phrase is intended to 
conciliate any class of prejudices or body of objectors, we 
can only say that we cannot conceive prejudices the holders 
of which could on one side be deterred by the title of a 
Cathedrai Church, or on the other pacified by that of a Cathe- 
dral Chapel. More probably the new vocable is meant to 
imply that the Cathedral is also to serve as the private chapel 
of Bishop’s Court, or it may be that the wish is to disclaim a 
competition in size or magnificence with the old Cathedral 
Churches of England. Whatever be the explanation, we hope 
the misnomer will be corrected, and that so palpable a blunder 
may not be allawed to disfigure a proposal so noble and so neces- 
sary. Ina word, a Cathedral Chapel is an impossibility. ‘ Ca- 
thedral,’ as every one must know, is only an abbreviation for 
‘Cathedral Church’—Ecclesia Cathedralis—the church in which 
stands the seat or throne of the Bishop, and which thereby be- 
comes the Parish Church of all the Diocese. A Chapel (Capella) 
on the other hand, is one of two things, either a place of worshi 

dependent on achurch, or in some corner of it, or else one whic 

is moved out of the ordinary routine of the diocesan and paro- 
chial system, and is it may be private, like the Queen’s Free 
Chapel of St. George’s, or else belonging to a corporation like 
King’s College Chapel at Gambridge—both of them buildings 
of cathedral-like dimensions. But how there can be a Capella- 
Cathedralis, a place of worship, which shall contain the Bishop’s 
Cathedra, and so be the Mother Church of the Diocese, and still 
remain a Chapel after all, is a question which would puzzle the 
most acute Canonist. 

Again we implore the excellent Bishop to modify the term, 
and not to leave his project—in which we earnestly wish him all 
success—open to the obvious criticism, that it seeks gratuitously 
to introduce a phraseology unknown and repugnant to the oldest 
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usages of universal Christendom. The size of a church, whether 
greater or smaller than that of the usual run of cathedrals, has 
absolutely nothing to do with the question of its being, or not 
being, properly a Cathedral church. It is the dignity of contain- 
ing the cathedral, and not the architectural beauty or the superior 
dimensions, which makes the Cathedral church. The old cathe- 
drals of Greece and of Russia were very small. Dr. Petrie, in 
his learned work on the ancient ecclesiastical architecture of 
Ireland, proves that 60 feet was an almost prescribed length 
for its primitive churches, even when cathedrals. And to come 
to a later date, and to our own island, the Cathedrals of Bangor 
and §. Asaph, the two which are, we suppose, the nearest in 
absolute distance to the Isle of Man, are both of them in dimen- 
sions and in grandeur inferior to many parish churches of 
England. 

We will only briefly allude to the birth (for such it literally 
was) and growth of the cathedral movement in the unestablished 
Church of Scotland, the first part of which was the Cathedral 
of S. Ninian, Perth, the work of the venerable Bishop Torry’s 
old age, and now, under his energetic successor, planted on a 
firm basis within a building of great dignity and eminent for its 
solemn service. In the island of Cumbrae, too, a devoted lay- 
man has built the virtual Cathedral of the Isles; while the 
enterprise of the excellent Bishep Eden has resolved upon a 
Cathedral church on a large scale at Inverness, the capital of the 
Highlands, the facade of which is now in the Paris Exhibition 
as the last work of the lamented Carpenter. 

The enunciation of the Cathedral principle is of an earlier date 
in the Colonies, the choragus of the movement having been no 
*Tractarian’ so called, but Bishop Daniel Wilson of Calcutta. ‘This 
energetic and well-meaning, though eccentric prelate, has had 
the rare privilege not only of being the earliest, we believe, of 
Colonial Bishops to originate the idea of a cathedral on a large 
scale, conceived with broad views of the utility of cathedral 
institutions, but also, of bringing his work to an adequate con- 
clusion long before any of his brethren had achieved a similar 
measure of success. Accordingly, 8. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, 
stands a huge pointed pile with a lofty spire copied from Norwich 
—imposing from its magnitude, and gratifying from its aim to 
exhibit the religious forms of older cathedrals, although in its 
style betokening an early period of the ecclesiological movement, 
and the handiwork of an engineer officer, for the nonce converted 
into a Church architect. But inside it are ranged stalls for the 
Capitular Clergy, and the Bishop’s throne is not wanting, and, 
better than either, within it—for the first time since Caleutta 
became a British city—has the voice of daily prayer, according 
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to our ritual, continuously been sent up to that Power upon 
whose decrees alone rest (whatever may think the Court of 
—? the vast anomalous fabric of Anglo-Saxon rule in 
ndia. 

Bishop Wilson did not only build his Cathedral, but he 
established Missionary canonries for the conversion of the Hin- 
doos, to one or more of which he most properly named clergymen 
of colour. The novelty of the step, however, excited the 
susceptibility of state officials—such a thing as canons had 
never been heard of in India since the days of Clive or 
Hastings. It must bode some ill to the right divine of the 
Company. How could a Governor-General and a Canon co- 
exist on the plains of Bengal? Accordingly we believe the 
Bishop was compelled to abandon the appellation, and India has 
not been lost to the British empire. There are parish churches 
in Bombay and Madras, which are called Cathedrals, but the 
real system is yet a stranger to those cities. In Ceylon, how- 
ever, the case is different. Bishop Chapman, who has just 
returned for a holiday to England, after a continuous residence 
of very nearly ten years, did not leave Coloinbo before he had 
consecrated a cathedral church, planned and carried out as the 
correlative of his episcopate. ‘The building is small, and a 
parish church rather than a Cathedral in its plan; but its con- 
ception and arrangements are quite ecclesiastical, and the insti- 
tution is not wanting to the building. On the day of its 
consecration, the Bishop installed the Warden of his College 
Dean of the Cathedral, a union of duties most desirable under 
the circumstances, and fully carrying out the old Cathedral 
ideas. The Dean, for his part, installed in the Bishop’s name 
the Canons. In Australia, the metropolitical church of S. Andrew 
at Sydney—a great enterprise, projected by Bishop Broughton— 
is gradually rising from the ground, and we already read the 
name of Canons. We trust that Bishop Barker will foster his 
predecessor's work. At Adelaide the intention of a Cathedral 
has long been entertained, and we are aware of two sets of most 
meritorious plans having been successively prepared for it in 
this country. A Cathedral for Hobart Town has been autho- 
ritatively projected. Auriferous Melbourne, we fear, may be 
the last to grapple with that which it, more than any other of 
our Australian cities, is able to supply. The chivalrous Selwyn’s 
missionary duties have adjourned the Cathedral of New Zealand, 
which has been a desire of his heart ever since he first em- 
barked for the antipodes. In North America, the destructive 
fire at S. John’s, Newfoundland, has brought out good from 
evil, in having enabled Bishop Feild to build and to use the 
nave of a worthy cathedral. In Fredericton Bishop Medley 
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has completely carried out his Cathedral, of small dimensions 
compared with those of this country, but solemn and appro- 
priate in all its appointments, and an acknowledged model to 
all the American Churches of our communion, not only those 
under the British Crown, but also those in the United States, 
for the dignity and the correctness of its services. Nothing, 
we believe, has been done in the metropolitical see of Quebec. 
Bishop Fulford, of Montreal, employing the powers conceded 
under his as under other more recent colonial patents, has con- 
stituted his Dean and Canons, although the church itself, 
which has become the cathedral, is no way deserving of re- 
taining permanently that distinction. The Bishop of Cape-~ 
town, we should have said, has taken the same step with respect 
to his town, having equally to put up for the present with an 
unworthy cathedral. 

The Cathedral of Toronto—a city, it is said, growing in popu- 
lation and opulence at a much more rapid ratio than any of the 
United States—is, although rebuilt after a recent conflagration, 
a mere parish church, and we do not think that it has any 
capitular body attached. The reason, however, of this omission 
appears to be, that Bishop Strachan’s unwearied energies have 
been directed, under the anomalous circumstances which created 
its necessity, to the foundation of his flourishing University of 
King’s College, in the staff and chapel of which the correlative 
of a Cathedral and its body corporate are to be sought. To 
that University the older one of Oxford has just paid a marked 
compliment, by the honourable manner in which it received its 
Chancellor to the well-merited distinction of an honorary 
degree. Of the Cathedrals in the West Indian Islands we have 
not very precise information. Bishop Spencer has built one in 
his opulent diocese of Jamaica. That of Antigua, raised within 
these few years in place of one overwhelmed by an earthquake, is 
ugly, but large and substantial. Barbados has an old parish 
church exalted to Cathedral rank. The Cathedral of Guiana 
is, we believe, of more recent erection and of more ecclesiastical 
character. Into none of these churches, however, we imagine, 
has a capitular body been introduced. 

In the United States, the Cathedral movement has not yet 
emerged from the condition of agitation into that of a positive 
success, however partial, and yet the seeds of such a success are 
broadcast everywhere. The somewhat slow advance of the cause 
is no way astonishing, when we consider the peculiar circum- 
stances of that Church, founded in a dead age generally of 
Church fecling, with, moreover, a violent democratic feeling all 
around it, jealous of the idea of so-called titles and Episcopal 
thrones—words of which the sound would come to them from 
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suspected England with an import the more terrific because 
less understood. Under this condition of feeling it is a matter to 
be thankful for, that Episcopacy took root in any shape in that 
young Republic—a blessing for which, we may take this oppor- 
tunity of recording, the reformed communion in the United 
States, with its more than thirty Bishops, is, under Providence, 
indebted in the first instance to one gathered to his fathers not 
six months since. We need not say that this man was Martin 
Joseph Routh, who advised Samuel Seabury to seek his con- 
secration from the then despised, and almost, except from perse- 
cution, unknown, Scottish Church. 

The American Bishops, as every one knows, took their 
titles from the States through which they ministered, and not 
the cities where they dwelt,—a state of things not favourable to 
Cathedral development, and almost unknown in Church history, 
except in the case of the Celtic dioceses. But yet the work 
is spreading. The newly-completed S. Mary Burlington, in New 
Jersey, is actually a Cathedral, for it has the Bishop's throne, 
and we hope ere long it will become such also in name. The 
opulent Trinity Church, New York, must either make itself a 
Cathedral, or build one out of that annual income which it is 
bound to and which it does most fairly spend on Church objects. 
As it is, it serves for the present to represent that defective 
element. Its building a Cathedral need not be at all a remote 
work, for its wealth is abundant, and it has just completed a 
huge new Church in New York, outwardly built to look like 
and called a Chapel. A few months since, a Cathedral at Chi- 
cago, a centre of railway communication growing up with 
astonishing rapidity upon Lake Michigan, was spoken of. Now, 
however, we fear that from Bishop Whitehouse’s ill-advised 
reluctance to move his residence from New York into that city, 
the scheme is, at least for the present, at an end. Still, as we 
hear, the emancipation of Bishops in America from parochial 
cures, which is progressing, helps on the Cathedral cause, for it is 
felt not to be convenient to leave the prelates quite unfettered 
by local ties. 

We shall not, we trust, be considered as having wandered from 
our subject, in having concluded our analysis of the Report of 
the Cathedral Commission of England and Wales, with a notice, 
brief and imperfect as we know it to be, of the Cathedral move- 
ment in other dioceses in full communion with our own Church. 
With the Scottish, the Colonial, and the American Churches, 
our own in its spiritual aspect has the closest and the holiest 
affinity, and, practically speaking, hers and their well-being are 
closely knit together. It is an encouragement to the Commis- 
sioners who have recommended their scheme of Cathedral 
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Reform, and it is a monition to the public at large, who have 
to accept or to nullify those recommendations, to be told that 
in dioceses where the authority of the British Parliament in 
Church affairs is either unknown or little heeded, the move- 
ment for Cathedral institutions has taken root, and spread with 
an earnestness and generality which prove that it is genuine. 
It will soon be compulsory on the ancient and magnificent 
Cathedrals at home, to elect whether they will follow the lead 
of the young and poor Colonial Churches, or else command their 
deference by showing them the example which a mother is 
bound to exhibit to her daughters. 
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Art. VII.—The Greek Testament ; with Notes Grammatical and 
Exegetical. By Witu1am Wesster and Wriu1am Francis 
Witxison. Vol. I. containing the Gospels and the Acte. 
London: J. W. Parker. 


Tuis edition of the New Testament is defined by its editors as 
designed ‘for learners rather than the learned,’ and as more 
particularly intended for ‘the College lecture-room, and for 
‘ those examinations in the Greek Testament which are passed 
‘ by candidates for degrees, or for admission to Holy Orders.’ 
It was projected many years since, and six years ago was in a 
state of considerable forwardness, when its progress was sus- 
pended, till it was ascertained whether Mr. Alford’s edition 
might not render its completion and publication unnecessary. 
To the judgment of the editors, that ‘the system of Biblical 
‘ interpretation might be established on principles at once more 
‘ safe, more certain, and more intelligible,’ the present volume 
owes its completion and appearance. 

As the editors have prefixed to their commentary an intro- 
duction of nearly fifty pages, in which their principles of 
textual and grammatical criticism, the outlines of their system 
of exegesis, and their views on inspiration, are fully enunciated, 
it will be most satisfactory to notice these points separately. 

The text is stated to be ‘ substantially that of R. Stephens, 
* 1550, adopted by the late Professor Scholefield, and printed 
‘under his care at the Pitt Press, 1836.’ For punctuation, 
accentuation, arrangement of paragraphs, and other textual 
details, reference has been made to ‘ the editions of Lachmann, 
Theile, and Scholz.’ Why these three editions have been alone 
selected, to the exclusion of those of Tischendorf and other 
recent critics, is not stated. In an elementary and educational 
work like the present, the editors have probably exercised a 
judicious choice in retaining the Textus Receptus; but it is 
somewhat strange, as in S. Matthew ix. 36, to comment on the 
true reading, and yet retain the spurious reading in the text. 
If the editors felt so decided an opinion upon the true reading, 
as to devote their remarks to it, and to leave nearly unnoticed 
the reading in their text, it would certainly have seemed more 
desirable to make the change in the text, and give some typo- 
graphical indication of the departure from the Greek Vulgate. 
We are, however, indebted to them for their forbearance from 
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an immature attempt at patching up a text from the edition of 
Stephens, compared with that of recent editors. ‘hey have 
here exercised a sound discretion; still we totally object to the 
view they have taken of the value of the labours of recent 
critical editors, and still more to the observation, that attention 
to the criticism of the sacred text is not necessary for the 
student in his academical course. Can we for one moment 
admit that the chief ralue of the labours of Bengel, Wetstein, 
Griesbach, (and we are bound to add, Scholz, Tischendorf, 
Lachmann, and Tregelles,) has been to silence the boastful 
language of Socinian and other objectors, and that their subordi- 
nate use has been to establish the critical incorrectness of the 
received text? Commentators on the New ‘Testament are per- 
fectly at liberty to choose that text which they conceive best 
suited to their general purposes; but they would do well to 
remember that few critical scholars, few deeper thinkers who 
are seriously impressed with the duty of having before them the 
exact words of Inspiration, would select the Textus Receptus 
except for a special purpose; and fewer still would regard the 
general subject as undeserving of the attention of students at 
our universities. Such language and opinions cannot be too 
much deprecated and deplored. 

In the principle of their annotations, considered in reference to 
the elementary and educational character of the work, the editors 
have in most cases exercised sound judgment. They have not 
perplexed the student with reference to various authorities, 
whose very names would probably be strange to him; they 
have commonly expressed a single opinion with suitable brevity, 
and in some cases have submitted their reasons to his considera- 
tion. So far all is well; but here, again, they have spoken with 
precipitation upon systems of annotation which, though rightly 
declined in an elementary work, are yet not lightly to be set 
aside in sound and thorough expositions of Holy Scripture. 
The editors are of opinion that ‘the invariable production of 
‘authorities is directly injurious, as leading the student to 
‘repose his faith in the wisdom of men rather than in the 
‘ power of God.’ Whether the «tudent would not be far more 
likely to repose his faith in the power of God, and to pray still 
more truly and fervently for illumination, when he was briefly 
apprised that the great expositors here spoke diversely and 
doubtingly, while there they spoke confidently and in unison, 
must be left to the judgment of our readers. Again, the 
editors have probably done wisely in passing over, in a work 
calculated for boys and young men, the erroneous interpreta- 
tions of other commentators; but their condemnation of this 
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practice is far too hasty and sweeping. Utterly erroneous, or 
clearly absurd interpretations, it is wrong in any commentator 
to reproduce before his reader; but, especially in difficult pas- 
sages, no one system tends more thoroughly to fix on the mind 
the probably true interpretation, than that which distinctly, 
acutely, and succinctly exhibits the erroneous principles (often 
of a very subtle nature) in grammar, criticism, or exegesis, on 
which the rejected interpretations are based, and thus prepares 
the reader for an acquiescence in, and a more accurate reten- 
tion of, that which is adopted. All depends upon the skill, 
perspicuity, and above all things brevity, with which aberrant 
opinions are noticed; but the commentator who does this faith- 
fully and charitably contributes far more, with the blessing of 
God, to the accurate knowledge of divine truth, than the 
expositor who merely submits to the reader the opinion which 
he himself had arrived at, without supplying him with the 
means of judging whether that opinion was satisfactorily and 
deliberately formed or no. A good translation ought to show 
us exactly the interpretation adopted; a good commentary 
ought to show this—and further, the grounds on which it has 
been adopted, and the principles by which it can be justified. 
The language of Messrs. Webster and Wilkinson upon this and 
some other principles of general interpretation, which we have 
not here space fully to notice, is so unqualified, and, as we 
must certainly judge, so open to criticism, that we cannot but 
feel that their acquaintance with the best modern foreign com- 
mentators is limited, and that their condemnatory opinions are 
educed by imperfectly constructed English commentaries, in 
which the more scientific principles of interpretation are ob- 
scured or neglected. 

Their remarks on the Allegorical and Dogmatical schools of 
interpretation are very far from satisfactory. That the Alle- 
gorical mode of interpretation may have often been unduly 
pressed,—that Origen (whose conceptions it is still hasty, not 
to say unjust, to characterise as ‘rash and crude’) may have 
pushed it beyond its just limits,—that in the middle ages it 
may have found favour, whether allied ‘to the antichristian 
claims and blasphemous idolatries of the Papacy ’ or no, may 
be freely admitted; and yet few thoughtful readers of Scripture, 
especially of S. Paul’s Epistles, would feel disposed to designate 
the whole system as ‘ wild, fantastic, and variable,’ or to admit 
that its principle is fairly stated by saying, ‘ that the spiritual 
‘meaning is in a direct ratio to the distance from the obvious 
‘meaning.’ Toa certain extent Messrs. Webster and Wilkin- 
son are themselves forced to admit it, but we think few devout 
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thinkers would not be willing to extend it much further, and 
reverently to acknowledge that there may be numberless passages, 
especially in the Old Testament, in which deeper meanings are 
involved, and mysterious intimations vouchsafed to us, of that 
profound harmony which reveals itself not only in the words of 
God, but in His deeds and dealings with men. 

Equally unsatisfactory are the remarks on the Dogmatical 
school of interpreters; for here either the editors must be de- 
scribing a very small and limited class of interpreters, which may 
possibly deserve the language applied to them, but who are too 
few and insignificant to hold a place in a tripartite division; or 
else they must be applying language unduly and untenably 
severe to a large class of earnest and devout men, who feel that 
there is in many passages what is termed a ‘Catholic inter- 
pretation, —an interpretation propounded by the wisdom and 
embalmed by the piety of the early expositors, which cannot be 
lightly or hastily setaside. Such men as Schleiermacher (see 
an article on the Colossians, in ‘ Stud. und Kritiken’) have not 
scrupled to say that the interpretations of the Greek commen- 
tators deserve our best and most earnest attention. Can it then 
be charitable, or even sensible, to say that ‘the disciple of the 
‘ Dogmatical school recoils from the impartial and candid exer- 
‘ cise of his rational powers, lest he should be led to forego his 
‘shibboleth, or be compelled to own that others, whom he 
‘ views with hostility, approach much nearer the truth than he 
‘imagined’? Can it be fair to say that ‘the Romanist exer- 
‘ cises that sense, reason, judgment, which God has given him, 
‘ only to render it prostrate to the authority of the Church,’ 
when there are commentaries on Scripture yearly emanating 
from that Church, especially in Germany, distinguished by 
great fairness, good sense, and calm and critical exercise of 
judgment? Whatever may be the merits of Protestant, what- 
ever the demerits of Romanist, interpreters, we are strongly of 
opinion that language so indiscriminating in its censure, is seri- 
ously out of place in an introduction to the message of love and 
mercy of God to mankind. 

Still more unsatisfactory are the remarks on Harmonies ard 
on the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. To say nothing of 
more ancient labourers in the former field, we feel bound to 
protest with indignation, on the part of our contemporaries, 
such as Messrs. Greswell and Isaac Williams, against language 
such as this which Messrs. Webster and Wilkinson employ :— 


_ *We are convinced that much mischief has been done to the cause of 
Gospel truth, and truth in general, by the unscrupulous violence, and 
perhaps unconscious dishonesty, which have characterised many of the 
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conspectuses of the New Testament records, termed harmonies, both in 
ancient and modern times. Conceding all the demands of the most crafty, 
and at the same time most unphilosophical, infidelity, with regard to the 
nature, action, and effects of inspiration, the compilers of these synopses 
have failed to accomplish their own avowed object, have promoted that of 
the common adversary, have almost hopelessly embarrassed the great 
subject on which they are fundamentally mistaken, and have excited in 
the minds of all who take upon trust either their will or their per- 
formances, grievous suspicions against those who doubt the possibility 
and necessity of their enterprise.’—ZJntrod. p. x. 

And elsewhere, in a long and hazy dissertation, we are assured 
that ‘defects and discrepancies in the Evangelists are not incon- 
‘ sistent with inspiration,’ for the very unsatisfactory reason that 
‘they are only such, and indeed much less than such, as we 
‘meet with in many credible accounts given by ordinary histo- 
‘rians and witnesses, and which do not in their case lead to 
‘ the disbelief of their narrations or testimony ;’—which, reduced 
into plain English, is, that there is no higher guarantee for the 
trustworthiness of S. Matthew and S. Luke than for that of 
Thucydides and Xenophon. Surely the present editors must 
know that the objection is not against the respectability and 
moral honesty of the writers of the New Testament, but on the 
= whether in any or in what sense they received super- 

uman assistance or guidance. Unquestionably it is but to 
escape this question to assure us that they have made no greater 
mistakes in fact, than ‘ordinary historians and witnesses.’ 
After this is it not trifling with religious convictions to talk as 
Messrs. Wilkinson and Webster do, in the very same page, 
(p. xlvii.) of ‘the Spirit of God giving to mankind a written 


= ? 
e have a in saying, on the other hand, that as far as we 


have been able to examine the volume in detail, the notes appear 
generally clear, concise, and instructive. The scholarship, 
without being either very subtle or suggestive, or displaying 
very intimate acquaintance with the principles of Hellenistic 
Greek, is‘still sound and judicious, and very well calculated for 
the upper classes in schools, or the lecture-rooms in Universities, 
the two bodies for which the editors have written. The more 
advanced scholar who may desire a more acute analysis of the 
language of the New Testament must go elsewhere: we are, 
however, still surprised not to have met with references to the 
professed grammars on the New Testament, to which students 
at the Universities and*the higher class of readers might most 
advantageously have been referred. In our cursory perusal of 
the volume, not to have met with one reference to Winer’s 
Grammar of the New Testament, which has been for several 
years translated, and is, as we know, in the hands of many even 
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of our younger students, seems somewhat strange, especially 
when few volumes have more thoroughly cortributed to an 
accurate knowledge of the language of the New Testament. 

We have noticed a few questionable interpretations in the 
first two Gospels, which we submit to the editors for their re- 
consideration. 

S. Matt. ii. 17. ‘ éwAnpwOn, was entirely (?) fulfilled:’ would 
not this be dverAnpwOn, or some compound form? .. .. S. Matt. 
iii. 10. éxxémrera:]. ‘The present tense shows the certainty 
and the suddenness (?) of the punishment.’ Surely the second 
explanation must be an oversight ; it is the natural property of 
the aorist, not the present, to express suddenness. The first ex- 
planation is the only correct one; see Winer, Gramm. p. 308 
(ed. 5); Green, Gramm. p. 11..... S. Matt. v. 46. ‘ Our Lord 
‘in speaking of of reAdvae (I. of duaptwroé), vi. 32, adopts the 
‘ popular language and ideas(?) of the times.’ Is not this a lax 
and incautious mode of expression? .... S. Matt. vii. 15. * Be- 
ware accordingly (5) of false prophets.’ We should be very 
slow, either here or elsewhere in the New Testament, to admit 
any such use of Sé for odv: 5¢ appears here to be simply mefa- 
batic; see Hartung, vol. i. p. 165..... S. Matt. viii. 28. * The 
‘reading Tepyeonvav was introduced by Origen upon mere 
‘ conjecture.’ This is stated too broadly ; it, perhaps, was so in- 
troduced; see De Wette, in loc.... 0 — ‘is here used 
as a collective word for evil spirits.’ Is this deviation neces- 
sary?.... S. Matt. xvi. 5. émreda0ovro] ‘ perceived that they 
had forgotten.’ Can such a paraphrase be justified? see 
Meyer, in loc..... S. Matt. xviii. 10. dyyedXor], ‘their spirits 
after death. A. xii. 15.’ This interpretation we cannot but 
designate as very unfortunate; the editors would have been 
more wise, in this instance at least, if they had adopted the in- 
terpretation of the ‘ Dogmatical school.’ .... S. Matt. xxv. 26. 
movnpé] ‘ worthless.” Why this deviation from the ordinary 
translation? The conduct of the servant showed he deserved the 
term in its fullest and strongest sense. ...S. Matt. xxviii. 19. 
eis Td Ovopa] ‘ eis marks the final end or aim, L. iii.3.’ Is this 
correct ? L. iii. 3.is a clear case of destination for a purpose, eis 
adpecw apaptiav; but here, as Messrs. Webster fet Wilkinson 


themselves imply by their translation and subsequent remarks, 
the preposition points rather to ‘union and communion with.’ 
So, again, eis 7d dvopa (S. Matt. xviii. 20)can hardly be, ‘in order 
to promote my cause,’ cited on S. Luke iii. 3. . . . S. Mark iii. 5. 
mwpacet, ‘hardness,’ ‘ callousness,’ ‘ blindness.’ The last mean- 
ing is very doubtful; see Fritzsche on Rom. xi. 25....5. 
Mark iv. 8. é5é50v. ‘The usual form, éd/5, does not occur in 
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the New Testament.’ The more usual form is the one here 
used; Buttmann, i. 509; Kriiger, xxxvi. ® 1....5. Mark vi. 
17, avros, in the expression, avtds yap 6 ‘Hpwdys, can scarcely 
be, ‘of his own accord ;’ see S. Matt. iii. 4. ...S. Mark xiv. 
19, xariv Hv adte ef ovK eyevvn Oy. ‘The omission of dv with 
jv has a touch of irony; without doubt it were good.’ This is 
doubtful; as in later Greek the tendency to omit dv in sentences 
of this nature is very obvious. See Winer, Gramm., p. 353; 
comp. p. 327.... 5S. Mark xv. 6, «ata éopry is translated, ‘on 
occurrence of the feast,’ in S. Matt. xxvii. 15, ‘at every festival.’ 
Which translation do Messrs. Webster and Wilkinson prefer? 
simply temporal? or distributively temporal? It is better to be 
consistent in translation in exactly similar passages. 
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NOTICES. 


* Mr. Moz.ey’s work, ‘ The Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination,’ is a 
book which, for thorough knowledge and grasp of the subject, deep, calm, 
comprehensive thought, and clear and well-considered statement, has not 
had its equal for many years in English theology. It is no less than a 
complete review of the history and results of the great controversy on 
Divine grace and man’s free-will, in its chief phases and turning points, 
from the days of S. Augustine and Pelagius, to those of Toplady and 
Edwards, It is learned, in the highest sense of learning: that is, the writer 
has read very widely and very laboriously, but with a thorough command 
of his own power of judgment in the process of reading; and while going 
over and entering fully into the chief results, which the genius or the 
character of past thinkers or their times have left behind them, he has 
kept his own thought free. Deeply interesting, indeed, as are the reasonings 
and representations of the book on its great topics, worked out with a 
grave and serene, yet earnest, simplicity of statement, which reminds us 
continually of the solemn calm and plainness of Butler, what is still more 
striking, is the evidence it affords of a cautious and mature mind thinking 
out afresh a great subject for itself, thoroughly and to the very root, yet 
with the most complete self-command, and strict guardedness against all 
extreme conclusions, After a keen appreciation and patient following out, 
in all their various shapes and consequences, of the two opposite ten- 
dencies, both true, yet at last irreconcilable, which led to the controversy 
between Augustine and Pelagius, the great point is again revived, which 
governed the speculations of the author of the Analogy, revived with great 
and practical force, of the ignorance in which we really are, as to the true 
nature of those Divine things, about which in controversy we are apt to 
speak so familiarly and so positively. Dispassionate yet earnest, and 
disclosing in itself a strong bias of belief, it yet indicates a hopeful, 
because real and genuine, way, by which some of our most deeply cutting 
disputes may close, Recalling us to the easily forgotten and trouble- 
some duty of weighing and ascertaining the meaning of our own words, 
and of not shrinking, if necessary, from reviewing what we have assumed 
as clear positions, it drives home, besides, that awful conviction, never 
lost, but often overlaid, even in the earnest defence of truth, that what we 
can clearly and fully perceive and speak of the unseen world, is indeed but 
analogous to the knowledge of children. 


The quarter has been unusally prolific in printed Sermons. The cir- 
cumstance will account for, if it may not excuse, an inverting of our ordinary 
practice, and placing in the first page of our miscellaneous notices what 
usually brings up their rear, A dead set seems to be making against the 
English pulpit. A grave Archdeacon, cautious, we believe, in committing 
himself to unstudied efforts of oratory, and little ambitious of popular 
fame, has been assuring the metropolitan Clergy that their sermons are 
seriously defective. The lesson was a useful one, and it fitted the position 
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and office of him who delivered it. But the chief daily newspaper has been 
lecturing in a style much more objurgatory than that of the Archdeacon, 
and with its accustomed amiability of tone has been contrasting the 
sermons of the Ranters with those of Churchmen, to the manifest advan- 
tage of the former: and writers and editors who are unable, on their own 
confession, to utter two sentences vird voce, are complaining that all the 
Clergy cannot extemporize for a round hour with ease, fluency, unction, 
point, vigour, liveliness, novelty, and research. The real wonder is, not 
that sermons are so bad, but that the thing itself being so difficult they 
are no worse. Of course, if we had sermons addressed to hearers according 
to their specialties ; if only saints or only sinners, if only newspaper critics 
or only their subjects, if only gentlemen or ladies, or children, or academies, 
or tradesmen, or literary or illiterate people came to church; or if we had 
sermons which were not delivered in church, possibly we might have 
closer and more direct addresses. But when, as is the case, congregations 
consist of every conceivable variety of age, spiritual attainment, information 
and need, what is addressed to them must, from the nature of the case, 
often appear vague and flavourless. Strong meat in certain cases becomes 
poison : and what could hardly graze the moral cuticle of critics or colliers, 
might be very dangerous to their daughters. We do not complain so 
much of the level character of English homiletics as of the habit of pub- 
lishing volumes of sermons; and this chiefly because we have to read 
them, or rather are expected to read them. We admit, nay, we insist, that 
the Midland counties, and the Bedford level, and the flat prairies of the 
Ukraine, ‘have their use and function in the great economy of things ; 
but they are not places which one chooses. We respect, but do not 
select them. So it is with sermons. They are very good, although, or 
because, tame: but why are they in print? This is a question which 
throughout our connexion with theological literature is the standing riddle 
of the age: its solution may well be left to printers, publishers, and 
authors. However, as we suppose that printed sermons are at least not 
below the average of those less dignified, we prefer at present to give 
specimens of the extant English homiletics: and then to inquire whether, 
without committing ourselves to any extravagant eulogy of the present 
supply in the market, the competing article is more satisfactory. We take 
rather at hazard the printed sermons which the last three months have 
brought before us. 


‘ Practical Sermons on the Characters of the Old Testament,’ (Masters.) 
Here is a series of Sermons far above the average. They exhibit con- 
siderable powers of language, and the results of a good deal of reading. 
They are original as well as sound. But if they were ever preached to a 
single congregation, we are tempted.to wonder what the.composition of 
such congregation was, Here are some detached passages :— 

‘ Job ends in the same way that he began, but the concluding note is 
‘the last and deepest of the octave... .. A man’s-character involves the 
‘ whole octave ; the highest note of it is played in youth—the deepest at 
‘ the end of the journey of life; the whole is played together in the perfect 
‘harmony of Heaven. We are what we are, in one sense, at first : we only 
‘ are that in the real sense at the last. Parts of the intervening life might 
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‘sound like a discord, when played alone; taken altogether they are. 
‘ perfect harmony.’—P. 67. 

This passage indicates a clever mind falling in with a stray metaphor, 
unable to resist the temptation of mounting, and very grievously run away 
with by the wild animal. All this is tolerable in the pulpit, but rather 
intolerable in the immortality of type. The following passage is certainly 
not deficient in plain speaking, and seems to indicate the village pastor. 
In a sermon on Boaz, it is said,— 

‘ In many such cases, where boys and girls are allowed to work together 
‘in the same field, all modesty is broken down, the barriers of purity, 
‘erected through toilsome months at school and home, breached and 
‘ shivered to dust. ‘The hay-cart or the corn-sheaf becomes the scene for 
‘ the assignation,’ &c.—P. 109. 

And in the very next Sermon, on Eve, we find this ambitious lan- 
guage :— 

‘ The idea that the material body is in itself sinful has been the cause of 
* some of the great heresies or errors of the ancient days. Manicheism 
* especially proceeds from this source. Zoroaster and Zeno, again, had 
‘ already taught vigorously and earnestly that the body is sinful. Abhriman, 
‘as the Persian philosophy relates, is the evil deity, and Oromastes the 
‘ good one; the former built the prison, the body and matter, in which 
‘the spirit, the offspring of the latter, was to be fettered during time. 
‘ Mithras, the moderator between the two contradictory deities, sat like 
‘Minos in Tartarus, deciding on the deserts of human action, and deter- 
‘ mining the term or condition of the thrall of the spirit. Eastern Chris- 
‘ tianity caught the flame. Manes sprung up,’ &c.—P. 146, 

Now, without expressing an opinion on the relative advantages of either 
style of sermon, we certainly may remind the writer that as probably in 
his own judgment either the subject of the hayfield or of Ormuzd was 
unsuitable to his own parish, so the concurrence in a series is at least 
unfortunate. 

The master of a public school has a field for sermon influences of 
remarkable capabilities. His boys are possessed of more than the average 
intelligence of congregations ; they have sufficient of a common character 
and corporate position to render the choice of subjects and treatment 
comparatively easy. The current events of school are always sufli- 
ciently varied to admit of occasional and practical treatment; while the 
character of the preacher, who is usually also the instructor, admits in the 
best sense of the hackneyed phrase allusions to common things, and permits 
the sermon itself to become a vehicle of information. Here too, classical 
illustration, and the true attitude of heathen literature towards the 
Christian scholar, enlarges the preacher’s materials; while there are no 
subjects, political and the like, of passing interest, which are unsuited to 
the intelligence of lads at the great collegiate schools, Mr. Cotton, the 
Master of Marlborough College, has printed a volume, ‘ Seven Sermons 
cniefly connected with Public Events of 1854,’ (Macmillan,) which we can 
speak of with high admiration. The following is from a sermon preached 
at the beginning of last half-year, ‘ Winter Retrospect.’ We prefer an 
extract to vague commendation :— 
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' *It is impossible not to be struck by one consequence of the war in 
* which we are now engaged, its direct bearing on the future destiny of 
“many who now hear me. Hardly a week passes in which we do not 
‘ receive letters, showing that not one or two only, but many among you, 
‘ are likely to be employed in some way or other, either in the fleet or army 
‘of our country; that some of you may be called upon actually to join 
‘ those who at this very moment are the objects of so much sympathy, to 
‘ assist their efforts, to share their sufferings and their dangers, perhaps to 
‘ help them by the sacrifice of your lives. Others may hereafter be sum- 
‘moned to tasks and perils of a similar character. Now surely this 
‘ thought addresses us in language most plain and practical. Not only 
‘does it remind us that those who learn to do their duty here in small 
‘ things, will be most likely to perform it there in great things ; but it also 
* warns you to remember your Saviour in this day of quiet and safety, as 
* those who may soon be standing in the peril of death, and called to pass 
‘ through it to the actual presence of God. For in speaking and thinking 
‘ of the glories of war, we are apt to regard it in some degree from the old 
pagan rather than the Christian point of view: burried away by our 
‘ admiration for those who fall for their country, we forget that to them as 
‘ well as to all others, after death cometh the judgment, and that from this 
‘ judgment no amount of valour, or self-devotion, or heroic virtue can avail 
‘to deliver them. Doubtless if any of us should be called to bear the 
‘ sorrow of losing friends or kinsmen in this fearful struggle, our only true 
‘ comfort is to leave them in the hands of Him, who alone knows what is 
‘in man, who, for His Son’s sake, in judgment remembers mercy, and who, 
‘we are quite sure, will deal with them as is right. Yet we must not 
‘ forget that for him who dies suddenly on the distant battle-field, and for 
‘him who breathes out his soul peacefully at home, surrounded by the love 
‘ of friends, and the consolations of Christ's Church, there is one duty, 
‘one sacrifice, one hope; the duty of repentance and sorrow for sin, 
‘the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, who died upon the cross, the hope that 
‘through Him, and Him alone, the kingdom of heaven is opened to all 
‘believers. And certainly it has been most striking and refreshing to hear 
‘ of proofs that in the hour of danger such thoughts have not been wanting, 
* but that in the midst of din and carnage, and excited passion, the remem- 
‘ brance of Christ has been brought home to many hearts by the Spirit of 
‘God, Only let it be an additional motive to encourage such thoughts 
‘now, that you will so sorely need them then; remember that he who 
‘tries to love Christ in the day of peace and safety, is most sure to be 
‘helped and comforted by Christ in the time of necessity. 
‘ But the signs of the times do not confine their warnings to those who 
* are likely to take a direct part in events which will make this new year 
‘ either glorious or disastrous in the history of our country. Sometimes, 
‘ when we who aré remaining here in our homes read these gloomy tales of 
‘ suffering, we are inclined to ask whether we can do nothing to alleviate 
* it, whether it is right to sit still with folded hands, while our friends and 
‘ brethren are struggling and dying in a cause which is no less ours than 
‘theirs? Such doubts and questionings are not uncommon; they were 
‘ lately put to me in a letter from one who not long since was one of your- 
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‘selves. Yet surely they admit of an easy answer. We can, no doubt, 
‘ help our brethren directly by self-denial, by giving of our abundance to 
‘ supply their needs, by praying for God’s blessing on their bodies and 
‘ their souls. But no less surely can we help them and ourcountry by the 
‘ quiet and conscientious performance of the duty, whatever it be, which 
‘ God has assigned us: by maintaining in this place, and in every other 
‘ society with which we are connected, a high and Christian spirit of 
*‘ devotion to every good work, and so raising up a generation of English- 
‘men who shall serve God worthily and reverently, and thus, wherever 
‘ they are, and to whatever duties called, go forth in the sure and certain 
‘ hope of His blessing on their labours. 

‘ Thus then discerning the signs of the times, and learning lessons like 
‘ these from all that we have lately seen and heard, let us begin this new 
‘ half year with the firm determination that, by the help of God's Spirit 
‘given to our prayers, we will make this school better, holier, more 
‘ Christian than it has ever yet been; that no one here shall suffer either 
‘in body or in soul by our unkindness, our neglect, our evil example. In 
‘ school, on Wednesday, I called your attention to the number of boys who 
‘ are now for the first time amongst us, and I spoke of the sin of persuading 
‘or forcing them to do anything which is forbidden. Let me now urge 
‘upon you more generally, to avoid injuring them in any way, by your 
‘influence or example; let them feel that they have come to a school 
‘ where God is feared, and His commands obeyed, and let them discern as 
‘ one of the happiest and most blessed signs of this our day, that they are 
‘ not hindered but helped in their efforts to do right, and are members of a 
* society which, not in name only, but in deed and truth, is consecrated 
‘ through Christ to God.’ 

We do not yield to Mr. Cotton in admiration for Tennyson: but surely 
the lines quoted at p. 9, in the writer's mind, only teach universalism : 
which if the poetical, is certainly not the Christian, view of the final doom. 

From the school to the college the transition is easy: and Mr. Curteis, 
Fellow of Exeter College, sends us ‘ Four Sermons preached in the Chapel 
of that Society,’ (J. H. Parker,) which much in the same way strike us 
as extremely well suited to those to whom they were addressed. Here is 
a passage on the transition of morality into faith :— 

‘ And what then is that “ Nature’’ whom they thus consulted? Where 
‘is it, that thus, with one accord and with such successful issue, the men 
‘ of science have agreed to originate all their discoveries, and to find at 
*‘ once the limit and the source, the end and the beginning, of their know- 
‘ledge? Is it not on that surface (as it were) which is spread, like some 
‘ pictured curtain, between us and the unknown powers and essences of 
‘ Being, and which is open to our experiment and examination? Those 
‘ powers and essences themselves, while in the flesh, we can never know. 
‘ A veil of sense is spread between us and them, which our limited faculties 
‘are quite unable to transcend. And what matter? since finite beings 
‘ must have their limit somewhere; and powers of perception, which fall 
‘ very far short of omniscience, may yet be veracious within their sphere, 
‘ and not unworthy gifts of One, who ever represents Himself as a God not 
‘ of falsehood, but of truth. 
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* Now among all the various sciences that can occupy the mind of man, 
‘ there is one science which is by far the most important, for whose sake 
‘ they all exist, and into whose main stream their various channels run; 
‘and this is, the science of Religion. It is not that of Morals; this gives 
‘the human side of Religion. It is not of Theology; this gives its divine 
‘side. It is rather that great philosophy of human life, that lofty science 
‘ of the relations between man and his Creator, which we may conveniently 
‘call by this special name. Where, then, it may be asked, (and a most 
‘deeply interesting question it is,) where are we to find the foundations of 
‘ this great science? Where (as men of truth,—men who in the depart- 
‘ ment of Religion would emulate the earnestness and energy of those who 
‘are engaged in less important branches,) are we to find our basis in 
‘nature? where the point of contact (as it were) with absolute and 
‘ objective truth “ behind the veil?’’’ 

But these sermons are addressed to students. In Mr. Fraser, Rector of 
Cholderton, and Fellow of Oriel, we have a very good specimen of the 
academic preacher. The title of his volume is, ‘ Six Sermons preached 
before the University of Oxford.’ (J. H. Parker.) Like Mr. Cotton, he 
also endeavours to apply to a particular audience the lessons to be drawn 
from the Signs of the Times. After protesting against the decree about 
the Immaculate Conception, Mr. Fraser makes some remarks in his Preface, 
p. xiv., which, considering his position as one of the Select Preachers, 
deserve attention :— 

‘And scepticism, or at best an utter latitudinarianism, is the natural 
‘ reaction against such extravagant pretensions. While the Pope and his 
‘conclave of Cardinals and Bishops are thus inventing doctrines and pre- 
‘ paring definitions, another class of thinkers are doing what they can to 
‘ sweep away from the face of the earth all creeds, all Church authority, all 
‘ faith in miracles, inspiration, historical evidence, and to resolve the whole 
‘ of Christianity into the development, not of objective truths, but of the 
‘internal consciousness and rational faculties of man. And though the 
‘ great majority of our polemical preachers and theologians seem blind to 
‘the danger, and are content with furbishing up old weapons out of the 
‘armoury of our Reformers, giving them perhaps a keener edge, but, from 
‘lack of the same deep erudition, hardly dealing with them as shrewd 
‘ blows; there can be no doubt, I think, that the cause not only of Pro- 
‘ testantism, but of Evangelical truth in the widest sense of the term, has 
‘much more to fear from these new foes, springing from the camps of 
‘ Hegel and Comte, than from the disciples of Bellarmine or the revivers of 
‘ the policy of Hildebrand. It is against this philosophical infidelity of the 
‘ Deist and the Pantheist, masking itself under the fair-sounding names of 
‘ philanthropy and faith in the capabilities of man ; claiming for the natural 
‘human reason a paramount and sufficient supremacy in the settlement of 
‘all questions of spiritual truth; ignoring Jesus and the Holy Spirit as 
‘ personal agents in the regeneration of mankind; regarding the one as a 
‘ mere personification of the individual’s consciousness of his being a “ par- 
‘taker of the divine nature,’ and the other as the collective voice of 
‘humanity determining what is right and pronouncing what is true; 
‘ recognising the Scripture records ix a way, but treating them as though 
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‘their traditional, and indced natural, acceptation deserved no more serious 
“attention at the hands of a philosopher, than the exploded legends of the 
‘early Roman kings ;—indeed, Mr. Francis Newman does not give them so 
« much ;—carrying the right of private judgment to an extreme for which 
“few of its English advocates are probably prepared ; doubting everything 
* which a consensus of eighteen hundred years has sanctified, but replacing 
‘ every dogma it discards with some new and infinitely more unintelligible 
‘ theory of its own; exterminating alike the “ mutilated medizvalism” of 
« Rome, the “ national hierarchism and insular Catholicism ” of ‘England, 
“and the “blind Lutheranism” of Germany; professing as its aim the 
«demolition of the doctrinal and ecclesiastical superstructure of the 
* seventeenth century;” and leaving us, as yet, nothing substantial—a 
‘ dream—a picture—a “ Church of the future "—in its room ;—it is against 
‘ this Wevderupos yraors, which is perhaps undermining the faith of the 
‘ rising generation of Englishmen and Englishwomen to a greater extent 
* than many of us are aware,—the influence of which, I fear, is not unknown 
* in Oxford,—that every believer in the gospel of Christ as the complete 
‘and final revelation of God’s will to man, has need to stand upon his 
*guard, They are doing the best service, not only to the Church of Eng- 
* land, but to the cause of Christian truth throughout the world, who are 
* strengthening the outworks of the faith against the advances of this able 
‘and subtle foe. The doctrine of the Atonement; the inspiration of the 
‘ Bible; the authenticity of its records; the genuineness of its text; the 
* authority of the Creeds; the necessity of Sacraments; nay, the very idea 
* of “ grace,” (which has been attacked from the pulpit of our University 
‘ church ;) these are what they that have the requisite skill and strength 
* should prepare themselves to defend. Butler has cleared the way for 
* them, by removing the antecedent objections to the notion of a revelation, 
“ and even to the grand outlines of the Christian. scheme. But the attack, 
‘though professedly based upon general principles, is now made rather 
‘upon details. It is a converging assault: and it is only a wary and 
‘ skilful general who can direct the accumulative force of evidence on which 
* the proof of Christianity fundamentally relies, to meet with success the 
* ever-varying tactics of the foe.’ 

A third volume of Mr. Wilson Evans’ ‘ Parochial Sermons,’ (Rivingtons,) 
assures us that the respected Vicar of Heversham finds, as he deserves, a 
sustained popularity. Occasionally a passage meets us which, as in earlier 
series of Christian biography, strikes us as having a tendency towards sen- 
timentalism. But there are few of our readers who have not with our- 
selves profited by this amiable writer, and we welcome this third volume 
as a gift worthy of its author, 

Crossing the Channel, we meet with Mr. Reichel, who favours us with a 
volume, ‘ The Lord’s Prayer, and other Sermons.’ (Macmillan.) The 
title may be good Irish, but it is hardly intelligible English. Nor happily, 
at least so we think, is it often that English congregations are inflicted 
with such stuff as is contained in the last sermon on the sin of Korah. 
Everybody knows the usual application of this passage, and the lesson is 
against the unauthorized intrusion of unordained persons into the ministry. 
This is a great mistake, says Mr. Reichel: the warning is against those 
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called Tractarians. The Christian ministry occupies precisely the functions 
of the Levites; whenever, in spite of the Ordination Service, the Clergy 
claim the Priesthood, they commit the sin of Korah, &c. ‘ They renew the 
‘heretical pretensions of Rome in the bosom of our beloved Church, and 
* with a treachery which is only less shocking than its [whose?] venality, 
* attempt to subvert its doctrine while they enjoy its emoluments,’ Mr. 
Reichel is Professor of Latin—and of the vulgar tongue also. 

Mr. Puckle, of Dover, also prints a third volume, a large 8vo., of ‘ Paro- 
chial Sermons.’ (Rivingtons.) Their author only prints them ‘ because 
they have been more especially asked for:’ and with such a reason, so 
modestly offered, for their publication, we can say sincerely that they 
exhibit an unusually good specimen of the ordinary English sermon, of the 
edifying, as distinguished from the revival, type. And to this type the 
Sunday sermons ought to be conformed. It is true that our system ought 
to find a sphere for converting discourses, but these will seldom bear 
print. All that has come down to us of the great revivalist preachers, of 
Whitfield in particular, is very unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Rowland Williams’ sermons, ‘ Rational Godliness,’ (Deighton,) have 
already attracted an unhappy fame. We propose to reserve their con- 
sideration, or rather the consideration of their main principle, to an occasion 
when we shall discuss Dr. Donaldson's recent publication. Meanwhile, 
however, as common consent, as well as a common subject, that of Biblical 
criticism, has brought the two writers into connexion, it is only fair to Mr, 
Williams to remark, that in speaking of Dr. Donaldson’s Jashar, he ob- 
serves, ‘If scholars wantonly exaggerate difficulties, or state them with 
‘indecency or scoffing, the case is different. I have never intended doing 
‘so, and have no sympathy of feeling with any one who does.’ 

Mr. Morgan Cowie’s ‘ Second Series of Hulsean Lectures,’ (Rivingtons,) 
fulfils the expectation which his former able volume of ‘ Lectures on 
Scripture Difficulties’ held out. By way of presenting ordinary readers 
with some notion of the cast of subjects which are treated in a university 
pulpit, we extract Mr. Cowie’s conclusion of a disquisition on Personal 
Identity, occurring in some careful sermons on the Resurrection of the 
Body :— 

* Let us now add to this the presumption that we have of the perfection 
‘of our faculties in the risen state, and we should get a perfect memory, 
‘which would make us entirely certain of the identity of ourselves with 
‘ our past man; and though we concluded in the last Lecture that a simi- 
‘larity of outward form seemed to be presumable from the risen body of 
‘ our Saviour, yet now we are able to dispense with this ; for recognition in 
‘ the perfected state of the faculties may be quite independent of any bodily 
‘ quality. We may be able to have cognisance of the consciousness of others 
‘in some way of which now we are ignorant, and thus should not require 
‘any material resemblance to facilitate recognition. S. Paul says, we 
‘know that “ we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is;” and 
‘again, “ then shall we know even as we are known.” May we not con- 
‘clude from these sayings that the perceptive and reflective faculties shall 
‘ be enhanced in some wonderful manner, and thus the risen man be capable 
‘ of knowing others and knowing himself, without those aids which we now 
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‘ require to enable us to do so? so that mental identity may be sufficient 
‘ in all respects to constitute our ideas of sameness. 

‘ Thus man is composed of a living body and a rational soul, according 
‘to ordinary phraseology; or of body, soul, and spirit, according to that 
‘of S. Paul; the body and soul in the latter case corresponding to the 
‘ living body with parts and passions in the former, the rational soul of 
‘ ordinary language to the spirit of the apostolical epistles. That which 
‘ M. Antonius calls dpa, Wux)), vos, is the capa, ux}, mvedpa Of S. Paul, 
‘ or the capa Wuyxixdv and mvedua of the 15th chapter of the first Epistle to 
‘ the Corinthians. If during this life by the action of the Holy Spirit of 
‘ God, the mvevpa of man be restored to its dominion in the human trilogy, 
‘ so as to have ascendancy over the cdpa and Wuxi, or odpa Wuyxexdv, then 
‘ the man will be raised to eternal glory. The mvedya, which had returned 
‘ to God when the natural body decayed, and the yvx or principle of 
‘animal life was suspended, must at the resurrection be reunited to a 
* body, with a principle of life, in order that man may be raised again or 
‘restored: but this body shall be changed, and all the Epithumetic 
‘ part of the yvy}, which tended to corruption, shall be abolished. “ This 
‘ mortal must put on immortality, and this corruption must put on incor- 
‘ruption.” The body is not to be altogether lost; nor the existence to be 
‘ altogether spiritual, The spirit is to be reunited to a living body, to be 
‘ clothed upon with “ our house from heaven,” all that tended to mortality 
* in it being “ swallowed up of life.” 

‘ In the new state, the man will be conscious that he is the same person 
‘ who lived and acted his pari on earth, who believed, and who died; having 
‘ perfect memory of all past consciousnesses, perfect apprehension of his 
‘ past relation to other beings and of their present relation to him, and thus 
‘ he will know that he is the same individual being, when he anew walks 
‘ the earth, and in the certainty of this identity, personality, individuality, 
‘ he will commence, in complete manhood, the Life Everlasting. 

‘ And as far as identity is concerned, the same must be true of the 
‘ bodies of the wicked as well as of the righteous ; we may reasonably con- 
‘ jecture (in the silence of Holy Scripture) that in all glorious qualities 
‘attaching to the risen body of the just, there must be a marked dis- 
‘ tinction, while we conceive them to have perfect consciousness of identity, 
‘ both of themselves and others, and also that they will be incorruptible, 
‘ that is, fitted for the Future Life of Condemnation.’—Pp. 77—81. 


Mr. Robertson, of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, represented, we believe, a 
school of theology not identical with our own, We should be glad if all 
preachers more united with ourselves preached such sermons as those 
contained in a posthumous volume. of ‘ Recollections of Sermons,’ pub- 
lished by Smith, Elder & Co. From an Advent Sermon—the series is 
intended to show the power of the Gospel to the Greeks, Romans, Barba- 
rians, and Jews—we select a fine passage on the private life of Rome :— 

‘ We observe the sanctity of the domestic ties. Very touching are all 
‘the well-known anecdotes. That, for instance, of the noble Roman 
‘ matron, who felt, all spotless as she was, life-dishonoured, and died by 
‘her own hand. The sacredness of Home was expressed strongly by the 
‘idea of twofold guardian deities (Lares and Penates) who watched 
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‘over it. A Roman’s own fireside and hearthstone were almost the most 
‘sacred spots on earth. There was no battle-cry that came so to his 
‘heart as that, “ For the altar and the hearth.” How firmly this was 
‘ rooted in the nation’s heart is plain from the tradition, that for 170. years 
‘no separation took place by law between those who had been once 
‘ united in wedlock, 

‘ There is deep importance in this remark; for it was to this that Rome 
‘ owed her greatness. The whole fabric of the commonwealth rose out of 
‘the family. The Family was the nucleus round which all the rest 
‘agglomerated, First the family: then the clan, made up of the family 
‘ and its dependants or clients: then the tribe: lastly, the nation. And so 
‘the noble structure of the Roman Commonwealth arose, compacted and 
‘ mortised together, but resting on the foundation of the hearthstone. 

‘ Very different is it in the East. A nation is a collection of units, held 
‘ together by a government. ‘There is a principle of cohesion in them: but 
‘only such cohesion as belongs to the column of sand, supported by the 
‘ whirlwind: when the blast ceases, the atoms fall asunder, When the 
‘ chief is slain or murdered, the nation is in anarchy—the family does not 
‘exist. Polygamy and infanticide, the bane of domestic life, are the de- 
‘ struction, too, of national existence. 

‘There is a solemn lesson in this. Moral decay in the family is the inva- 
‘riable prelude to public corruption. It is a false distinction which we 
‘ make between public integrity and private honour. The man whom you 
‘cannot admit into your family, whose morals are corrupt, cannot be a pure 
‘statesman. Whoever studies history will be profoundly convinced that a 
‘ nation stands or falls with the sanctity of its domestic ties. Rome mixed 
‘ with Greece, and learned her morals. The Goth was at her gates; but 
‘ she fell not till she was corrupt and tainted at the heart. The domestic 
‘corruption preceded the political, When there was no longer purity on 
‘ her hearthstone, nor integrity in her senate, then, and not till then, her 
‘ death-knell was rung. 

‘We will bless God for our English homes. Partly the result of our reli- 
‘gion, Partly the result of the climate which God has given us, according 
‘to the law of compensation by which physical evil is repaid by moral 
‘blessing; so that, its gloom and darkness making life more necessarily 
‘spent within doors than it is among continental nations, our life is 
‘ domestic and theirs is social. When England shall learn domestic maxims 
‘ from strangers, as Rome from Greece, her ruin is accomplished. And this 
‘ blessing, too, comes from Christ—who presided at the marriage feast at 
‘ Cana, who found a home in the family of Nazareth, and consecrated the 
‘hearthstone with everlasting inviolability. : 

‘ Let us break up this private life into particulars. 

‘1. We find manly courage. This too is preserved in a word. Virtue is 
‘a Roman word—manhood, courage; for courage, manhood, virtue, were 
‘one word. Words are fossil thoughts: you trace the ancient feeling in 
‘ that word—you trace it, too, in the corruption of the word, Among the 
‘ degenerate descendants of the Romans, virtue no longer means manhood : 
‘it is simply dilettantism, The decay of life exhibits itself in the debase- 
‘ment even of words. 
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‘ We dwell on this courage, because it was not merely animal daring, 
* Like everything Roman, it was connected with religion. It was duty: 
* obedience to will: self-surrender to the public good. The Roman legions 
“subdued the world: but it was not their discipline alone: nor their 
* strength: nor their brute daring. It was rather, far, their moral forcee— 
‘a nation whose legendary and historical heroes could thrust their hand 
‘ into the flame, and see it consumed without a nerve shrinking: or come 
‘ from captivity on parole, advise their countrymen against peace, and then 
“go back to torture and certain death: or devote themselves by solemn 
* self-sacrifice (like the Decii), who could bid sublime defiance to pain, and 
* count dishonour the only evil. The world must bow before such men; 
* for, unconsciously, here was a form of the spirit of the cross: self-sur- 
‘ render, unconquerable fidelity to duty, sacrifice for others. And so far 
*as Rome had in her that spirit, and so long as she had it, her career was 
* the career of all those who in any form, even the lowest, take up the 
* Cross: she went forth conquering and to conquer. 

‘2. Deep as Roman greatness was rooted in the courage of her men, it 
* was rooted deeper still in the honour of her women, I take one sig- 
‘ nificant fact, which exhibits national feeling. There was a fire in Rome 
‘ called Eternal, for ever replenished. It was the type and symbol of the 
‘duration of the Republic. This fire was tended by the Vestals: a 
‘ beautifully significant institution. It implied that the duration of Rome 
* was co-extensive with the preservation of her purity of morals. So long 
‘as the dignity of her matrons and her virgins remained unsullied, so long 
‘ she would last. No longer. Female chastity guarded the Eternal City. 

‘ Here we observe something anticipative of Christianity. In the earlier 
* ages after the Advent there were divine honours paid to the Queen of 
‘Heaven: and the land was covered over with houses set apart for 
‘celibacy. Of course, rude and gross minds can find plenty to sneer at in 
‘that institution; and doubtless the form of the truth was mistaken 
‘ enough, as all mere forms of doctrine are. But the heart of truth which 
‘lay beneath all that superstition was a precious one. It was this. So 
‘ long as purity of heart, delicacy of feeling, chastity of life, are found in a 
* nation, so long that nation is great—no longer. Personal purity is the 
‘ divinest thing in man and woman. It is the most sacred truth which the 
‘ Church of Christ is commissioned to exhibit and proclaim. 

‘ Upon these virtues I observe:—The Roman was conspicuous for the 
* virtues of this earth. Honour, fidelity, courage, chastity, all manliness ; 
* yet the apostle felt that he had a gospel to preach to them that were in 
* Rome also. Moral virtues are not religious graces. There are two 
* classes of excellence. There are men whose lives are full of moral prin- 
‘ ciple, and there are others whose feelings are strongly devotional, And, 
* strange to say, each of these is found at times disjoined from the other. 
* Men of almost spotless earthly honour, who scarcely seem to know what 
* reverence for things heavenly and devout aspirations towards God mean, 
* Men who have the religious instinct, pray with fervour, kindle with spiri- 
‘ tual raptures, and yet are impure in their feelings, and fail in matters of 
‘common truth and honesty. Each of these is but a half man: dwarfed 
‘and stunted in his spiritual growth. The “ perfect man in Christ Jesus,” 
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‘ who has grown to the “ measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ,” 
‘ is he who has united these two things: who, to the high Roman virtues 
‘which adorn this earth, has added the sublimer feelings which are the 
‘ investiture of heaven: in whom “justice, mercy, truth,” are but the body 
‘ of which the soul is faith and love. 

‘Yet observe—these are moral virtues, and morality is not religion. 
* Still beware of depreciating them. Beware of talking contemptuously of 
‘«mere morality.” If we must choose between two things, which ought 
‘never to be divided, moral principle and religious sentiment, there is no 
‘ question which most constitutes the character “ which is not far from the 
‘ kingdom of heaven.” Devout feelings are common enough in childhood: 
‘ religious emotions: religious warmth: instances of which are retailed by 
‘ the happy parent: common enough, too, in grown men and women—but 
‘ listen—those devout feelings, separate from high principle, do not save 
‘from immorality: nay, I do believe, are the very stepping stone towards 
‘it. When the sensual is confounded with and mistaken for the spiritual; 
‘and merely devout warmth is the rich, rank soil of heart in which moral 
‘ evil most surely and most rankly grows—you will not easily build Roman 
‘ virtues upon ¢hat, But high principle, which is, in other words, the bap- 
‘tism of John, is the very basis on which is most naturally raised the 
‘ superstructure of religious faith, Happy, thrice happy he who begins 
‘ with the Law and ends with the Gospel.”—Pp. 215—221. 

Two Series of Sermons are before us, which will enable strangers to 
appreciate the character of the pastoral instruction which the most distin- 
guished pulpit of one of the first parishes in London produces. Bishop 
Jackson and Mr. Kempe, successive rectors of S. James’s, have a high 
reputation for preaching successes. We discover considerable smoothness 
and precision in their style: unaffected good sense and glowing language, 
with a careful and, perhaps, over rigorous watchfulness over passion. We 
select the conclusion of the Bishop's first Sermon from the lot, an acade- 
mical series, ‘The Witness of the Spirit.’ (Skeffington.) 

‘And how heartfelt and fervent should be our thanksgiving to God for 
‘ this most precious of His many precious gifts, That we, who were born 
‘in sin, and shapen in iniquity, having been regenerated, should daily be 
’ *renewed by his Holy Spirit ; that we who were aliens and enemies, should 
‘be admitted into His family, receiving “the Spirit of adoption,” whereby 
‘we may cry with childlike confidence, “ Abba, Father!” that we, who 
‘were condemned and hopeless, should bear about in us the pledge of 
‘redeeming love, the seal of His grace; that we, whose doom was the 
‘doom of sinners, should be comforted in this our time of trial with the 
‘ earnest of a glorious inheritance, “ until the redemption of the purchased 
‘ possession ;”’ that our whole moral nature, distorted as it was and shat- 
‘ tered by the fall, should be “renewed after the image of Him that created 
‘us;” and that our bodies even,—these frail fabrics of clay, but dignified 
‘now and sanctified by the assumption of our nature by Him who “is 
‘ over all God blessed for ever,”—by being made the temples of the Holy 
‘ Ghost, should become the dwelling-place of the high and lofty One that 
‘inhabiteth eternity ; these are mercies under the weight of which language 
‘ fails, and the mind staggers bewildered. We must act our thanks now, 
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‘ that we may speak them throughout eternity. ‘I beseech you therefore, 
‘ brethren,’—and many, I trust, there are who feel in themselves the 
* working of the Spirit of Christ mortifying the works of the flesh and their 
‘earthly members, and drawing up their mind to high and heavenly 
‘ things,—“ I beseech you by the mercies of God, that ye present” your- 
‘ selves, your souls, and “bodies, a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
* God, which is your reasonable service.” 

And Mr. Kemp’s peroration to a series of Lent Lectures on Job. (Skef- 
fington.)— 

‘ But, brethren, there is a tendency of somewhat the same kind with that 
‘exhibited by Job’s friends which does prevail in this Christian country, 
* and would seem to be even mcre likely to be offensive to God. Eliphaz, 
‘ Bildad, and Zophar did, at any rate, recognise very strongly (but they 
‘ grievously misapplied it) the great truth of God’s providential government. 
‘ Afflictions and blessings were alike from Him—this was the very founda- 
‘ tion of their reasoning—they erred in presuming to define the law accord- 
‘ing to which He dispenses His chastisements and His gifts. But the 
‘ feeling to which | refer as prevailing so generally amongst us, whilst it 
‘lands us practically in the same erroneous conclusion, does so without 
‘even the mitigating circumstances of its having carried us a long way in 
‘the right direction. The feeling I allude to is that with which wealth is 
‘ almost universally regarded in this Christian community of ours. Respect, 
‘ influence, deference, and whatever else rightly belongs to moral superiority, 
‘ and to that alone, are conceded by us in the fullest measure, and without 
* any sufficient consideration of moral and religious character, to those upon 
‘ whom the gifts of fortune are lavished with the greatest profusion. In 
* short, brethren, we are a by-word and a scandal among the nations for the 
* homage we pay to riches. Notwithstanding all that the Gospel has said 
‘ of the blessedness of the poor, and although the Son of God has sanctified 
‘their estate by taking it upon Himself; the designation of poverty as 
‘ “a great reproach,” is practically as true with us as ever it was in those 
‘ days of entire ignorance of God in which the heathen poet employed it. 
* The prosperous man is honoured, and the unsuccessful is slighted by us, 
‘ without the excuse which may be claimed for the friends of Job, who 
‘ firmly, though rashly and ignorantly, believed what we entirely deny, that 
‘ temporal wealth is the measure and index of moral and spiritual good- 
* ness.’ —Pp. 175—177. 

Mr. Portal’s single Sermon, preached at S. Barnabas, ‘ Personal Faith 
the only Source of Peace’ (J. H. Parker), we regret to read. It seems to 
announce the writer’s adhesion to the subjective revival which has attracted 
prominence in connexion with Mr. Aitken’s name. Writing or preaching 
on the spiritual life, Mr. Portal states, that ‘ whenever he uses this phrase, 
‘ he intends to express, not that class of baptismal privileges which is the 
‘ result of regeneration, but rather that conscious communion with God, and 
‘ the surrender of the heart to Him,’ &c, It is no new thing, especially in 
times of strife, for the rise of a school of subjective theologians, nor do we 
object to this. Their tendency is to quietism: and the Church has not 
rejected quietists. But hitherto these theological conditions of the mind 
have been only transitional. 
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The Bishop of Oxford’s Sermon, preached at 8. Mary’s, Oxford, on the 
Feast of the Annunciation, and denouncing the late Decree on the Im- 
maculate Conception, (J. H. Parker,) is we believe so familiar to our 
readers, that we only allude to it as a good specimen of the higher style 
of ecclesiastical eloquence, which our cold habits have gone too far in 
discouraging. 

The Bishop of 8. David's Sermon, ‘The Church’s Call to Repentance, 
preached at the anniversary of the Church Penitentiary Association,’ is 
worthy—and higher praise can scarcely be awarded—to accompany the 
thrilling and admirable sermon which was delivered before the same 
Society in 1854 by the Bishop of Oxford. 

Mr. Codd’s volume of ‘Country Sermons,’ (Masters,) reaches us as a 
second series, He is a simple yet warm-hearted preacher; very direct 
and intelligible ; and as far as we can see, his sermons comprise most of the 
requisites of a village pulpit. We will let him speak for himself. His 
subject is ‘Judas; Apostle and Traitor :'— 

‘ Oh, awful, dreadful, hideous fall! First, one of Christ’s elected twelve ; 
‘then, the traitor to his Master; then, the murderer of his own life; and 
‘ then, “he went to his own place.” Need I speak of that place? No, my 
‘brethren, better will it be to leave it in the solemn and most impressive 
‘language of Scripture. Not all the horrors which the tongue of man 
‘might describe, or the imagination of man conceive, could equal the 
‘dismal terror of those three simple words “his own place.” Judas is 
‘now in his own place,—the only place to which he could go, who was 
‘ one of the twelve, and who betrayed Christ. 

‘ And what are now his thoughts? of what is the fallen apostle thinking, 
‘even now while I am thus speaking to you? Men lose theit memory in 
‘ this life through the failure of the powers of the mortal body with which 
‘ they are encompassed, but they will remember in the world to come. He, 
‘who “in hell lifted up his eyes, being in torments,” remembered his 
‘five brethren, and his father’s house. And we cannot doubt that Judaé 
‘still recollects the former days before his fall, and, peradventure, at 
‘this moment his thoughts may be dwelling upon them, Possibly a 
‘ vision may be passing before the eyes of his soul, of the waters of Galilee, 
‘or of the hills round about Jerusalem, or of the glorious stones of thé 
‘ Temple, or of the olive-trees of that garden, which he knew, whither 
‘Jesus and His disciples ofttimes resorted. Or he may seem as though 
‘he beheld once more the mighty works which Jesus was wont to do in 
‘his presence, or listened yet again to the gracious words which fell from 
‘his Master’s lips. He may be recalling those parables which once he 
‘ heard, and which in secret were expounded to him.. The forms of his 
‘ old associates rise up to him out of the past, and the various incidents 
‘which befel himself and them during his companionship with them are 
‘fresh as ever in his mind. The time was, when he conversed with the 
‘ vehement S, Peter, and the slowly believing S. Thomas, and the beloved 
‘S$. John; with Martha, and with Mary, and with Lazarus. He remem+ 
‘bers all these things, and a thousand others which occurred since thé 
‘solemn day when Jesus called him unto Him on the mountain, and 
‘ordained him to be with Him; and while he remembers, he knows’ 
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‘too that all is lost, for ever lost. Oh, bitter, bitter thought! “One of 
‘the twelve, and now lost for ever! With Jesus once, walking in His 
* sacred presence, within the sunshine of His countenance, beneath the —~ 
* sound of His living discourse; and now, to see Him again no more,—to 
“see no more that holy Face, which he traitorously kissed, until he shall 
‘ behold It looking upon him from off the judgment-seat “ with eyes as a 
‘ flame of fire,” and “as the sun shineth in his strength,” ’"—Pp. 106—108, 

A small volume, of somewhat higher range, by Mr. John H. Blunt, of 
Cornwood, under the somewhat out-of-the way title, ‘ The Atonement and 
the At-one-maker,’ (Masters,) shows that the writer has adopted an 
etymology which, plain as it appears to be, is not universally admitted, 
Mr. Blunt’s sermons are founded on the Sacramental system; and he is not 
afraid to use as a motive ‘ the terrors of the Lord.’ We extract from 
him a passage which is not below his average style :— 

* Now so far as fear can draw men out of their sins, the fear of punish- 
‘ ment inflicted on the body is one which comes more home to our present 
‘ condition and feelings than that of punishment to the soul alone. What 
“the one is we know and see; its sense of pain is a matter of daily 
‘ experience, and from such knowledge and experience we do, in some sort, 
‘ reason upward intuitively to an appreciation of unceasing agony in an 
‘undying body. But the immaterial soul seems, to faculties practised 
‘little in the contemplation of spiritual realities, as if it were removed 
‘ beyond the range of such things as now give us pain. And because such 
‘ unreal reasoning persuades us that fire cannot hurt the soul, or the worm 
‘ prey upon it, therefore “ the terrors of the Lord” appear mitigated, and 
* we comfort ourselves with the pretence of symbolical meaning, when we 
‘ read of the fire never quenched, the worm that never dies, the binding of 
* hand and foot, the utter darkness, the weeping and gnashing of teeth, by 
* which are represented to us the pains of hell. Hence some who would 
* feel but little fear, if they foresaw that the soul would rise by itself to the 
«judgment and vengeance of God, may be brought to conviction by the 
‘truth of a bodily resurrection, a bodily judgment, and a bodily agony 
* eternal. 

* Moreover, to pass from fear to higher qualities, does not this truth 
“ teach us that we should entertain a sort of reverence both for our bodies 
‘ and those of all Christians? Not only are they, as all other creatures, 
‘the handiwork of the Creator, but in them is specially manifested the 
* unmeasured love of God, Who has provided for them also a place in His 
* new creation. Not only the soul, but the flesh of man too did the Son of 
*God take unto Him; and even to this day, and to the world’s end; 
* dwelling in all His members by that blessed Spirit which He sent into 
* His Church, He sanctifies our bodies to Himself for ever. So amid all 
* the corruptions and seductions of the world, our bodies as well as our 
* souls, are endowed with grace, that they may attain such a measure of 
* holiness as may fit them for the day of the Lord’s coming, and for the 
‘ purity of His kingdom, Already the quickening of the Son of Man has 
*begun to be wrought in us; already are they made the temple of the 
* Sanctifier; already are they joined in union with that Body undefiled and 
* glorified which marks the end of our hopes, and the pinnacle of our joys. 


{ 
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* How then shall we defile that which God has made pure, how shall we 
*‘ take the members of Christ and make them members of sin, how shall we 
‘quench the holy fire of eternal quickening which the Son of God has 
‘ already lighted up in our bodies ?’—Pp. 217—219., 

This conspectus of the extant and working English pulpit is, however, 
not complete without some specimens of Occasional Sermons, and of these, 
among others, we have two preached on the Fast Day, one by the Bishop 
of Lincoln, ‘War; its Evils and Duties,’ (Skeffington,) and one by Mr. 
Edwards, of Newtown, ‘The Men of Nineveh and the Men of England.’ 
(J. H. Parker.) These sermons do not rise to a high level. They do 
not aim at extravagant effects; but what they do attempt they achieve. 
If a sermon fulfils its purpose when it makes men more anxious and 
reverential, something is done: let us hear Mr. Edwards on a like subject. 

‘ Again: we have prayed this day for our exemies, that God may deliver 
‘them from the guilt of blood and ambition; and for ourselves, that He 
‘may teach us to be meek and merciful. If we are anxious to be heard in 
‘ the first petition, we must foster in ourselves that merciful temper of 
‘ mind which we supplicate in the second. We may peradventure regard 
‘ ourselves innocent at the beginning of this war, into which we entered late, 
‘ and against our will; but if, while it has been going on, we have become, 
‘either from the love of enterprise, or familiarity with its horrors, less 
‘disposed than we were to “seek peace and ensue it,” this malignant 
‘ spirit will effectually hinder our prayer for ourselves or others, And has 
‘there not something of this hardening process passed over the national 
‘mind since the war began? Even as the first roar of the cannon curdies 
‘the youthful warrior’s blood till he becomes accustomed to its hoarse 
‘ music, so have we grown familiar with sanguinary reports of bloodshed, 
‘at which once the cheek turned pale, and the heart faint. We hear them 
‘now as an ordinary tale of inevitable suffering, and are even impatient of 
‘ more exciting news from the seat of war. From this hard, “ evil way” of 
‘ feeling and thinking, may God preserve us.’—P. 16. 

We have also before us three occasional Sermons on the Fast Day: 
1, ‘Is the Lord of Hosts with us?’ by a Country Rector. (Masters.) 
2. ‘ Individual Responsibility,’ by Mr. Brooking, of Ipplepen. (Masters.) 
3. ‘The Temper of the Nation in the present Crisis,’ by Mr. Cooper Key, 
of Stretton Sugwas. (Masters.) They are all decent, plain, and intel- 
ligible; and by way of specimen we make an extract from the last :— 

‘I must remind you that the affairs of this country have been, for the 
‘last two hundred years, prosperous beyond all belief, by sea and by land, 
‘in all quarters of the globe. All the arts and sciences,—the skill of the 
‘ architect, for instance, and the engineer; the handicraft of the workman 
‘and mechanic,—have advanced to so great a degree of excellence, that 
‘ scarcely anything appears to be above our powers, or beyond our reach. 
‘ Success, continued, uniform success, has long attended all our enterprises. 
‘ We have never been foiled; science, and skill, and perseverance have, as 
‘the saying is, triumphed over all difficulties. It is an assertion not un- 
‘commonly heard, that we have brought the very elements themselves 
‘ into subjection; that the raging of the sea and the powers of the air lie 
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‘ subdued and harmless, and subservient to our hand, The might of de 
‘ vouring fire has lost its terrors; time and space—those inconceivable 
‘ attributes of the Omnipotent—we have annihilated; we have become as 
‘ gods in power, as well as in knowledge, and the people of t. is land 
‘ believe there is nothing they cannot accomplish ; and they have savd in 
‘their heart, “My power, and the might of mine hand, hath gotten me 
‘all this;” and they have forgotten the Lord of Heaven. I repeat, 
‘there has been no thankfulness to Almighty God, as the Author and 
‘ Giver of all this good. “What hast thou,” says S, Paul, “that thou 
* didst not receive? Now, if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory as 
‘if thou hadst not received it?” ’—Pp. 5, 6. 

‘ The nation is now, with one voice, assailing the government in blind 
‘ rage, as the sole cause of all the sufferings of our army, and the mis- 
‘ carriages in the East. They cannot see a mightier Hand which is over 
‘all, They cannot trace it in the elements,—in the snow, and the rain, 
‘and the tempest. Indeed, when any mention is made of an overruling 
‘ Power, they have treated it with contempt, as proceeding from some 
‘ foolish, doting person ; nay, they have not scrupled to say,—and here I am 
* repeating the very expression used,—they have not scrupled to say that 
‘ those who ascribe our disasters to the hand of God, and not to man, are 
‘ guilty of gross blasphemy. Such a saying as this may seem utterly in- 
* credible in a Christian country, nevertheless it has been uttered, and 
‘uttered by many, in England; and the people who say such things are 
‘ held up to our admiration as the greatest benefactors we have, and the 
‘ only trustworthy leaders and rulers of this nation.’—P. 7. 

Here, then, is the extant pulpit of the Church of England. This is the 
sort of thing which it is just now the fashion to decry. We do not pretend 
to say that all this is of the highest order of eloquence, or that it is capable 
of or designed for electrifying society, We have taken the ordinary volumes 
which in every quarter accumulate on our table; we have extracted a good 
many passages from them. They are samples taken not quite at random; 
but we are quite sure that they are not above the average. And we must 
say that there is a great deal to be said for their sound practical, and, if 
the phrase is preferred, sober teaching. And yet it is the fashion, as we 
have said, to disparage it. The Church of England cannot touch the 
popular mind. She must take a leaf out of the dissenters’ books. Among 
them many an untaught son can stir the people’s minds as with a trumpet. 
This is the sort of feeling which even excellent persons among ourselves 
indulge in, We have just now an opportunity of testing the contrast. 
There has lately appeared in London a young man named Spurgeon. He, 
or his friends for him, give out that he is a second Whitfield. They speak 
of him ‘as a concentrated embodiment of several of the most ancient and 
‘ lovely ornaments of our pious parents—as one possessed of a capacious 
‘ and elastic and telegraphic mind ;’ and, as we hear, there can be no ques- 
tion of his popularity in certain so called religious circles. He is followed 
by thousands. Exeter Hall cannot nearly contain, it is said, the herds who 
throng to his preaching. From accounts which reach us, there has been 
little like the excitement during the present century. All this person’s 
sermons are taken down in short-hand, and are printed in more than one 
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series, We have looked through several: and they certainly give rise to 
curious and serious reflections upon the state of society and the results of 
the march of intellect and education here in London, which, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, finds this sort of thing to its taste. Is this, we 
ask, what the age requires as the substitute for the kind of instruction of 
which we have given some specimens from the Church of England? Dis- 
trusting our own judgment in giving an adequate specimen of Mr. Spurgeon, 
the son of thunder, who ‘for the last twelve months has been stirring the 
Gospel-hearing masses of our great metropolis,’ we take an extract ready 
made, One of his admirers contributes to one of the dissenting periodicals 
‘Pearls in the Preaching’ of this Mr. Spurgeon. Here, then, we have the 
cream’s cream: the quintessence of popular preaching. Here is the man 
of the people: the Savonarola of the hour: London's Luther: the Whit- 
field of the nineteenth century. The extract is entitled ‘Sweet Comfort 
for Feeble Saints’ :— 

‘ Now, I want to say one or two things to little-faiths this morning. 
‘ The little children of God who are here mentioned as being bruised reeds 
‘or smoking flax, are just as safe as the great saints of God. I wish for a 
‘moment to expand this thought, and then I will finish with the otber 
‘head, These saints of God who are called bruised reeds or smoking flax, 
‘are just as safe as those who are mighty for their Master and great in 
‘ strength, for several reasons. First of all, the little saint is just as much 
‘ God's elect as the great saint. When God chose his people, he chose them 
* all at once and altogether; and he elected one just as much as the other. 
‘ If I choose a certain number of things, one may be less than the rest, but 
‘one is as much chosen as the other; and so, Mrs, Fearing and Miss 
‘ Despondency are just as much elected as Great Heart or old Father Honest. 
‘ Again: the little ones are redeemed equally with the great ones ; the feeble 
‘ saints cost Christ as much suffering as the strong ones; the tiniest child 
* of God could not have been purchased with less than Jesus’ precious blood ; 
‘and the greatest child of God did not cost him more, Paul did not cost 
‘him more than Benjamin—I am sure he did not; for 1 read in the Bible 
‘that “ there is no difference.” Besides, when of old, they came to pay 
‘their redemption-money, every person brought a shekel. “The poor 
‘ shall bring no less, and the rich shall bring no more than just a shekel.” 
‘ The same price was paid for the one as the other. Now then, little child 
‘ of God, take that thought to thy soul. You see some men very pro- 
‘ minent in Christ’s cause, and it is very good that they should be; but 
‘ they did not cost Jesus a farthing more than you did; he paid the same 
‘ price for you that he paid for them. Recollect again, you are just as much 
‘a child of God as the greatest saint. Some of you have five or six children. 
‘ There is one child of yours, perhaps, who is very tall and handsome, and 
‘has, moreover, gifts of mind; and you have another child who is the 
‘ smallest of the family, perhaps has but little intellect and understanding. 
‘ But which is the most your child? “ The most?” you say, “ both alike 
‘are my children, certainly, as much one as the other.” And so, dear 
‘ friends, you may have very little learning, you may be very dark about 
‘ Divine things; you may but “ see men as trees walking ;” but you are 
‘as much children of God as those who have grown to the stature of men 
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‘in Christ Jesus. Then remember, poor tried saint, that you are just as 
‘ much justified as any other child of God. 1 know that I am completely 
* justified. 
“ His blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious dress.”’ 


‘I want no other garments, save Jesus’ doings, and his imputed right- 
“eousness. The boldest child of God wants no more; and I, who am 
* “ess than the least of all saints,” can be content with no less, and | shall 
* have no less, Oh, ready to halt! thou art as much justified as Paul, Peter, 
* John the Baptist, or the loftiest saint in heaven. There is no difference in 
‘that matter. Oh! take courage and rejcice.” 

And having thus furnished some substantial materials for instituting a 
comparison between the unpopular and popular kinds of preaching, we can 
perhaps afford to ask newspaper editors and critics of that class whether 
they happen to know what the eloquence is which they eulogize? and 
whether on a fair estimate of the rival schools of homiletics of the old lights 
and of the new, they are content to try the exchange? 


We all ought to know that a very serious discussion has been going on in 
China on the proper word to be used for translating the Christian word 
‘God,’ The Chinese, in truth, not having the idea of a Supreme Creator 
and personal God, have not the equivalent word. The choice lies 
between the words Shin and Shang-Te. Mr. 8. C. Malan, a writer of 
considerable learning and great eccentricity of style, assures us that in 
Chinese Shin is daizwv, and Shang-Te 6 @eds ‘as far, at least, as the Chinese 
can express it.’ And his reasons for this conclusion will be found in a work 
of very remarkable literature, which will only fail in attracting the attention 
which it deserves by the unworthiness of its style. ‘ Who is God in China?’ 
&c. (Bagster.) Its object is to persuade the Bible Society not, as they 
are seriously pressed to do, to abandon the correct term. As far as we 
understand the position of the Church of England in China towards this 
important dispute, the Bishop of Victoria proposes an unsatisfactory 
substitute. 


As was to have been, and as was, expected, the recent discussions in 
Convocation and elsewhere on readapting the Prayer-Book, have given a 
fresh impetus to the Tillotsonian party in the Church. Mr. Heywood’s 
motion in Parliament for a publication of the proposed revision of the 
Prayer-Book in 1689, and its appearance in a Blue Book, has been 
followed by a book, which Mr. John Taylor, author of ‘ Wealth the 
name and number of the Beast,’ calls an interleaved book, or inter- 
paged book, as though the words were synonymous. One use which 
Mr. Taylor hopes for in this strange work is for people ‘to take it 
‘to church with them, and accompany the minister by praying in the 
‘ spirit according to the revised form, while the services are being read in 
‘the ancient way.’ An ingenious mode of insulting the Church and 
mocking one’s conscience by acting Churchman and living Dissenter, whicl 
would be in exact harmony with Lord Shaftesbury’s recent scheme. We 
believe that this book is prepared for public use in the new-fangled 
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‘ Churches,’ ingeniously contrived to associate both Churchmen and Non- 
conformists, which kis Lordship proposes to establish, 


‘ Annals of England,’ (J. H. Parker,) is an attempt, and, we think, a pro- 
mising attempt, to write an English history, of a popular size and form, 
chiefly in the authentic facts of treaties, Acts of Parliament, and real 
records. It is accompanied with the articulations of history, seals, monu- 
ments, and inscriptions. Instead of adopting crudely the criticisms and 
conclusions of preceding writers, the present annalist entirely confines him- 
self to forms and statutes as his authorities: and what is remarkable is, 
that the result, far from being dry, is very real and living. It is monu- 
mental, which is a very different thing from waxwork. 


After considerable hesitation we award, in the midst of the competing 
crowd of Hymnals, the palm for usefulness and variety to one of which the 
title is, ‘A Hymnal for Use in the English Church.’ (Mozley.) 


‘The Christian at Home, Reflections in Prose and Verse,’ (Fowler,) is a 
collection of verses, which are not original, although of the fact that they 
are mere selections not the least intimation is given, interspersed with some 
heavy, but well-meant, religious observations, 


A recent article from our own pages on the subject of ‘ Moral Theology 
of the Church,’ (Mozley,) has been so extensively called for, that it has 
been reprinted. This is the paper on the Liguorian Theory of Truthful- 
ness, and as it is marked No. 1, we may say that its probable successors 
will be the papers published in the Christian Remembrancer on the Liguorian 
Theory of Theft, and on Mr. Wilberforce’s recent work. The_ present 
pamphlet adds to what we published in January of last year, special replies 
to the criticisms directed against us by the Dublin Review and the Rambler. 


‘Liber Cantabrigiensis,’ (J..W. Parker,) as far as its second and most 
important part is concerned, looks like an improved Cambridge Calendar ; 
that is, it contains a very useful and full account of the Collegiate Founda- 
tions, and of all the schools, benefactions, and exhibitions connected with 
tie University. Prefixed to this business-like work is a collection of seven 
hundred scraps of literature, heaped together under the convenient forms 
of aphorisms, maxims, &c. concerned with religion, truth, mathematics, 
physiology, pyrotechnics, and sundry other subjects of which we do not 
find the peculiar connexion with Cambridge. Many of the extracts are 
from Mr. B. Clulow, of whom we never heard. The author of this work is 
Mr. Potts,—equally unknown to us. 


‘In what Sense may the Holy Eucharist be called the Lord’s Supper?’ 
(Masters,) is a Letter from Mr. Chamberlain to the Bishop of 8. Andrews, 
in which the writer protests, and not without reason, against several very 
inadequate, but popular, views of the Holy Eucharist. It is written with 
great temper and caution. 


‘The Bishop of Brechin's Commentary on The Litany,’ (Masters,) 
supplies a void in our practical series. The Litany, if we may in such 
niatters institute comparisons, being the most beautiful of our offices, by 
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its variety gives ample scope to the devotional commentator. The pre- 
sent work is in every way a model. 


Mr. Markland, who in a forgetful generation recals the Nelsons of a 
better age, survives to instruct with information gathered under more 
difficult circumstances than we can altogether appreciate, those, who if they 
equal, perbaps do not surpass him in his favourite studies. His Lecture 
‘On the Ecclesiastical Architecture of England,’ delivered before the 
Worcester Archeological Association, is full of that pleasant anecdote 
and genial literature, for which its amiable author is so deservedly valued. 
His hints on the capabilities possessed by country incumbents to do some- 
thing towards preserving the local antiquities of their cures, strike us as 
being especially valuable and important. 


‘ The Sisters,’ the last instalment of Mr. J, H. Parker's popular series of 
Tales, is of a high character as regards pathos ; and we pronounce it to be 
the best of a promising collection. 


‘ A Charge on the present state of Education,’ by Mr. Williams, Arch- 
deacon of Llandaff, redeems the discredit of being about the worst printed 
pamphlet we ever saw, by its sensible criticism of the several education 
schemes lately introduced into Parliament. 


Sherburn Hospital, an institution which enriched at least one discreditable 
master, Dr. Bell, has lately fallen into the untender tutelage of the Charity 
Commissioners. Their scheme for its future management, and vesting its 
government in a medical master, is crude, incomplete, and will prove unjust 
in execution. It is very properly criticised in a pamphlet, ‘ Brief History 
of Sherburn Hospital.’ (J. H. Parker.) 


We have received ‘ Considerations upon the Presence of Non-Communi- 
cants at the Holy Communion.’ (J. H. Parker.) The London Clergyman, 
the author, seems to write under the influence of considerable feeling ; and 
while we admit that the Church of England certainly does nothing, 
because it says nothing, to encourage the practice which he so strongly 
reprobates, yet with equal certainty it does not forbid it. Nay, further, 
it is certain that it has withdrawn a prohibition against the practice. Nor 
can we forget that the Church, East as well as West, practises it. Without 
committing ourselves to the dictum, Sini¢t quod non jubet, we are not 
prepared to admit the writer's implied axiom, Vetat quod non jubet. 


‘ Credenda, Agenda, Postulanda,’ is an admirable manual for Missionaries, 
consisting of various extracts from the standard Divines, neatly printed at 
the §. Augustine’s Press, and designed for the use of its alumni. 


* The World on the Thames,’ (Mozley,) is a medley of very unconnected, 
but generally praiseworthy, thoughts on all sorts of subjects,—religious, 


social, and political. It is the work of a very unpractised writer: amiable 
but gossiping. 


Dr. Wordsworth has added to his many services to the Church, ‘ Some 
Remarks on M. Bunsen’s Work on S§. Hippolytus.’ (Rivingtons.) This 
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occasional and fugitive pamphlet deserves a more permanent form. It is 
a real contribution to theological literature. Dr. Wordsworth discusses 
in it, inter alia, the genuineness of S. Peter's Second Epistle, and proves it 
on good critical grounds. If ‘the learned Prussian’ is treated with some- 
thing like contemptuous politeness by the Canon of Westminster, he has 
only himself to thank for it. But perhaps he would not have affronted us 
with such arrogant condescension, unless he had been puffed up by the 
servile deference which in too many quarters was lavished upon him 
among ourselves, M. Bunsen has interfered too much and too often in 
our Ecclesiastical matters, to complain that his real pretensions are now 
severely canvassed; and Dr. Wordsworth’s strictures are not more severe 
than opportune. We extract ix ertenso a specimen, or rather ‘two speci- 
mens of M. Bunsen’s Theology and Criticism :’— 

‘Two particulars only shall be specified. He has not thought fit to 
‘withdraw his imputation of spuriousness against the Book of Daniel, 
‘ whom the Saviour of the world designates as “‘ Daniel the Prophet,” and 
‘to whose book our Lord refers as an inspired prophecy; and therefore he 
‘compels me to repeat that he has attempted to revive the exploded notion 
‘ of the infidel Porphyry, which has been treated as it deserves by 8. Jerome, 
‘and which affirmed that the Book of Daniel was composed in the times 
‘ of Antiochus Epiphanes, and that, while it professes to be a Prophecy, it 
‘ was fabricated after the events which it professes to predict. 

‘ The other observation is a critical one, and may assist the reader in 
‘forming a judgment on M. Bunsen’s qualifications as a scholar for inter- 
‘ preting ancient authors, and on the degree of confidence to be reposed in 
‘his authority. 

‘In his translation of what he is still resolved to call “ 8. Hippolytus’ 
* own Confession of Faith,” but what ought rather to be termed his Apo- 
‘logy,—as being addressed to the Gentile World, and not to a Christian 
‘ Congregation,—M. Bunsen, in his first edition, rendered the Greek words, 
‘ ui) wadwdpopeiv Seoraoyre, in the following manner—“ doubt not that you 
* will exist again.” 

‘Such an extraordinary blunder from one who deals forth his censures 
‘so freely, did indeed surprise me. Accordingly, in my note on the pas- 
‘ sage, 1 ventured, very gently, I hope, to point out M.° Bunsen’s error, 
‘and to suggest the right translation, which is—“ Do not hesitate to retrace 
‘ your steps.” 

‘ What was my astonishment, in turning to the passage in M. Bunsen’s 
* Second Edition, to find his original mistranslation still retained! ‘ Doubt 
‘not that you will exist again.” 

‘ An instructive lesson may be learnt from this incident. It shows that 
* persons, who do not scruple to speak with dogmatic confidence on the 
‘most mysterious subjects, and who would require others to bow with 
‘ abject prostration to their own edicts, uttered with almost oracular solem- 
‘nity and papal presumption, sometimes fall into puerile mistakes; and, 
‘ what is worse, that, when those mistakes are corrected, they refuse “ to 
‘ retrace their steps,” and to retract their errors ;—are resolved that they 
* “shall exist again.” 


‘Let me now bid farewell to M. Bunsen. What was written by me 
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‘ before, and what I write now, has been dictated by no personal feeling. 
‘ 1f M. Bunsen had not assuiled in a reckless and contemptuous manner the 
‘ reputation of holy men, who are no longer living to defend themselves ; 
‘if he had not attacked many truths, which with wise and pious persons 
‘I hold sacred and most dear, and which (in my judgment, at least) the 
‘ Clergy of England especially are solemnly pledged to defend, no consi- 
‘ deration in the world would have ever induced me to pen a single line of 
‘ censure on anything that M. Bunsen has written. I long for the blessings 
‘ of unity in these disjointed times. I entertained a great respect for the 
‘ high diplomatic position he occupied in England, and I had received from 
‘him friendly attentions, for which on a former occasion | made public 
* acknowledgments, which I now beg leave to repeat. 

‘ But I also felt convinced that M. Bunsen's high station would give a 
‘ greater weight and freer currency to his opinions ; and that the confidence 
‘ with which they are uttered would impose on the credulous, and would 
‘ gain for them a readier acceptance with the uninstructed and the unwary. 
‘ This, unhappily, has proved to be the case; and I therefore do not regret, 
‘that having been led to examine the important and interesting question 
‘ concerning the authorship of the newly-discovered Treatise of S. Hippo- 
‘ lytus, and its bearings on the early history of the Christian Church, I was 
‘ constrained to notice some of M. Bunsen’s speculations in connexion with 
‘that subject. At the same time I endeavoured to state my objections 
‘in the language of forbearance and deference, as far as was consistent 
‘ with truth.’—Pp. 63—66. 


Lord Lyttelton’s ‘ Thoughts on National Education,’ (Murray,) are 
strictly what they assume to be, Meditations, They display the process 
which is passing through many calm and grave minds on the great social 
question of the times. Lord Lyttelton loyally accepts the existing ten- 
dencies ; he considers it to be certain that sooner or later the State must, 
after the analogy of the Poor Law, make pauper education compulsory. 
He is a sincere Churchman: he scouts as contrary to common sense both 
the miserable compromises in vogue, viz. of a moral education minus reli- 
gion, and of an undenominational religion. He says that to pretend to 
teach the Bible avithout comment is an hypocrisy: that it is a snare to 
the teacher and a dishonesty to the taught. He faces because he admits 
the objection, that compulsory education will extinguish the existing 
schools. And yet he thinks that the Church has no reason to regret the 


coming remedy. This is hopeful, and coming from such a quarter deserves 
our careful consideration. 


Mr. W. E. Scudamore represents the best school of controversial writers. 
That the controversy between England and Rome can be conducted on 
other grounds than the shallow sentimentalism which of late on either side 
has been permitted to take the place of argument we have abundant proof 
in this ample volume, which, like so many of our great works, has been 
expanded out of an occasional and epistolary dispute. Mr. Scudamore 
treats ina popular form, yet with a constant reference to authority, the 
subjects of the Rule of Faith—the Scriptures—the Supremacy—the doc- 
trine of Persecution—and of Development. The volume is alike con- 
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structive and destructive, and we recommend it as far in advance of the 
ordinary run of books on this subject. On one point we are disposed to 
take an exception to Mr. Scudamore’s statements. He says that in 
Elizabeth's reign the Roman Catholics were not persecuted for religious 
causes, and that it was the Bull of 1570 which, placing the Queen’s person 
in danger, sent all the Romanists to the scaffold and the rack, and this for 
treason alone. Hallam reminds us that Mayne was hanged, ‘ without any 
charge against him except his religion ;’ and that as regards Campian, 
‘ nothing affords the slightest proof of his concern in treasonable practices.’ 


Mr. Baines is a writer of promise. He has recently contributed to 
Masters’ Series of Christian Biography its more important instalment, a 
‘ Life of Archbishop Laud.’ Not that we think Laud’s life the most 
suitable for this purpose: for his place is among politicians and statesmen. 
He was a good man, and a learned man. But it is not as a saint or a 
divine that he is so interesting. His character as a statesman has yet to 
be written, and it must be drawn on a far larger canvas, and with far 
more varied accessories, then it was within Mr. Baines’ limited object or 
province to deal with. 


The great success of ‘ The Christian Year’ was certain, sooner or later, to 
raise up a school of versifiers on the Prayer-Book, Nothing is more 
natural, and we know no employment less open to exception than writing 
and reading amiable poetry on the successive days, of the ecclesiastical 
character. Such as wish to add to their stores will have recourse, and 
often to edification, to Mr. Robert Montgomery’s volume, ‘ The Sanctuary,’ 
(Chapman & Hall,) which amidst a great deal that is tame, has some 
really religious poems. Of his worst style here is one specimen (p. 8) :— 


‘ Creation is a speech divine, 
A vast Apocalypse of power, 
A sermon preach'd, O God, on ‘Thee and Thine, 
In earth's cathedral every hour. 


* Magnificent, though mute to sense, 
Such homilies from land and sea; 
Yet all are lectures from Omnipotence, 
Whose texts are truths on Deity. 


‘And Providence thy preacher is, 

Whose pulpit fills all space and time; 
And, eloquent of varied woe, or bliss, 
Harangues us with a tone sublime.’ 


Somehow all this suggests nothing but Percy Chapel, an eloquent discourse, 
and the Omnipresence of the Deity, nineteenth edition. 


‘Songs of the Church,’ by Mr. W. Bullock, a work of the same purpose 
as the last. A Nova Scotia Clergyman is a pleasing indication that the 
Colonial Church is cultivating religious refinement. 


Mr. Ambrose Phillips has just published a work entitled ‘ Prophecy in Re- 
lation to'Mahometanism.’ (Dolman.) We have heard it cleverly and correctly 
described, as an attempt by a Roman Catholic to charge a gun with ultra- 
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Protestant materials, and then, by a slight swerve, to discharge its contents 
upon the seven-hilled city on the Bosphorus, instead of that upon the 
Tiber. Adopting many of the positions asserted by Mede, Newton, Dr. 
Cumming, (whose eloquence and ingenuity he extols,) Faber, and other 
interpreters of the same school, Mr. P. arrives at the conclusion, that 
Mahomet is ¢he Antichrist cf Scripture, and that the empire of his followers 
is destined to last for the period of 1,260 years. We have so recently 
devoted a large amount of space to the subject of Mahometanism, that we 
can only very briefly enumerate a few considerations which prevent us 
from accepting Mr. Phillips’ conclusions. 1. His work assumes the year- 
day theory: a theory unproved, and remarkably unpatristic. The fathers 
(we believe without exception) who have treated the matter, understand 
literal days; the 1,260 being about three years and a half. 2. Reference is 
made to Dr. Newman’s ‘Lectures on the Turks’ in such a manner as to 
lead one to suppose that they make in favour of Mr. Phillips’ views. This 
is far from being the case. Dr. N., in company with distinguished writers 
of the English Church, describes Mahometanism as a half-way religion; 
midway between the religion of God,—Christianity ; and the religion of 
devils,—idolatry. Now we submit to the reader,—‘Is it likely that the 
Antichrist will establish a Aa/f/-way religion?’ 3. All that is adduced by 
Mr. Phillips appears to us to be satisfied by the following proposition 
(already admitted in this Review,)—so far as Mahomet opposed the Church, 
he may, with fair probability, be regarded as a type or shadow of the Anti- 
christ. 4. It is surely forced and unnatural, to the last degree, to interpret 
the words in Rev, xiii. 13, ‘he maketh fire come down from heaven on the earth 
in the sight of men,’ of the immense guns employed by the Turks at the 
siege of Constantinople! The Greeks likewise had large guns; and at 
Lepanto the Christian victory was, humanly speaking, mainly owing to the 
superiority of the artillery directed against the Turks. But though we dis- 
sent from Mr. Phillips’ conclusions, it is only just to say that many an 
expositor of prophecy might take a lesson from him in respect of the serene 
good temper, which never forsakes him for an instant. 


At the present time, when in various quarters so much rash spe- 
culation has been indulged in as to the authority of Scripture, and when 
the whole question of Inspiration seems not so much looming in the 
distance as directly threatening fresh trials to the Church, the season- 
able reappearance, in a collected form, of the late Dr. Mill's ‘ Christian 
Advocate Publications’ (Deighton, Bell, & Co.,) is a matter for much 
congratulation. Such of our readers as are acquainted with these re- 
markable essays, will scarcely need to be reminded that they contain a 
masterly examination and refutation of the attempt in the Leben Jesu of 
David Strauss, (whose retirement from the field of polemical contro- 
versy to that of history is announced by a contemporary journal while 
we write,) to apply to the theory and historic criticism of the Gospel 
what is called the mythical principle of interpretation, For this par- 
ticular task, Dr. Mill was especially qualified, not only by unusual learn- 
ing and grasp of mental power, but also by his practical experience, 
gained in India, of the subtleties of Oriental Pantheism; and it is no small 
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credit to Cambridge that this distinguished scholar and theologian was 
elected, so soon after his return to England, to the office of Christian 
Advocate. To this judicious appointment we owed five successive annual 
publications in reply to the theory of Strauss; which form together a very 
mine of wealth for future students, Independently of the value of the 
general argument, the matters treated of incidentally are in the highest 
degree interesting and important, and the discussions—we select for 
specimens that on the Scriptural doctrine of angels, and that on our 
Lord’s brethren—are of permanent value as contributions to standard 
theology. The whole work, however, as Dr. Mill originally planned it, is 
unfortunately incomplete; and some of the separate publications have 
long been inaccessible. The son-in-law of the lamented author has done 
good service in issuing the volume before us, in which are collected the 
separately published essays, with a useful abstract of the contents, and a 
short prefatory notice explaining why, and to what extent, the work was 
never finished. From this we learn that only one more chapter was con- 
templated by the author, in which he had proposed to defend S. Luke's 
narrative of our Lord’s infancy against mythical interpreters. It is indeed 
a great loss that this was never accomplished; but as S. Matthew’s account 
has been amply vindicated in the completed part against a like attack, 
we agree with the new preface that the wanting section, however desirable, 
is scarcely necessary for the general argument. It appears that Dr. Mill 
intended to finish the work after the expiry of his term of office as 
Christian Advocate; but at that time-he removed from Cambridge to take 
possession of a country living. These were days before the cry had arisen 
for ‘the right man in the right place ;’ and Archbishop Howley could find 
no more appropriate reward for the author of one of the most learned 
books of the age—though he fully recognised its merits, and used to 
laugh pleasantly (we have been told) at the ‘ exceeding stiffness of its 
reading '—than the anxieties and labours of a neglected parochial charge. 
These, by comparison, petty duties interrupted, as it proved, for ever, the 
completion of the refutation of Strauss ; and Dr. Mill, when recalled, after 
four or five years, to the University as Professor of Hebrew, found ample 
employment for his whole time till his lamented death in the preparation 
of those excellent Lectures on the Psalms, which we hope may yet be 
given to the public. In spite of its incompleteness, of which we have 
explained both the cause and the extent, Dr. Mill’s ‘ Vindication of the 
Evangelical Histories against Mythical Interpreters’ will maintain its 
reputation, we are persuaded, as one of the noblest theological monuments 
of the age. And we turn from it with some feelings of gratitude for the 
liberal foundation of Mr. Hulse, to which we owe this defence of Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Mill's distinction as Christian Advocate might well have 
pleaded with the Cambridge Commissioners in behalf of the retention of 
the office, instead of merging it together with the endowment of the same 
founder into a Hulsean Professorship of Divinity. But what are his 
successors about? Are there no fresh errors or heresies which a Christian 
Advocate should assault? What shall be said of Mormonism? What of 
that false Spiritualism—which is said, by its believers, to reckon already 
two millions and a half of professed adherents in the United States, and 
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which is making progress even in this country? Here indeed are subjects 
worthy of the best attention of one bearing the name of ‘ Christian 
Advocate.’ 


‘ Vindication of Luther, by the late Archdeacon Hare,’ (J. W. Parker,) is 
a posthumous publication. It reflects little credit on the literary executor 
of a respected and in many respects amiable person, that he is thus 
handed down to posterity. The book is, Mr. Hare against Hallam, 
Newman, Sir William Hamilton, Dr. Mill. It would do no dishonour to 
the most accomplished controversialist that he falls, and falls ignobly, 
before such a terrible phalanx of authorities. It is all very well, of course, 
for Mr. Hare to hint that Gebal, and Ammon, and Amalek may conspire 
against Israel: but then the immediate question occurs, Who or what is 
Mr. Archdeacon Hare? On the whole, is he or such as he likely to be 
right on any disputed point, never mind what, when so many distinguished 
persons, of temper and studies so opposite, unite in a consensus against him? 
This is the sole question. All these writers charge Luther with scan- 
dalous language, and with principles which lead directly to antinomianism 
and polygamy. What says Mr. Hare? That he did not mean what he 
said: it was ‘only pretty Fanny’s way.’ 


We shall probably have, if we can find, occasion to review shortly the 
whole of the recent controversy on the Eucharistic Presence. Meanwhile 
we may be thankful for any cause which has brought before the v, orld a work 
so curious and interesting as Saravia’s ‘ Treatise on the Holy Eucharist,’ 
(Masters,) which has just been published, for the first time, in the original 
Latin, with a translation by Archdeacon Denison. The original MS. 
presented to James I. by the writer, was kept in the Royal Library, and 
passed into the British Museum a century ago. It is strange that though 
its existence was well known, this work, the fruit of the matured years of 
the friend and spiritual adviser of Hooker, should have remained so long 
concealed, Saravia’s work on Episcopal Ordination seems to us decisive 
of the fact that he was not, as is said, ‘our Presbyterian Canon of Can- 
terbury.’ The treatise contains very high and catholic language on the 
Eucharist, with an occasional tinge of the Erastianism of the times. Such 
tinge we notice in the Dedication in the phrase which ascribes the headship 
of the ecclesiastical order to the being Secundum Christum. We do not agree 
with the Archdeacon’s clever and ambiguous version of this phrase after 
Christ: we think, disagreeable as is the fact, that Saravia intended the 
sense of xara. We find another instance or two in which we are disposed 
to object to the Archdeacon's rendering. In the Dedication occurs the 
following language :—‘ Ab hac arce in qua te Deus nunc regem constituit 
‘ olim qui primus primam Christi ecclesie solidam partem dedit processit.’ 
This the Archdeacon translates, ‘ He who first established upon a settled 
‘ basis the Church of Christ in this land, came forth from that very citadel 
‘in which God hath now established the throne of your Majesty,’ and 
notes, ‘ This paragraph appears to refer to Offa’s gift of the titles,’ &c. 
Now, first, Offa’s gift has been seriously questioned: and next, in our 
judgment, the passage refers to Constantine; and without the Arch- 
deacon's interpolation of ‘ in this land,’ we venture to translate it, ‘ From 
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‘this very fortress [viz. England], in which God has established you as 
‘ king, in old time came forth he who first gave to the Church of Christ its 
‘ first solid foundation.’ The translation is managed with ability and scholar- 
ship: occasionally it is somewhat too paraphrastic, The Archdeacon is 
quite justified in calling attention to the language at p. 89, that in Saravia’s 
time 8, Augustin’s authority was cited in favour of the position, that the 
wicked do receive the Body and Blood of Christ. We notice an appendix 
of Wesley’s Hymns on the Eucharist: and we find John Wesley quoting 
Thomas 4 Kempis, adapting Thomas Aquinas, and adopting Brevint's 
high views on the Sacrifice. But this was before 1760. His Hymn-Book 
of 1779 tells a very different story; and the whole matter is a curious and 
painful illustration of the rapid deterioration of a schismatic, We are 
informed that there is a mistake about the alleged quotation from Peek’s 
‘ Desiderata Curiosa,’ which spoke of Saravia as a Fellow of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


We have often had occasion to speak with sincere commendation of 
Mr. Gosse’s genial works on Natural History, Mr. Kingsley, it seems, 
admires them equally with ourselves; and he has published in a review 
a notice of them. This article he has expanded into a pleasant cheerful 
sea-side book, under the title of ‘ Glaucus; or, the Wonders of the Shore. 
(Macmillan.) For this work Mr. Kingsley is eminently suited: for he has 
great skill in hunting for and in appreciating the habits of the shore 
creatures. There are many delightful and many noble passages in this 
little volume. But Mr. Kingsley must beware: there is a fatal facility in 
fine language. Mr. Kingsley’s polychromatic style is beginning to look 
like the receiver of a kaleidoscope, It is a mere tangle of sparkling 
bits of painted glass, broken tinsel, and frayed lace. For example, in 
describing the well-known sea anemone, Mr. Kingsley runs riot in this 
fashion: ‘The ground swell drifts it in,’ the aforesaid anemone, ‘sick 
‘and sad, but not so far gone but that each in a jar of salt water will 
‘expand again into a delicate compound flower, whose snake-locked arms 
‘are all marbled with pellucid greys and browns, till they look like a 
‘living mist, hovering above the pink-striped cylinder of the body.’ 
A snaky-haired flower with mottled arms, hovering like a mist over a 
cylinder of itself. In any other than a clever writer this would be abomi- 
nable nonsense. 


A very mad person, who calls himself a ‘Watchman,’ has published a 
wild and fanatical tract, ‘War: the perpetual War Manual,’ &c., (Nisbet,) 
in which he assails everybody and everything in public authority ; and 
of course, in his indiscriminate onslaught, he attacks and exposes many 
abuses. But his reason for putting himself forward is curious: ‘By a 
Watchman,’ he says, ‘foreseeing peradventure another, and far distant, 
and yet more disastrous War, or Peace.’ 


*O Laertiade, quicquid dico aut erit, aut non.” 
We are glad to welcome a second volume of Mr, Wickes’s beautifully 


illustrated folio on the ‘Spires and Towers of Medieval England.’ 
(W.M. Thompson.) The contents of the present volume is devoted to the 
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Towers of the Medizval Churches, as the former one was to the Spires, 
with the addition of a general Introductory Essay, discussing generally 
that very interesting branch of ecclesiology which Mr. Wickes has under- 
taken as his peculiar study, We are glad to observe that a prospectus 
is given of a ¢hird and supplementary volume, to be devoted to the 
‘less beautiful’ towers and spires alluded to in the author's essays, 
which possess an architectural value independent of mere size or rich- 
ness of decoration. The lithographs are vigorous in execution, and 
wear an aspect of as much correctness as is compatible with perspec- 
tive illustrations. The absence of elevations, of course, removes the 
volume in its pictorial aspect from the category of merely technical 
architectural science, while from its letter-press it may claim to be so 
reckoned. In a word, it is a contribution to ecclesiology, and as such we 
hail it with gratification. Our larger volumes of engraved buildings are, 
generally speaking, mere holocausts to the picturesque, to attract the 
applause of the multitude. Mr. Wickes has kept himself clear from this 
temptation, for which he deserves great credit. At the same time, the 
greatest purist in architecture must own that if he neglects grouping, his 
works, however successful as studies for the schools, will undoubtedly be 
tame and infelicitous in their artistic character. Towards this study of 
grouping, the volumes before us are a most valuable contribution. 


Mr. Beckett Denison is quite a Paladin in the way he tilts right and 
left, in his ‘Lectures on Gothic Architecture,§ in connexion with Doncaster 
Church, new and old.’ (Bell & Daldy.) We do not pretend to agree with 
all he says. But in his main argument upon the immeasurable superiority 
of medizval architecture for churches over modern improvements, we are 
most cordially at one with him. In the course of his lectures he gives a 
character of Mr. Ruskin, amusing in the fashion in which he goes to his 
point, both of praise and reprehension, with which, we should imagine, few 
would disagree, whether they would have stated it so explicitly or not. 
Mr. Beckett Denison is a warm and, we believe and hope, an influential 
coadjutor of Mr, G. G, Scott, in his noble rebuilding of the devastated 
church of Doncaster. 


Among the most valuable extant contributions to artistic literature, we 
do not hesitate to place ‘ L’Architecture de Vme. au XVIIme. Siécle, et les 
Arts quien dependent,’ in the course of publication, by M. Jules Gailha- 
baud, (Paris, Gide et Baudry,) already so favourably known by his beautiful 
‘Monuments, Ancients et Modernes,’ to which this work serves as a supple- 
ment. The engravings are equally beautiful as specimens of their own 
art, and as faithful and spirited illustrations of the buildings, and decorations 
of the buildings, which they respectively depict. The majority of them 
are the work of the burin, but several are instances of chromolithography, 
pursued to a degree of elaboration, superior to-which we should imagine 
there were few examples. These illustrations are not merely picturesque 
views, but details, plans, sections, &c., most carefully selected, and accom- 
panied by illustrative letter-press. As an example, the 138th number, 
which we take up, contains as its two plates, (the regular allowance,) the 
13th plate of Reims Cathedral, being a plan of the transept, exhibiting 
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among other details the roofing, and the 3d plate of the Middle Temple 
Hall, displaying an elevation of its gorgeous screen. Some of the plates, 
we notice, are double the full 4to size. This is doubtless very desirable, in 
order to do justice to the subject; but it cannot fail to produce difficulty 
when the work is completed and ready for binding, and the purchaser has 
the choice of an extra folio volume, or of doubling up his plates. The series 
comprises the Mahommedan as well as the Christian Architecture of the 
Middle Ages. 


Mr. Sydney Turner, the Chaplain of the first, and at present the best, 
English Reformatory, has addressed a ‘ Letter on Reformatory Schools to 
Mr. Adderley.’ (Hatchard.) He argues that, after the pattern of Mettray, 
these institutions should be on the principle of division into families, rather 
than of pauper schools. He says, and with obvious truth, that the boys 
taken out of crime differ in several essential particulars from mere paupers. 
They must be dealt with on principles of association, influence, and example. 
Paupers are homogeneous: the inmates of a reformatory require the more 
social and domestic guidance, In this interesting letter he gives details of 
the management of the famous institution at Red Hill, as to the employ- 
ment and treatment, moral, religious, and manual, which ought to be in 
the hands of all social reformers ; that is to say, of all parish priests, 


We cannot do more in this place than announce the completion, after 
two years’ labour, of Dr. Pusey’s ‘ Treatise on the Doctrine of the Real 
Presence in the Holy Eucharist.’ (J. H. Parker.) In fulness and scientific 
precision, although in the unpromising form of notes to an Occasional 
Sermon,—which in our judgment ought to have been reprinted in the 
present publication,—in depth of learning, and in that redundant elo- 
quence and appreciation of others which distinguish the respected author, 
this volume, a very large and full one, sustains and increases Dr, Pusey’s 
fame. We must revert to it on a future occasion. 


‘The Charge of the Bishop of Bath and Wells,’ (Rivingtons,) shows that 
the diocese has gained a sensible, practical, and wise Bishop in Lord 
Auckland. In the very trying circumstances which met him on entering 
into his Bishopric, most men would have failed. 


The publication entitled ‘The Churchman’s Library,’ (Masters,) which 
by some accident or neglect on our part, has hitherto escaped us, ought 
long since to have been noticed in this place. The series is not free from 
extravagancies, and here and there it challenges offence ; but on the whole 
we may say that it is very far in advance of most of our ordinary cheap 
table books. It aims at and hits the popular errors and mistakes of the 
day. ‘Sunday, and how to Spend it,’ to take one of the first, is 
scarcely as cautious, yet sound as can well be. That on the Catechism 
gives in a compendious shape, and draws to a useful scale, all such dogma 
and the sense of the ancient creeds, as a Christian is bound to know. In 
that on Church Worship, popular objections are not only met, but allow- 
ance is made for them, in a spirit as amiable as the information is correct. 


And perhaps for a single manual—and one of our faults is the multipli- 
cation of devotional books—we know no collection of General Prayers 
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and Meditations cheaper and better for distribution than Mr. W. E. 
Heygate’s, ‘The Manual,’ (Masters,) of which the title, somewhat am- 
bitious, is the most questionable feature. 


In connexion with our late announcement of ‘a Greek Concordance 
to the Holy Bible, Old and New Testaments in one,’ and the delay 
which has arisen to its publication, we have been requested to explain, 
that, in a work of so laborious and permanent a character, it was found in- 
dispensable to wait the issue of the stir made lately as to the true value of 
the Septuagint, and the consequently paramount importance of a critical 
revision of the text. As a basis for such efforts, and meanwhile no less so 
for this Concordance, the author is actively preparing for immediate pub- 
lication an exact reprint of the Complutensian text, for the first time 
separately. Not because it is the best, though it may possibly yet prove 
so, but for the plain reason, that it was the first text, and must, even on 
that ground, lie at the foundation of all sound revision, built, as all such 
restoration or construction of the real text must be, on the historical 
comparison and record of all previous editions. Every one of these has 
some parts worse, and some better, than the others ; and not one is quite free 
from the main charge against the Complutensian, as not faithfully present- 
ing MS. authority; so that, for any sure result, whichever text is taken, 
it must equally be re-examined through, before we can rely on its integrity. 
And for all such progressive accuracy this edition will supply the only 
certain ground-work, a synopsis of all hitherto in use. We are assured, in 
a Prospectus which is forthwith to be issued, that this first essay will pre- 
sent the student with more in quantity as well as quality, not only of the 
probable, but of the indisputable text of Holy Scripture, than has ever been 
in any tongue united in one volume. All who take sufficient interest in 
the support of this important object, are invited to communicate their 
names and wishes to the Author, at his Publishers’, J. W. Parker & Son, 
445, West Strand. 














